F WORLD 
EVENTS I 


AFRICA South Africa: escalation of violence LIBRAR 39542 
@ also including postelection chaos in Congo, Nigeria e Liberia: peace agreement e Somalia: 
conflict over peacekeeping e Burundi, Seychelles, Madagascar: elections ® ECOWAS summit 


AMERICAS Dismissal of Sessions es 39549 


@ also including Mexico: proposed electoral reforms e Cuba: lifting of foreign currency ban 
e Haiti: peace agreement e CARICOM summit e Guatemala: murder of Carpio e Nicaragua: 
northern rebellion e Brazil: massacre of street children e IberoAmerican summit 


. = Defeat of LDP in Japanese general election 39555 
ASIA-PACIFIC @ also including North Korea: nuclear talks with USA e China: austerity plan e Cambodia: 
swearing-in of Provisional National Government e Pakistan: resignation of Sharif and Khan 


EUROPE Bosnia: Geneva agreement on three-republic proposals 39563 
@ also including CIS: Slav states’ agreement on single economic space e Russian currency 
reform fiasco ¢ Georgian-Abkhaz ceasefire agreement ¢ new Spanish government e death of 
King Baudouin e resignation of German Interior Minister e Italy: suicide of Cagliari and 
Gardini e UK ratification of Maastricht Treaty e EBRD: resignation of Attali 


as Israeli onslaught against Hezbollah 39575 
g 
® also including restoration of US aid to Jordan e Iraq: acceptance of long-term monitoring 
ARAB WORLD e nuclear agreement between Iran and China e First Moroccan-Polisario talks 
Poe TONAL summit . 39579 


® also including suspension of GATT talks e ECO summit e UNFPA, World Bank, Amnesty 
International reports e acquittal of Demjanjuk 
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AFRICA Departure of Babangida 39582 — 
e also including new Liberian government e Togo: election victory for Eyadema 
e intensification of fighting in Angola e Namibia: agreement on return of Walvis Bay 
e Abortive US raid in Somalia e Seychelles, Madagascar: new governments 


CAS Approval of budget package 39589 
AMERI @ also including NAFTA agreements @ Haiti: swearing-in of Prime Minister e Nicaragua: 


hostage crisis e Bolivia, Paraguay: new Presidents e Brazil, Peru: massacres of Indians 
e Venezuela: special presidential powers 


E New Japanese government 39597 
ASIA PACIFIC @ also including China: US sanctions e Taiwan: Kuomintang congress ® Tajikistan: border 


agreement with Afghanistan e Cambodia: offensive against Khmers Rouges e Singapore: 
election of President © Nauru: settlement of compensation claim e South Pacific forum meeting 


EUROPE Bosnia: Geneva talks 39603 
® also including Croatia: ceasefire attempts © Yugoslavia: hyperinflation @ Yeltsin’s threat to 
Call autumn elections ¢ Georgia: resignation of Council of Ministers ¢ EC: collapse of 
exchange rate mechanism e France: immigration legislation @ Italy: electoral reform 


MIDDLE EAST - Announcement of secret PLO-Israeli agreement 39614 
. ® also including Jordan: announcement of elections e Iran: controversy over Cabinet 
ARAB WORLD _ © Saudi Arabia: composition of Consultative Council ¢ Egypt: attempted assassination of 

_ Interior Minister ¢ new Algerian Prime Minister 
INTERNATIONAL cash crisis 39618 


® also including space research: loss of contact with Mars probe e Russian report on 
shooting down of KAL-007 
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e NEWS DIGEST JULY 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Escalation of violence 


An attack on a Cape Town church on July 25, 
the culmination of a month of heightened 
political violence, effectively overshadowed 
the publication of a draft interim multi-racial 
constitution the following day. 


The attack on St James’s Church (which belonged 
to the Church of England in South Africa) in Kenil- 
worth, a white suburb of Cape Town, left 12 people 
dead and more than 50 injured. The assailants, 
black and white, burst into the church during a 
service and opened fire on the 1,000-strong congre- 
gation. The dead were mainly local white residents 
but also included two Coloured people and three 
visiting Ukrainian seamen. 


No group claimed responsibility for the attack. 
Although it followed a pattern similar to previous 
attacks on white targets by the Azanian People’s 
Liberation Army (APLA), the military wing of the 
Pan-Africanist Congress (PAC) [see pp. 39350; 
39497], the PAC denied any involvement and com- 
mentators noted that APLA had no history of work- 
ing with whites. Another widely held view was that 
the attack was the work of a “Third Force” of agents 
provocateurs. This was the opinion of a local coun- 
cillor who said that the aim of the attack had been 
to “cause fear and uncertainty in a white population 
already nervous at the prospect of democracy and 
black rule”, to disrupt the negotiations process and 
to “undermine progress towards elections”. 


The killings provoked outrage and were con- 
demned from all sides. The African National Con- 
gress (ANC) moved quickly to minimize the 
potential for further racial polarization by appeal- 
ing to its supporters to join in the hunt for the killers. 
The Minister of Law and Order Hernus Kriel de- 
scribed the attack as one of the most “callous and 
shocking” which the country had seen and prom- 
ised that no effort would be spared to capture the 
killers. A reward for their arrest of R 250,000 
(about US$50,000) was later announced. 


In the weeks prior to the St James incident, an 
escalation of political violence had already 
resulted in the death of hundreds of people, all 
of them black. Between July 2 and July 13, 
more than 220 people were killed in the East 
Rand in fighting between supporters of the 
ANC and the Inkatha Freedom Party, with 
Tokoza and Kathlehong, townships east of 
Johannesburg, the scenes of the worst inci- 
dents. In the same period at least 50 people 
were killed in Natal province as a result of the 
same conflict. In an apparently unbreakable 
cycle of revenge, with each new death 
prompting further murders, the townships ap- 
peared close to anarchy. Peace monitors, un- 
able to pinpoint responsibility for the new 


round of killings, were particularly critical of 
the police for their failure to halt the killings. 
They said that the police pulled out of Tokoza 
and Kathlehong overnight and only returned 
in the morning to collect the dead. 


Many commentators linked the violence to the 
confirmation on July 2 of the date for the for the 
first non-racial democratic elections [see p. 39497], 
suggesting that those who wished to stall progress 
towards democracy had provoked the conflict. 


Confirmation of election date 


April 27, 1994, was confirmed as the election 
date by delegates to the multiparty negotiating 
forum on July 2. 


The move was opposed by Inkatha, which said that 
it would not participate in the election, and also by 
its allies in the Concemed South Africans Group 
(COSAG), comprising the Conservative Party 
(CP),.the Afrikaner Volksunie (AVU—Afrikaner 
National Union), representatives of the nominally 
independent Ciskei and Bophuthatswana bantus- 
tans (“homelands”) and those of the non-inde- 
pendent K wazulu bantustan. However, the chair of 
the negotiating forum, Pravin Gordhan, declared 
there to be “sufficient consensus” to confirm the 
date. As a result Inkatha and the CP suspended 
participation in the talks [see p. 39497 for earlier 
withdrawal], insisting that on such a vital issue 
consensus ought not have been reached without 
them. Inkatha later demanded that “sufficient con- 
sensus” be redefined to require its assent. 


Draft constitution 


On July 26 a draft of an interim constitution 
was published. Drawn up by legal advisors on 
the basis of instructions from the multiparty 
negotiating forum [see p. 39497] the docu- 
ment called for equal voting and citizenship 
rights regardless of race, and provided for a 
bicameral legislature. 


COSAG reaction to draft 


Despite concessions to demands made by 
Inkatha and the other members of COSAG for 
a federal constitution, including provisions 
establishing regional legislatures, the draft 
constitution was condemned by COSAG. 


Both /nkatha and the CP refused to attend the 
debate on the draft on July 26 and confirmed their 
continuing withdrawal from the multiparty negoti- 
ating forum. Ferdi Hartzenberg, leader of the CP, 
described the document as “hostile to Afrikaner 
interests”, and as a “recipe for civil war, further 
economic deterioration and a spiral of violence”. 
He said that the CP would return to the talks only 
when Afrikaner self-determination was “unequivo- 
cally accepted” and when certain other issues 
raised by the party had been “favourable consid- 
ered”. Inkatha leader Chief Mangosuthu Buthelezi 
also described the draft constitution as a “recipe for 
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Main points of South African 
draft interim constitution 


Executive power would be vested in a state 
president and a Cabinet representative of parties | 
occupying a specified percentage of seats. 


Legislative authority would be vested in a | 
bicameral parliament (National Assembly and 
Senate) whose term of office would continue 
until the adoption of a final constitution. 


The 400-member National Assembly would be 
elected by proportional representation from 
national and regional party lists. 


The Senate would be elected indirectly, and 
would consist of 10 members from each regional 
legislature (the number of regional legislatures, 
however, being as yet undetermined). ~ 


The National Assembly and Senate sitting in 
joint session would form a constitution-making 
body (CMB). 


The CMB would adopt a new constitutional text 
by a two-thirds majority within two years of the 
beginning of the first parliamentary session. The 
CMB would have to work within constitutional 
principles established by the negotiating forum. 


The constitutional text approved by the CMB 
would be put before the electorate in a 
referendum. If approved by at least 60 per cent 
of votes cast, it would become the Constitution 
of South Africa. If it failed to get the required 
majority, parliament would be dissolved and 
fresh elections held. The new CMB would then 
draw up a revised constitution within one year 
and approve and pass the text by simple majority. 


A Constitutional Court would be established to 
ensure adherence to 27 constitutional principles 
drawn up by the negotiating forum. 


An Ombudsman and Human Rights 
Commission would be appointed. 


Within 30 days of the adoption of the interim 
constitution, thé state president would appoint a 
commission on regional government to make 
recommendations to the CMB on the powers of 
the regions and their final boundaries. Powers 
already assigned to the regions included the 
power to levy local taxes, control over local 
policing and law enforcement, education, 
housing, welfare and social services as well as 

language policy. | 


Elections to regional legislatures would take 
place at the same time as national elections. The 
regional bodies would then draw up their own 
constitutions, requiring approval by a two-thirds 
majority. Regional constitutions would have to 
be consistent with the constitutional principles 
established by the negotiating forum and with the 
final national constitution. 


civil war” and was particularly critical of the two- 
stage approach to the drafting of the final constitu- 
tional text, calling for the text to be drawn up by the, * 
negotiating forum, rather than by an elected CMB” 
following principles laid down by the forum. 
Buthelezi also repeated his objections to the exist- 
ing definition of “sufficient consensus”. 
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Following a meeting with Buthelezi on July 29, 
State President F. W. de Klerk said that he would 
not contemplate adopting an interim constitution or 
contesting an election without the participation of 
Inkatha. 


Goldstone report on invasion of talks 
venue 


A report published on July 17 severely criti- 
cized the role of the police during the invasion 
of the venue of multiparty talks by supporters 
of the Afrikaner Resistance Movement 
(AWB) and the Afrikaner Volksfront (AVF— 
Afrikaner National Front) on June 25 [see p. 
39497]. 


The report resulted from an investigation into the 
incident by the Goldstone Commission, a judicial 
inquiry into political violence [see pp. 39177-78]. 
It was clear, it said, that the occupation had been 
“anything but spontaneous” and that police had 
known that a confrontation with the demonstrators 
had been “inevitable”. The police officers respon- 
sible for the security of the talks venue had been 
guilty of dereliction of duty for not ensuring “an 
unambiguous and visible show of force” at least at 
the entrance of the building. The police had made 
“more than an error of judgment” in accepting an 
AVF undertaking that the protest would be peace- 
ful and the Commission warned the police, magis- 
trates and public authorities against accepting such 
assurances from the AVF in future. The report 
recommended “severe” penalties for the wearing of 
“paramilitary uniforms” as well as disguises or 
masks at public gatherings and “substantially” in- 
creased penalties for the carrying of dangerous 
weapons. 


Responding to the findings of the Commission, 
Law and Order Minister Kriel promised that the 
“most comprehensive and incisive investigation 
possible” would be held into all aspects of the 
report concerning the police and that “urgent atten- 
tion” would be given to the report’s other recom- 
mendations. 


Wi Last article pp. 39497-98; reference article pp. R21-22. 


ANGOLA 


Death toll in “world’s worst 
war” - UN resolution 


An indication of the human cost of the civil 
war was given on July 5 by Alioune Blondin 
Beye who replaced Margaret Anstee as the 
UN representative in Angola on June 30 [see 
p. 39447]. Citing UN figures, Beye said that 
more than 1,000 people were dying every day 
from the direct and indirect consequences of 
the “world’s worst war”. 


Efforts ta relieve the worst effects of the fighting 
were severely disrupted on July 16 when an aircraft 
operated by the UN World Food Programme was 
shot down by members of the rebel National Union 
for the Total Independence of Angola (UNITA) as 
it tried to land at the rebel-held northern city of 
M’Banza Congo. The flight had been the UN’s first 
attempt for three months to fly aid to inland towns 
cut off by the war. The incident prompted the 
_ suspension of all relief flights until July 19, when 
“operations to non-war zones were resumed. UN 


officials indicated that only when they could be 
assured of the safety of the aircraft would flights to 
other areas begin. 


Battle for Kuito 


According to reports on July 28 the central 
city of Kuito appeared to be on the brink of 
falling to UNITA rebels after a six-month 
siege. Food and medicines were said to be in 
short supply and UNITA was reported to have 
taken control of the main hospital. More than 
300 people had been killed in three days of 
continuous shelling and the city’s streets were 
strewn with corpses. 


Heavy fighting was also reported elsewhere, in- 
cluding the western Cuanza Sul Province and the 
southern city of Menongue. On July 20, govern- 
ment forces were reported to have regained control 
of Camucuio district in the central Namibe Prov- 
ince. 


Diplomatic efforts 


On July 15 the UN Security Council adopted 
Resolution 851 which extended until Sept. 15 
the mandate of the UN Angola Verification 
Mission (UNAVEMII). The Security Council 
reiterated its demands that UNITA end all 
military action and accept the results of the 
1992 elections [see pp. 39082; 39128-29]. 


The Security Council also warned that it was ready 
to consider imposing a mandatory arms embargo 
against UNITA unless UN Secretary-General Bou- 
tros Boutros-Ghali could report by Sept. 15 that an 
effective ceasefire had been established and that 
agreement had been reached to implement the May 
1991 Bicesse Peace Accord [see p. 38180] and 
subsequent Security Council resolutions [see pp. 
39350; 39497]. 


Representatives of Portugal, Russia and the USA, 
the international observers to the peace process, 
meeting in Moscow on July 10, had similarly called 
on UNITA tocomply with the peace agreement and 
Security Council resolutions. They had also de- 
clared that the government of President José 
Eduardo dos Santos hada legitimate right to defend 
itself, and condoned its abandonment in April of 
the “Triple Zero” clause of the Bicesse Agreement 
[see p. 39400]. 


i Last article p. 39497; reference article p. R3. 


ZAIRE 
Ethnic clashes 


At least 3,000 people were feared dead and up 
to 300,000 displaced by the end of July in 
continuing ethnic conflict in Kivu, Kasai and 
Shaba provinces [see pp. 39401; 39496]. The 
clashes, involving native Zaireans and impov- 
erished Banyarwanda (Hutu and Tutsi people 
originally from Rwanda), had erupted after 
Banyarwanda settlers demanded an improve- 
ment in conditions and an end to the payment 
of tithes to local tribes. 


In early July 60 native Zaireans living along the 
Ugandan border had been reported killed during a 
raid by guerrillas belonging to the Rwandan Patri- 
otic Front (FPR). 
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On July 15 President Mobutu Sese Seko offered 
financial and military aid to Kivu province amid 
allegations that he favoured a programme of “eth- 
nic cleansing” to remove Rwandans from the area. 
Appointment of UN envoy 


The newly appointed UN special envoy, 
Lakhdar Ibrahimi, held talks with Mobutu on 
July 20 aimed at breaking the political dead- 
lock between the country’s rival governments 
[see p. 39352]. In April the Tshisekedi gov- 
ernment had requested UN intervention to 
help restore political stability [see p. 39401]. 
Wl Last article p. 39496; reference article pp. R25-26. 


CONGO 


Continuing post-election 
violence 


As violent clashes continued in the aftermath 
of the controversial elections in May and June 
[see pp. 39448; 39495-96], negotiations be- 
gan in late July between the government and 
the opposition coalition Union for Demo- 
cratic Renewal-Congolese Workers’ Party 
(URD-PCT). 

Despite the imposition on July 7 of a dusk-to-dawn 
curfew, by mid-July at least 24 people had died in 
armed clashes between government and opposition 
supporters in Brazzaville. According to French 
agency reports, armed opposition forces “ram- 
paged” through the city ransacking homes and at- 
tacking supporters of President Pascal Lissouba. 
Among those killed was Antoine Ngayot, leader of 
the Party for National Conscience (PCN) which 
supported Lissouba. 


State of emergency 


On July 16 Lissouba announced the imposi- 
tion of a 15-day nationwide state of emer- 
gency and the establishment of a crisis 
committee to oversee the restoration and 
maintenance of public order and security. A 
number of senior military appointments were 
also announced, among them that of Col. Mar- 
cel Eta-Onka as Chief of General Staff. He 
replaced Gen. Jean-Marie Michel Mokoko, 
who had held the post since 1987 [see p. 
35371] and whose loyalty to the government 
of the Prime Minister, Gen. Jacques-Joachim 
Yhombi-Opango, was reportedly in doubt. 
Following its first meeting on July 18 the crisis 
committee, headed by Yhombi-Opango, called for 
all illegally held arms and ammunition to be handed 
over to the authorities by July 26. 

Negotiations 


For most of the month there was an impasse 
between the two sides, with the URD-PCT 
demanding the dissolution of the Yhombi- 
Opango government and the National Assem- 
bly while President Lissouba was only 
prepared to accept the cancellation of the sec- 
ond round of elections in 10 of the 11 disputed 
constituencies. However, on July 26, after 
several hours of discussions, the two sides 
issued a joint statement in which they pledged 
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to improve security and restore order, to dis- 
arm their supporters and to “resort exclusively 
to dialogue as a means of ending the current 
crisis”. 

Negotiations continued on July 29 in Libreville, 
Gabon, under the auspices of President Omar 
Bongo of Gabon. Mohammed Sahnoun, an Alge- 
rian diplomat and former UN special representative 
in Somalia, appointed as a mediator by the Organi- 
zation of African Unity (OAU) on July 21, was 
expected to join the discussions. 


On July 31 the state of emergency was extended for 
a further 15 days. 


i Last article pp. 39495-96; reference article p. R8. 


NIGERIA 
Post-election chaos 


Political unrest, precipitated by the annulment 
of the June presidential elections [see p. 
39494], continued during July with pro-de- 
mocracy campaigners convinced that the 
President, Gen. Ibrahim Babangida, would 
not relinquish power to a democratically 
elected president as scheduled on Aug. 27. 


On July 5 Lagos was brought to a halt as thousands 
heeded a strike call at the beginning of a week of 
civil disobedience. Protesters erected burning bar- 
ricades, sealing off the central business district, and 
called for the immediate installation of Moshood 
Kashimawo Olawale “MKO” Abiola of the Social 
Democratic Party (SDP), who, according to unof- 
ficial but widely accepted figures, had been the 
winner of the annulled presidential poll. On July 6 
the military government, the National Defence and 
Security Council (NDSC), gave the army and the 
Lagos city authorities 24 hours to restore order after 
riot police killed at least 11 demonstrators. The 
following day tanks were despatched to quell the 
angry crowds and calm was reportedly restored. 


Government ultimatum 


On July 6 the government issued an ultimatum 
to the country’s two political parties, the SDP 
and the National Republican Convention 
(NRC). They had either to agree to the estab- 
lishment of a non-elected interim national 
government to replace the military govern- 
ment on Aug. 27, or face fresh elections. 


By July 7 both parties had agreed to participate in 
an interim adminstration, although the SDP insisted 
that it should be headed by Abiola. However, 
Abiola himself, who was not a member of the 
national executive of the party and had thus not 
been party to discussions, ruled out joining an 
interim government, which he described as “mili- 
tary rule by proxy”. Exposing divisions within the 
SDP, he accused the party leadership of betraying 
the electorate by giving in to the military. 


Court action 


On July 13 Abiola and his running-mate Baba 
Gana Kingibe instituted proceedings in the 
Lagos Supreme Court challenging the nullifi- 
cation of the election. However, bowing to a 
decree issued by Babangida on July 19 barring 
all legal challenges to the annulment, the 


Court on July 22 declared that it did not have 
jurisdiction to rule in the suit. 


New election dates 


The NDSC formally withdrew on July 13 the 
option of setting up an interim government, 
declaring that fresh elections were the “only 
acceptable way” to select a president. 

On July 16 the National Electoral Commission 
(NEC) announced that voting would take place on 
Aug. 14, with results to be released on Aug. 16 and 
the inauguration of the new president on Aug. 27. 
The timetable was immediately accepted by the 
NRC. However, the SDP repeated its refusal to 
participate in fresh polls, insisting that the June 
election had been free and fair. 

New interim government plan 


As it became increasing clear that fresh elec- 
tions could not be held in August, the NDSC 
in late July resurrected the idea of an interim 
government. 

On July 31 Babangida announced that agreement 
had been reached on the formation of an interim 
administration to take office on Aug. 27, replacing 
the Transitional Council [see pp. 39227-28]. Its 
brief would be to oversee local elections, due in 
December, followed by a new round of presidential 
polls. The composition of the new administration 
and its tenure would be decided by a committee 
headed by Vice-President Augustus Aikhomu and 
comprising officials of the two parties and senior 
military and security officers. 

The proposal was immediately rejected by Abiola. 
He was supported by the Campaign for Democracy 
and other human rights groups which called for a 
new round of protests and for a boycott of any new 
elections. Sources close to Abiola said that if an 
interim administration was formed, he would an- 
nounce his own Cabinet. 

Media curb 


On July 23 the NDSC intensified its efforts to 
stamp out dissent, closing several media 
houses including one owned by Abiola. The 
action followed comments by Information 
and Culture Minister Col. Uche Chukwumeri- 
jie that “disgruntled politicians” had taken the 
“whole country hostage” through the “mis- 
use” of the press and the “spread of misinfor- 
mation”. He made it clear that the government 
was not prepared to tolerate the growing bar- 
rage of media criticism. 

The newspapers affected were those produced by 
Abiola’s Concord press as well as the Abuja News- 
day, Sketch, Punch and Tribune. The local broad- 
casting corporation in Ogun state, Abiola’s home 
state, was also closed. 

I Last article p. 39494; reference article p. R18. 


SIERRA LEONE 


Dismissal of SCS 
Vice-Chairman 


President Valentine Strasser on July 5 dis- 
missed his second-in-command, Supreme 
Council of State Vice-Chairman and head of 
government, Lt. Solomon Anthony James 
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Principal members of Sierra Leone 
government 
Capt. Valentine Strasser President; SCS 
Chairman; Defence 
+Lt. Julius Maada Bio SCS Vie Cireeee 
CSS Chairman 
John Karimu State Secretary for Finance 


*Lt. Kargbo Karifa State Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs 
Col. (retd) Alimany Usman Kamara State 
Secretary for Internal Affairs and Rural 
Development 
+Altered responsibilities. 
*New appointment. 


Musa. He was replaced in both posts by Lt. 
Julius Maada Bio, a member of the SCS. 


Justifying the decision, an official spokesman 
said on July 5 that “false aspersions” cast on 
Musa’s reputation had affected national sta- 
bility. On July 23 Musa, who had sought 
refuge at the Nigerian embassy in Freetown, 
left the country after being granted political 
asylum in the UK. 


Considered a hardliner, Musa had risen to promi- 
nence as a close associate of Strasser, with whom 
he had staged the military coup in April 1992 [see 
pp. 38853-54; 38900]. After being appointed to the 
post of SCS Vice-Chairman in December 1992 [see 
p. 39228], he was criticized for favouring repres- 
sive measures, and was recently said to have har- 
boured ambitions to become head of state. 


CSS reshuffle 


A reshuffle of the Council of State Secretaries 
(CSS), prompted by the dismissal of Musa, 
was also announced on July 5; there were 
seven changes in all. 


WH Last article p. 39259; reference article p. R20. 


TOGO 


Agreement on election date 


The first round of presidential elections, most 
recently rescheduled in June [see p. 39494- 
95], were postponed from July 18 until Aug. 
25 (with a possible second round set for Sept. 
8), following an agreement between the gov- 
ernment and opposition parties on July 11. 
The new timetable was negotiated during 
talks which resumed on July 9 in Ouagadou- 
gou, Burkina, between representatives of 
President Gnassingbe Eyadema and the Col- 
lective of Democratic Opposition-2 (COD-2). 
It was regarded as a concession to opposition 
parties which had threatened to boycott earlier 
polls [ibid.]. 


Ina communiqué issued on July 19 Eyadema prom- 
ised to ensure peaceful elections and “the security 
of all political leaders during the presidential elec- 1” 
tions”. On July 28 the government decided to lift - 
completely the curfew in force in some parts of the 
country, after noting the “general climate of 
détente”. 
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Naming of presidential candidates 


By July 25 seven candidates had been nomi- 

nated to contest the elections, including 

Eyadema. Hopes of a single opposition nomi- 

nee, however, receded with the naming of four 
- rival COD-2 candidates. 


On July 25 Gilchrist Olympio, son of Togo’s first 
president and the head of the Union of the Forces 
of Change (UFC), became the fourth COD-2 leader 
to announce his candidacy. The other three were 
the former Secretary-General of the Organization 
of African Unity (OAU) Edem Kodjo, selected by 
Benin-based COD-2 parties; Abou Djobo Bokani, 
representing the Parti démocratique togolais 
(PDT) and the Démocratie sociale togolaise (DST); 
and Yao Agboyibor, candidate of the Comité d’ac- 
tion pour le renouveau (CAR). 


Arrival of foreign observers 


A team of French military observers arrived 
on July 28 to prepare for the forthcoming 
presidential elections. They were preceded by 
a contingent of Burkinabe troops whose de- 
ployment had been approved by the Burk- 
inabe National Assembly on July 16. 


WH Last article pp. 39494-95; reference article pp. R24-25. 


LIBERIA 
Peace agreement 


On July 25 in Cotonou, Benin, a peace agree- 
ment was signed to end the civil war raging 
since 1990. 


The agreement was the outcome of talks brokered 
jointly by the Economic Community of West A fri- 
can States (ECOWAS), the Organization of Afri- 
can Unity (OAU) and the UN. The signatories were 
interim President Amos Sawyer, Enoch Dogolee 
for the National Patriotic Front of Liberia (NPFL), 
and Alhaji Koromah for the United Liberation 
Movement of Liberia for Democracy (Ulimo), to- 
gether with ECOWAS Chairman President 
Nicéphore Soglo of Benin, the OAU envoy the Rev. 
Canaan Banana (President of Zimbabwe in 1980- 
87), and UN Under-Secretary-General James 
Jonah. All sides were optimistic about an end to the 
conflict, which had claimed 150,000 lives and dis- 
placed one-third of the population. 


The agreement was based largely on the Yamous- 
soukro IV Accord negotiated in October 1991 but 
never implemented [see pp. 38518; 39131]. A week 
of talks in Geneva, Switzerland, beginning on July 
10, had settled the main outstanding issues. Within 
one month of signing the agreement Sawyer was to 
relinquish power to a five-member council of state, 
comprising one nominee each from the Sawyer 
government, the NPFL and Ulimo, and two mem- 
bers nominated by “eminent Liberians”. All fac- 
tions would appoint a 35-member transitional 
legislature. At the end of a seven-month transitional 
period multiparty elections would be held. 


Implementation of a ceasefire, from July 31, would 
be monitored by an African-wide peacekeeping 
force, with the ECOMOG (ECOWAS Monitoring 
Group) force expanded to include troops from other 
African countries. This had been a principal de- 
-.mand of the NPFL, whose leader Charles Taylor 
was anxious to dilute the dominance of Nigeria in 


the peacekeeping process [see also p. 39084]. As 
the International Committee of the Red Cross 
(ICRC) wamed that more than 110,000 Liberian 
refugees were in danger of starvation, the agree- 
ment also provided for the delivery of humanitarian 
assistance and the repatriation and reintegration of 
refugees under the aegis of the UN High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees. 


i Last article p. 39494; reference article p. R14. 


SENEGAL 


Ceasefire agreement 


Armed Forces Minister Madieng Khary Di- 
eng and Diamacoune Senghor, leader of the 
rebel Movement of Democratic Forces of 
Casamance (MFDC), signed a ceasefire 
agreement on July 8 in Ziguinchoir, in the 
southern province of Casamance [for separa- 
tist violence see p. 39354]. Samba Lamine 
Mane, Minister of Defence of Guinea-Bissau, 
also signed as guarantor of the agreement on 
behalf of his government. 


The agreement committed both sides to holding 
further negotiations forthwith, although the subject 
of such talks was not stipulated. It called upon the 
French government to deploy a team of observers 
in the disputed province, and provided for a cease- 
fire throughout Casamance, the release of prison- 
ers, the non-reinforcement of government troops in 
the province and the free return of refugees. How- 
ever, within days of the signing, clashes between 
the two sides were reported. Nevertheless on July 
19-20 the government released 256 MFDC prison- 
ers. 


Wi Last article p. 39495; reference article pp. R19-20. 


NIGER 
Army unrest 


On July 12, soldiers in the town of Agadez 
took a number of regional officials hostage for 
several hours as part of a protest against the 
non-payment of three months’ salaries. Simi- 
lar incidents took place at the same time in the 
towns of Maradi, Tahoua and Zinder. 


President Mahamane Ousmane immediately con- 
demned the rebels, describing their action as politi- 
cally motivated. He reminded the mutinous troops 
that they faced the same conditions as other civil 
servants and, calling for discipline in the armed 
forces, he confirmed that the government would 
reorganize the army at all levels. 


On July 16 the Niamey weekly Le Républicain 
alleged that the rebel soldiers in Zinder had planned 
to assassinate Prime Minister Mahamadou Is- 
soufou and that the authorities had been alerted by 
soldiers loyal to the government. Government offi- 
cials confirmed that a planned visit to Zinder by 
Issoufou had been cancelled as a result of the 
mutiny, but they refused to be drawn on allegations 
of an assassination plot. 


Tuareg split 


French news agency reports on July 18 stated 
that Mano Dayak and several other leading 
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members of the rebel Front for the Liberation 
of Air and Azawad (FLAA) had left it to form 
the Front for the Liberation of Tamoust 


(FLT). 


Dayak, hitherto FLAA spokesman and one of its 
chief negotiators in talks with the government, was 
said to disagree with Tuareg leader Rissa Boula 
who was reportedly reluctant to abandon the armed 
struggle. The new movement declared its support 
for the truce signed with the government in June 
[see p. 39495]. 


Wi Last article p. 39495; reference article pp. R17-18. 


SUDAN 
Cabinet changes 


On July 8 President Omar Hassan Ahmad 
al-Bashir appointed Ali Uthman Mohammad 
Taha, second-in-command of the National Is- 
lamic Front (NIF), as Minister of Social Plan- 
ning, raising fears about the increasing 
influence of the fundamentalist NIF organiza- 
tion over Bashir’s government. However, 
Bashir insisted that Taha’s inclusion in the 
Cabinet was part of the process towards civil- 
ian rule. 


The ministries of Religious Guidance and of Youth 
were abolished, responsibility for these areas being 
absorbed by the new Ministry of Social Planning, 
which was also described as being a “guardian of 
social activity” and responsible for the zakat (a 
religious tax). 


Other changes made at the same time included the 
appointment of Ali al-Hajj Mohammad as Minister 
in the Offices of Federal Administration, a new post 
with a brief to develop federal structures. Moham- 
med was replaced at the Ministry of Planning and 
Investment by former Minister of Commerce Ibra- 
him Ubaydallah. Al-Hajj Mohammad’s role in 
peace negotiations with the various factions of the 
rebel Sudan People’s Liberation Army (SPLA) [see 
p. 39403] was assigned to Abdullah Deng Nhial at 
the newly created Ministry of Peace and Rehabili- 
tation. Nhial was also given responsibility for re- 
storing infrastructure in the war-torn south of the 
country. 


The Ministry of Commerce, Co-operation and Sup- 
ply was merged with the Ministry of Industry to 
become the Ministry of Industry and Commerce 
under Taj al-Sirr Mustafa Abd al-Salam. Ibrahim 
Nayil Idam was named as head of the new Ministry 
of Communications and Tourism. 


i Last article p. 39403; reference article p. R23. 


ETHIOPIA 
Divisions within EPRDF 


The Ethiopian People’s Revolutionary Demo- 
cratic Front (EPRDF) appeared to be experi- 
encing in July its most serious internal crisis 
since taking power in May 1991 [see pp. 
38 174-75]. Signs of a split within the organi- 
zation emerged on July 9 when its executive 
committee issued a statement announcing the 
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expulsion of an undisclosed number of 
EPRDF members. 


The statement accused the expelled members of 
“acting in their own interest”, being involved in 
“disgusting activities” and rejecting “advice and 
criticism” from the organization. The decision to 
expel them had been taken for the “benefit of the 
people” and to bring the organization into “order”. 


Reports of the arrest of members of the Tigray 
People’s Liberation Front (TPLF—a principal ele- 
ment of the EPRDF), led some commentators to 
suggest that a purge of the organization was under 
way. On July 20 the Washington-based Coalition 
of Ethiopian Democratic Forces gave details of six 
arrested TPLF members, including Aklilu 
Tetemke, a former member of the TPLF central 
committee who until his arrest was responsible for 
the administration of government military intelli- 
gence services. 


i Last article pp. 39403; 39452; reference article p. R10. 


DJIBOUTI 
Government offensive 


On July 5 the government launched a major 
offensive against the rebel Front for the Res- 
toration of Unity and Democracy (FRUD). 


Giving the first details of the operation on July 10, 
Minister of Defence Ahmad Bulaleh Barreh de- 
clared that the government had regained complete 
control of the country, that the main FRUD base at 
Asa Gayla had fallen, and that government forces 
had recaptured the Dhay forest and the towns of 
Balho, Dorra and Randa—areas which had been 
occupied by the Afar rebels since the beginning of 
the revolt in November 1991 [see pp. 38564-65]. 
FRUD acknowledged the loss of some territory, but 
claimed that its guerrillas had withdrawn to the 
mountains in the far north of the country. 


Large numbers of civilians living in rebel zones 
fled the fighting. On July 29, aid agencies reported 
that about 15,000 Djibouti nationals had taken ref- 
uge in Ethiopia, with several thousand others wait- 
ing at the border. 

On July 7 the French Minister of Co-operation, 
Michel Roussin, cancelled his visit to Djibouti 
scheduled for July 9, citing the renewed fighting as 
the reason for the decision. 

Wl Last article p. 39451; reference article p. R9. 


SOMALIA 
Conflict over peacekeeping 


Somali militia forces killed three Italian para- 
troopers and wounded 21 others in the Somali 
capital, Mogadishu, on July 2—the first time 
since World War II that Italian soldiers had 
died in combat. The shocked response within 
Italy was accompanied by opposition calls for 
the withdrawal of Italian participation in the 
UNOSOM II UN peacekeeping mission de- 
ployed in May [see pp. 39356; 39451; 
39499—where it is incorrectly given as 
UNISOM II]. It was claimed in the Italian 
media that USA belligerency, directed in par- 


ticular against the fugitive Somali warlord, 
Gen. Mohammed Farah Aydid, had contrib- 
uted to the destruction of Italy’s special rela- 
tionship with its former colony. 

The Italian government on July 5 demanded a 
greater say in the running of operations by 
UNOSOM. Italian Foreign Affairs Minister Be- 
niamino Andreatta insisted that the focus of 
UNOSOM had to shift towards promoting a “po- 
litical solution”. On July 13, amid heightened ten- 
sion following a US helicopter gunship attack 
directed against Aydid the previous day, the Italian 
government asked the USA and UN to suspend 
combat operations, and threatened to pull its troops 
out of Mogadishu in order not to be seen as an 
“occupation force”. 

According to the International Committee of the 
Red Cross (ICRC) the US operation on July 12 left 
54 Somali dead and 174 wounded; casualty figures 
issued by the UN and the USA were far lower. 
Angry crowds beat to death four foreign journalists 
in reprisal. 

Dispute over recall of Italian 
commander 


Relations between Italy and the UN deterio- 
rated further when Kofi Annan, UN Assistant 
Secretary-General for Peacekeeping Opera- 
tions, announced unilaterally on July 14 that 
the commander of the 2,600 Italian troops in 
Somalia, Gen. Bruno Loi, was to be “rotated” 
home and that his forces would most likely be 
deployed north of Mogadishu. Italian Army 
Deputy Chief of Staff Gen. Bruno Buscemi, 
one of two Italian envoys sent to Somalia on 
July 16, stated that Loi would not be recalled. 


Loi had been accused by the UN and the USA of 
taking orders from the Italian government and of 
defying UNOSOM II orders by maintaining a quiet 
diplomacy with followers of Aydid, whose arrest 
and detention had been ordered by the UN follow- 
ing the killing of 23 Pakistani troops in June [see p. 
39499]. Italy, without offering details, claimed that 
the UN had twice refused permission for the Italian 
forces to arrest Aydid. 


Reiteration of UN stance 


James Jonah, UN Under-Secretary-General 
for Political Affairs, stated on July 16 that the 
UN’s commitment to peace enforcement re- 
main undiminished and claimed that the fail- 
ure to deal with the Somali warlords would 
have “devastating” effects on future UN 
peacekeeping operations. Annan endorsed 
this view on July 21 but conceded that the time 
had come for some “fine tuning” of the opera- 
tion. 


In late July the UN and Italy were reportedly 
repairing relations, while US and Italian rep- 
resentatives, meeting on July 29, agreed to 
“reactivate the peace process”. 


New Somali Council 


Senior leaders of Aydid’s Habar Gadir clan on 
July 21 formed a clan Supreme Council. This 
did not include Aydid, reportedly according 
to his wishes. This apparent lessening of Ay- 
did’s influence was seen by analysts as posing 
a challenge to the UN to restrict its role to that 
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of peacekeeping and allow Somalis the lead- 
ing role in the political reconstruction of the 
country. 

As was revealed later, among those killed in the 
July 12 US attack [see above] were the Habar Gadir 
religious leader Shaikh Mohammed Iman, and at 
least one member of the Hawiye clan. Iman had met 
US Adnmil. (retd) Jonathan T. Howe, the UN Secre- 
tary-General’s Special Representative, three days 
beforehand, as had Hawiye leaders who were re- 
portedly seeking Howe’s support for a reconsti- 
tuted Hawiye-controlled United Somali Congress 
incorporating other clans (including the Habar- 
Gadir). 

It was revealed locally on July 23 that two Habar 
Gadir members of the Supreme Council, Ahmed 
Rage and Abdikasim Salad Hassan, had met with 
US officials. 


Wi Last article p. 39499; reference article pp. R20-21. 


KENYA 
Bank closures 


The government continued its efforts to con- 
vince the World Bank and the IMF of its 
commitment to tackling corruption and insti- 
tuting rigorous banking practices in order to 
secure their support [see p. 39451]. 


On July 20, Finance Minister Musalia Mudavadi 
ordered the closure of a local commercial bank, the 
Exchange Bank, which had been implicated in a 
huge fraud. An external audit had revealed that the . 
Exchange Bank and its parent company, Golden- 
berg International, had apparently forged export 
receipts worth US$50,000,000 and had thus been 
able to bid for scarce foreign exchange at central 
bank auctions and obtain from the government a 
pre-export credit of 35 per cent of the value of = 
fictitious exports. 


On July 23 Mudavadi announced the launch of — 
“detailed investigations” into the operations of the 
Central Bank of Kenya (CBK) and of some com- 
mercial banks. At the same time Eric C. Kotut 
resigned as governor of the CBK, although he 
denied any involvement in malpractice. On July 23 
the Pan African Bank, also allegedly involved in 
the forgery of export receipts, was closed. 


Wi Last article pp. 39498-99; reference article p. R13. 


UGANDA 


Restoration of King of 
Buganda 


Ronald Muwenda Mutebi, proclaimed 
Ssabataka (leader of Baganda clans), was 
crowned 36th Kabaka (king) of Buganda at a 
ceremony in Kampala on July 31 which 
marked the restoration of the ancient kingdom 
of Buganda. The coronation was attended by _ 
President Yoweri Museveni, and was inter- 
preted as a gesture on his part to repay the 
4,000,000 Baganda for rallying to his Na- 
tional Resistance Army in the 1981-86 civil 
war. 
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On July 15 the National Assembly had passed the 
Constitutional Amendment Statute 1993 cancel- 
ling the abolition of traditional rulers (as formalized 
in September 1967 Constitution—see p. 23239; for 
background see also pp. 21360; 21429-30; 22133). 
_ The previous Kabaka (and first federal President of 
Uganda), Sir Edward Frederick Mutesa (“King 
Freddy”), overthrown in 1966, had died in exile in 
the UK in November 1969 [see p. 23792], and 
Mutebi (his son) had been living in London, having 
failed to complete a law degree at Cambridge Uni- 
versity. 
WB Last article pp- 39304; reference article p. R25. 


BURUNDI 


Frodebu election victory - 
Coup attempt 


On June 29 Melchior Ndadaye consolidated 
his victory in the presidential polls earlier in 
the month [see pp. 39496-97] when his Front 
pour la démocratie au Burundi (Frodebu) se- 
cured in legislative elections an overwhelm- 
ing majority of seats in the National 
Assembly. Final results of the elections were 
published on July 9. The former sole legal 
party, the Union pour le progrés national 
(UPRONA), was the only other party to gain 
parliamentary representation. 

Ndadaye’s celebrations were, however, marred by 
a coup attempt on July 3, seven days before his 
inauguration. The plot, which was quickly foiled, 
appeared to have been organized by five senior 
officers loyal to former President Maj. Pierre 
‘Buyoya. However, the new President was anxious 
to stress that Buyoya had not been involved person- 
ally. 

New Cabinet 


In his inauguration speech on July 10, 
Ndadaye gave details of the new Cabinet, 
headed for the first time by a woman, Sylvie 
Kinigi, formerly a member of UPRONA and 
hitherto the executive officer of the structural 
adjustment programme. As promised by the 


Burundi legislative election results 


Party Number of % of 
votes vote Seats 


Front for Democracy in 1,532,106 72.57 65 
Burundi (Frodebu) 
Union pour le progrés 
national (UPRONA) 
Burundi People’s Party 

(RPB) 

Party for the 
Reconciliation of the 
People (PRP) 

Rally for Democracy 
and Economic and 
Social Development 
(Raddes) 

People’s Party (PP) 


461,691 21.86 
35,932 1.70 


30,251 1.43 


20; bo 2o 


24,372 
Independent candidates 853 


Total 2,110,871 


~ | Turnout: 91.38 per cent. 


New Burundi Cabinet 

Sylvie Kinigi (f) Prime Minister 

Bernard Ciza Deputy Prime Minister for 
Economic and Social Affairs 

Melchior Ntahorwama Deputy Prime 
Minister for Institutional Reforms and 
Development 

Sylvestre Ntibantunganya External 
Relations and Co-operation 

Juvénal Ndayikeza Territorial 
Administration and Communal 
Development 

Gaspard Sindayigaya Planning, 
Development and Finance 

Lt.-Col. Charles Ntakije National Defence 

Léonard Nyangoma Civil Service, Labour 
and Repatriation of Refugees 

Cyprien Ntaryamira Agriculture and 
Livestock 

Liboire Ndendahayo National Education 

Fulgence Dwima Bakana Justice, Keeper 
of the Seals 

Jacques Ngendakumana Commerce, 
Industry, Handicrafts and Tourism 

Ernest Kabushemeye Natural Resources 
and Territorial Management 

Shadrack Niyonkuru Transport, Posts and 
Telecommunications 

Anatole Kanyenkiko Public Works and 
Equipment 

Jean-Marie Ngendahayo Communication 
and Government Spokesman 

Marguerite Bukuru (f) Social Affairs, 
Human Rights and Women’s Affairs 

Jean Minani Public Health 

Cyriaque Simbizi Youth, Culture and 
Leisure 

Emmanuel Ndayihereje Secretary of State 
in charge of Communal Development 

Prosper Banyankiye Secretary of State in 
charge of Planning and Development 

Salvator Toyi Secretary of State in charge 
of Budget and Fiscal Management 

Lt.-Col. Lazare Gakoryo Secretary of State 
in charge of Internal Security 

Women are denoted by (f). 


new President, who was himself the first Hutu 
head of state, his Prime Minister was a Tutsi 
[see pp. 39496-97] as were six other members 
of the new administration. 


President Ndadaye also gave details in his inaugu- 
ration speech of a six-month programme of action. 
This included an amnesty which was expected to 
result in the release of 5,000 prisoners and the 
repatriation of Burundian refugees (some 300,000 
people of mainly Hutu origin) from neighbouring 
countries. 


i Last article pp. 39496-97; reference article p. R6. 


RWANDA 


New government 


On July 16, following three days of negotia- 
tions with representatives of the five parties in 
the coalition government, President Juvénal 
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Habyarimana named Agathe Uwilingiymana 
of the Republican Democratic Movement 
(MDR) as Prime Minister. Her appointment 
followed the rejection in June of Prime Min- 
ister Dismas Nsengiyaremye as head of a new 
coalition government [see p. 39496]. 


At the same time the term of office of the transi- 
tional government was extended [see p. 39404 for 
earlier extension]. Although no specific date was 
set for the end of the new mandate, it was agreed 
that the new administration would remain in office 
until a broad-based transitional government [see p. 
39133] took office. 


The Cabinet named on July 18 showed few changes 
compared with its predecessor. All ministers from 
the Republican National Movement for Democracy 
and Development, the Social Democratic Party, 
and the Christian Democratic Party retained their 
portfolios. However, all serving MDR ministers 
were replaced, including Boniface Ngulinzaira 
who was replaced as Minister of Foreign Affairs 
and Co-operation by Anastase Gasana. Jean-Marie 
Vianney Mbonimpa, also of the MDR, became 
Minister of Primary and Secondary Education, the 
post hitherto held by Uwilingiyimana. Agnes 
Ntamabyaliro of the Liberal Party (PL) was ap- 
pointed to the vacant post of Minister of Justice, 
and was replaced at the Ministry of Commerce, 
Industry and Handicrafts by PL member Justin 
Mugenzi. On July 23 the resignation of James 
Gasana as Minister of Defence was reported. 

The appointment of Uwilingiyimana, the first fe- 
male Prime Minister, was not approved by the 
MDR leadership, which continued to support 
Nsengiyaremye, also of the MDR. On July 23 
Uwilingiyimana was compelled to attend a national 
congress of the party where she was castigated for 
accepting the post and forced to sign a letter of 
resignation. However, she immediately retracted 
this letter and insisted that she would continue as 
Prime Minister. On July 25 she and the other three 
MDR members of the Cabinet were expelled from 
the party, accused of treason. 

Peace treaty delays 


Negotiations between the government and 
representatives of the rebel Rwandan Patriotic 
Front (FPR) resumed in mid-July, having col- 
lapsed in June [see p. 39496]. The talks ended 
on July 25 with agreement on the creation of 
an integrated army, an earlier obstacle. A final 
comprehensive peace treaty was expected to 
be signed in early August. 

I Last article p. 39496; reference article pp. R18-19. 


SEYCHELLES 
Multiparty elections 


On July 23 President France-Albert René, 
who came to power in an armed coup in June 
1977 [see pp. 28485-86], won the first multi- 
party presidential elections since inde- 
pendence in 1976 [see p. 27852; see p. 38996 
for multiparty election to constitutional com- 
mission in July 1992]. His Seychelles Peo- 
ple’s Progressive Front (SPPF) also secured 
an absolute majority in simultaneous elections 
to the National Assembly. Voting took place 
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Seychelles election results 
Presidential elections 


Candidate % of 


vote 
59.50 


Votes 


France-Albert René 
(SPPF) 

Sir James Mancham (DP) 

Philippe Boullé (UO) 


Total 


25,627 


15,815 36.72 
1,631 3.78 


43,073 100 
Legislative elections 


Party % of 


vote 
56.5 


Seats* 
Seychelles People’s 2a) 
Progressive Front (SPPF) 
Democratic Party (DP) 32.3 
United Opposition (UO) 0:7 
Others 1S 


Total 100 


5 4) 
1 (1) 
0 ©) 


33(10) 


*Figures in parentheses indicate number of 
additional seats allocated on proportional 
basis, the new Constitution allowing for up to 
11 seats to be allocated in this way to parties 
winning at least 9 per cent of votes. 


Turnout: 86 per cent. 


just over a month after the adoption by refer- 
endum of a new Constitution [see p. 39499]. 


President René’s nearest rival in the presidential 
poll was Sir James Mancham of the Democratic 
Party (DP), who was ousted as President in René’s 
June 1977 coup. The third presidential aspirant was 
Philippe Boullé, candidate of the United Opposi- 
tion (UO), a newly created coalition comprising 
three opposition parties—the Parti Seselwa, the 
Seychellois National Movement and the National 
Alliance Party (of which Boullé was the leader) — 
which had been opposed to the adoption of the new 
Constitution. 


Wi Last article p. 39499; reference article p. R20. 


MADAGASCAR 


Election results 


Official results of legislative elections held on 
June 16 [see p. 39500], released by the High 
Constitutional Court on July 21, confirmed 
that political groupings associated with the 
Comité des forces vives and supporting Presi- 
dent Albert Zafy had secured a majority in the 
National Assembly, taking 75 of the 138 seats. 


The Court annulled the results in four northem 
constituencies, due to irregularities, and ordered 
that fresh ballots be held. 


Bi Last article p. 39500; reference article p. R14. 


Madagascar legislative elections 
Party Seats 


*Rasalama Active Forces Cartel 46 

* Fihaonana 8 

* AKFM-Fanavaozana (Congress Party 5) 
for Malagasy Independence—Renewal) 

*National Union for Development and 5 
Democracy (UNDD)—Rasalama 
Active Forces 

*Farimbona 

*UNDD 

*Committee supporting the Development 
of Democracy in Madagascar (CSDDM) 

* Accord 

*Rasalama Active Forces—Teachers and 
Educators 

*GRAD-Iloafo 

*Vatomizana 

Movement for Proletarian Power (MFM) 

Leader-Fanilo 

Famima 

Rally for Social Democracy (RPSD) 

Fivoarana 

Others 10 

Vacant 


Total 138 


*Parties in the new legislature supporting the 
government. 


ECOWAS 
16th annual summit 


The 16th annual meeting of the heads of state 
and government of the 16-member Economic 
Community of West African States 
(ECOWAS) was held on July 22-24 in Co- 
tonou, Benin [see p. R27 for list of members; 
see p. 38993 for 1992 summit]. 


The civil war in Liberia and the role of the 
Community in the conflict was, as in 1992, a 
dominant issue, with delegates expressing 
cautious optimism for the restoration of 
peace. On July 25, following the close of the 
meeting, a peace accord was signed in Co- 
tonou by the main factions in the war as well 
as by the mediators including ECOWAS 
Chairman, President Nicéphore Soglo of Be- 
nin [see p. 39545]. 


The summit ended with the signing of a revised 
community treaty which recognized the increasing 
political agenda of ECOWAS by enshrining the 
prevention and control of regional conflicts in its 
constitution. It also instituted a community tax 
based on the total value of imports from member 
countries, and provided for the establishment of a 
regional parliament, an Economic and Social 
Council and an ECOWAS Court of Justice. Soglo 
declared that the adoption of the new treaty had 
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given ECOWAS the means to achieve its main 
goal: “real economic and political union”. 
Il Last article p. 38993; reference article p. R27. 


IN BRIEF 


BENIN: On July 3 President Nicéphore Soglo 
announced that he had decided to join the 
Benin Renaissance Party (PRB), established 
in 1992 by his wife, Rosine Soglo; speaking 
at a PRB congress the President said that he 
hoped that the party would act “as a catalyst” 
to enable democracy to take root in Benin. 


COMOROS: It was announced on July 23 
that parliamentary elections would be held 
over two rounds on Oct. 10 and Oct. 24, 
following the dissolution of the current Fed- 
eral Assembly by President Said Mohammed 
Djohar on June 19 [see pp. 39499-500]. 


EQUATORIAL GUINEA: On July 16 Presi- 
dent Teodoro Obiang Nguema Mbasogo an- 
nounced that the country’s first multiparty 
legislative elections would be held on Sept. 
12; however, the majority of the 14 registered 
parties indicated that they would not partici- 
pate in polls in protest at the government’s 
refusal to reform the electoral law and to 
revise the electoral register in the presence of 
international experts. 


GABON: Following his nomination as the 
National Recovery Movement’s candidate for © 
the December 1993 presidential election Si- 
mon Oyono-Aba’a resigned from the Cabinet, 
prompting a minor reshuffle; he was replaced 
as Minister of Labour, Human Resources and 
Professional Training by Charles Mangouka, 
whose post as Minister-Delegate to the Min- 
istry of Mines, Energy and Hydraulic Re- 
sources was assigned to Samuel Lambert 
Ondo. Albert Ndong Obiang was appointed 
Secretary of State in the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, Livestock and Rural Development. 


MALAWI: Citing ill-health, Dalton Ka- 
topola resigned as Minister of Trade and In- 
dustry on July 30; President Hastings Kamuzu 
Banda took responsibility for the portfolio 
until the appointment of a new minister. 


NAMIBIA-SOUTH AFRICA: On July 8 
delegations from the two countries agreed to 
the joint management of Rooikop Airport in 
Walvis Bay; the management committee of 
the Joint Administrative Authority for the dis- 
puted enclave [see p. 39038] expressed the 
hope that the move would pave the way for an 
agreement to extend air services to and from 
Walvis Bay. 
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UNITED STATES 
Dismissal of FBI Director 


President Bill Clinton on July 19 dismissed 
William S. Sessions as the Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI). 


Sessions, who was in the sixth year of his 10-year 
term as Director [for his appointment see p. 35305], 
was the first FBI chief ever to have been dismissed. 
Clinton explained the move on the grounds that 
both he and Attorney General Janet Reno had 
agreed that sufficiently “serious questions” had 
been raised conceming Sessions’s conduct to en- 
sure that he could “no longer effectively lead the 
Bureau”, and that it was time to “give the crime 
fighters the leadership they deserve”. 


The move ended an extraordinary six-month period 
which had begun in January 1993 with the publica- 
tion of a scathing report from the Justice Depart- 
ment’s Office of Professional Responsibility, 
accusing Sessions of numerous ethical violations 
including the misuse of FBI vehicles, aircraft and 
employees for personal ends [see p. 39263]. There 
followed increasing, but ultimately unsuccessful, 
pressure from Reno and Clinton to persuade Ses- 
sions to resign. The process culminated in a meet- 
ing on July 17 between Sessions, Reno and White 
House counsel Bernard Nussbaum, at which the 
Director was informed that he must either resign 
-. immediately or face dismissal. 

‘At a press conference held immediately after his 
dismissal Sessions derided the “scurrilous attacks” 
which had been made on his integrity, and main- 
tained that his leadership of the FBI had been 
accompanied by “astounding accomplishments”. 
He stated that his steadfast refusal to resign had 
been motivated by his desire to preserve the “inde- 
pendence” of the FBI. 


Clinton announced on July 20 that he had 
chosen Louis J. Freeh, 43, a federal district 
court judge for Manhattan, to replace Ses- 
sions. Freeh, whose appointment was con- 
firmed by the Senate on Aug. 6, had served 
for 10 years as an FBI agent and was reputed 
to be one of the country’s most implacable 
opponents of organized crime. 


Compromise on issue of 
homosexuals in armed forces 


Clinton on July 19 finally unveiled the ad- 
ministration’s revised policy on the divisive 
issue of the eligibility of homosexuals to serve 
in the armed forces. Despite his unequivocal 
election campaign pledge to end the prohibi- 
tion on homosexuals, the policy which Clin- 
ton finally agreed—after six months of 
negotiations with the Defence Department— 
was a compromise which fell far short of his 
original undertaking. It allowed homosexuals 
to serve only on condition that they neither 
’ declared nor practised their sexual orienta- 
tion. 


Clinton’s attempt, immediately on taking office in 
January 1993, to implement his campaign pledge— 
which had been a key factor in gamering the sup- 
port of an estimated 80 per cent of homosexual 
voters in the presidential election—had led to a 
storm of protest from the military establishment, 
and implacable opposition from within Congress. 
The level of antagonism was such that the policy 
was shelved for six months pending further con- 
sultation [see p. 39262]. 


In announcing the new policy—which took the 
form of a directive from Defence Secretary Les 
Aspin to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, becoming effec- 
tive from Oct. 1, 1993—Clinton stated that it was 
“not identical with some of my own goals” but was 
“an honourable compromise”. The essence of the 
compromise was that the blanket ban on homo- 
sexuals serving in the armed forces was removed. 
Also dispensed with was the policy of inquiring 
into an individual’s sexual orientation at the point 
of recruitment, a practice abandoned during the 
consultative period upon the orders of the Presi- 
dent. However, the new policy allowed the expul- 
sion of military personnel for almost any form of 
homosexual conduct or for behaviour which dem- 
onstrated a “propensity or intent” to engage in 
homosexual activity, regardless of where such be- 
haviour occurred. Furthermore, any personnel 
openly declaring themselves to be homosexual 
would create the presumption of an intention to 
contravene the rules of military conduct. 


The new policy was denounced by many ho- 
mosexual pressure groups as a betrayal of 
Clinton’s election pledge and as showing will- 
ingness to pander to heterosexual bigotry. 


Court decision on Colorado 
anti-homosexual law 


The unveiling of the new policy coincided 
with a decision by the Supreme Court of Colo- 
rado that Amendment 2, an anti-homosexual 
provision adopted by state voters in Novem- 
ber 1992 [see p. 39176], probably violated 
individual rights as enshrined in the Constitu- 
tion and, therefore, should not be enforced. 
The Court also suggested that a policy which 
abrogated fundamental rights “may not be 
submitted to a vote”. 

Amendment 2, which removed protection for ho- 
mosexuals against discrimination in areas such as 
jobs and housing, had been approved by 53 percent 
of voters but had been challenged by homosexual 
rights organizations. It had led to a boycott by 
homosexuals of Colorado which was estimated to 
have cost the state some $35,000,000 in lost con- 
vention revenue. The Court’s decision was of sig- 
nificance beyond the boundaries of the state, in that 
similar propositions were known to be circulating 
in Florida, Maine, Idaho and Michigan. 


Presidential approval of 
military base closures 


The administration on July 2 accepted without 
alteration the recommendation of an inde- 
pendent review body—the Base Closing and 
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Realignment Commission—which had se- 
lected 129 domestic military bases for clo- 
sure. Clinton also announced a $5,000 million 
package which he described as “an unprece- 
dented federal effort” to cushion the impact of 
the closures upon the economies of those 
communities most directly affected. 


The closures, which included 35 major sites, were 
due to be implemented unless rejected by Congress 
within 45 working days. Defence Secretary Aspin 
had also identified 92 overseas bases which were 
to be closed or scaled down. Many of these were in 
Germany and their closure was in line with the 
Clinton administration’s aim to reduce US forces 
in Europe to 100,000, compared with the 150,000 
which had been planned by his predecessor, George 
Bush. 


Report on travel staff 
dismissals - Death of White 
House aide 


An internal report into the dismissal of seven 
White House travel office employees in May 
[see p. 39453] was released on July 2. It found 
that, while there had been “financial misman- 
agement” in the travel office, the administra- 
tion had acted improperly in dismissing the 
employees and in attempting to persuade the 
FBI to investigate the matter. 


In presenting the report, White House Chief of Staff 
Thomas F. McLarty—who, together with the Di- 
rector of the Office of Management and Budget 
Leon E. Panetta, had been responsible for conduct- 
ing the inquiry —gave assurances that internal pro- 
cedures were being amended in order to avoid any 
repetition of the incident. The report singled out 
several White House officials for having acted 
inappropriately, and recommended that five of the 
dismissed officials—those who had not been re- 
sponsible for financial management—should be 
re-employed at the White House. 


In an incident which was widely believed to 
have been related to the report, Vincent Foster 
Jr, White House deputy counsel, was found 
shot dead on July 20 ina Virginia park, having 
apparently committed suicide. Although not 
directly criticized in the report, Foster, a child- 
hood friend of Clinton’s, had been closely 
involved in the travel office affair. 


Trial of former postmaster of 
the House of Representatives 


The former postmaster of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Robert V. Rota, on July 19 
pleaded guilty in a federal court to one count 
of conspiracy and two counts of embezzle- 
ment. He also admitted to having helped sev- 
eral members of Congress embezzle money 
from the House Post Office. Evidence con- 
tained in the court papers indicated that one of 
the Congressmen to have received money in 
the scheme was Dan Rostenkowski, a Demo- 
cratic representative for Illinois and the chair- 
man of the powerful ways and means 
committee. 
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Rota’s plea-bargain, under which he agreed to 
plead guilty and to co-operate with federal prose- 
cutors, represented a major breakthrough in the 
investigation of the House Post Office scandal 
which, since Rota’s enforced resignation in March 
1991 following the disclosure of the scandal, ap- 
peared to have lost momentum. Rota’s admissions 
were also damaging as they corroborated state- 
ments made by in mid-1992 by another post office 
employee, James Smith. Based on Smith’s allega- 
tions, federal prosecutors had subpoenaed the offi- 
cial expense records of Rostenkowski and two 
other Democratic Congressmen. 


It was generally acknowledged that Rota’s guilty 
plea marked an important step towards the indict- 
ment of Rostenkowski. In view of the legislator’s 
enormous influence as a power-broker within the 
House, and the pivotal role played by the Ways and 
Means Committee in the negotiations over Clin- 
ton’s deficit reduction plan and the proposed health 
care reforms currently being formulated, the possi- 
bility of his enforced retirement from politics was 
seen as potentially damaging for the Clinton ad- 
ministration. 


On July 24 Rostenkowski, having engaged a 
new team of lawyers to combat the allega- 
tions, gave his first public reaction to the 
claims arising from the Rota trial. Referring 
to the “many unfair, false and baseless allega- 
tions”, Rostenkowski stated that he was “in- 
nocent of any wrongdoing”. 


Arrest of Sheik Omar Abdel 
Rahman 


The arrest of eight Muslim fundamentalists in 
New York City in late June [see p. 39502] led 
to increased calls for the detention of their 
spiritual leader Shaikh Umar Abdul Rahman, 
55, a blind diabetic cleric based at a mosque 
in Jersey City. Several of the eight Muslims, 
who were accused of planning bomb and as- 
sassination attacks within the city, were fol- 
lowers of Rahman, as were those arrested 
earlier in connection with the bombing of the 
World Trade Center in February [see pp. 
39311; 39358; 39407]. 


The decision not to detain Rahman led to protests 
by Jewish interest groups and by New York Repub- 
lican Senator Alfonse D’Amato, who was report- 
edly on the list of targets for assassination by 
Rahman’s followers. Although there was insuffi- 
cient evidence to charge Rahman in connection 
with the bomb plots, on July 1 Attorney General 
Janet Reno authorized FBI agents to detain the 
cleric. The move followed the revocation of the 
parole order which had allowed Rahman, an Egyp- 
tian citizen, to remain at liberty pending an appeal 
against a deportation order served upon him. 
Rahman had entered the USA on a tourist visa in 
July 1990, and had later obtained resident status as 
a minister of religion. This was rescinded in March 
1992, however, on the grounds that he had con- 
cealed his criminal record in Egypt. 


Rahman was arrested on July 2 and held in a 
federal detention facility. The State Depart- 
ment confirmed on July 6 that it had received 
a request from the Egyptian government to 
extradite Rahman to face charges of inciting 


anti-government disturbances [see also p. 
39xxx]. The federal Board of Immigration 
Appeals on July 9 denied Rahman’s request 
for political asylum in the USA and upheld the 
deportation order against him. 

The federal authorities on July 23 arrested 
Matarawy Mohammed Said Saleh in connection 
with the bombing conspiracy uncovered in June. 
Following his detention the authorities confirmed 
that they had detained all of those wanted in con- 
nection with the plot. 


Report on 1991 New York 
riots 


The mayor of New York City, David Dinkins, 
was severely criticized in an official report 
into the fighting between blacks and Hasidic 
Jews in New York City in August 1991 [see 
pp. 38383-84]. The report, published on July 
20, accused Dinkins of failing to exercise 
strong leadership during New York’s worst 
disturbances for 20 years. 


The inquiry, which had been ordered by New York 
Governor Mario Cuomo, found that the police had 
failed to take the necessary steps to quell the riots, 
and that Dinkins had failed to question the police 
tactics or their assessment of the situation. The 
findings were thought to have damaged the chances 
of Dinkins, the city’s first black mayor, from being 
re-elected in November, when he was likely to face 
a strong challenge from the Republican candidate 
Rudolph Giuliani. A former state prosecutor, Gi- 
uliani had narrowly lost to Dinkins in the 1989 
mayoral elections [see p. 37035). 


Severe flooding in Midwest 


Following two months of heavy rain the Mid- 
west suffered severe flooding during July as 
the Mississippi-Missouri river system broke 
its banks along a 500-mile stretch, killing at 
least 41 people and submerging more than 
40,000 sq km of arable land. 


Iowa was particularly severely affected. Des 
Moines, the state’s largest city, was left without 
drinking water as flood waters contaminated the 
city’s water-treatment plant. Also badly affected 
were parts of Wisconsin, Illinois, Missouri, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, and South Dakota. In response to 
the disaster a huge aid effort was mounted involy- 
ing volunteers, charities and the National Guard. 


President Clinton made several visits to the 
affected areas and declared them to be major 
disaster areas, thereby rendering them eligible 
for immediate federal assistance. He also un- 
veiled a plan to provide an immediate emer- 
gency aid package worth $3,000 million, and 
on July 17 he convened a “flood summit” 
involving governors and officials from nine 
Midwestern states. The emergency aid pack- 
age was finally approved at the end of the 
month after being delayed in the House of 
Representatives by disputes over how it 
should be financed. 


With estimates of the cost of the floods standing at 
$12,000 million by late July, and rising almost by 
the day, however, it was widely acknowledged that 
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further funds would be required. There were fears 
that the final cost of the damage could exceed the 
$25,000 million wrought in 1992 by Hurricane 
Andrew [see pp. 39044; 39088-89], thereby mak- 
ing it the most expensive natural disaster in US 
history. 

While the Midwest was being deluged by incessant 
rain, the east coast of the country suffered a heat 
wave during mid-July, with temperatures in the 
high 90s Fahrenheit. More than 50 people were 
reported to have died in Philadelphia alone, and the 
final death toll was expected to be in excess of 100. 


In brief 


Gian Ferri, a mortgage broker, shot dead eight 
people and wounded at least six others in a shooting 
spree inside the offices of a San Francisco law firm 
with which he was in dispute; he then committed 
suicide before he could be arrested. 


@ Last article pp. 39500-02; reference article pp. R54-56. 


CANADA 


Cancellation of Senate pay 
rise 


The Canadian Senate, the upper house of the 
country’s bicameral legislature, on July 12 
bowed to public pressure and rescinded a pay 
rise which it had voted for itself less than three 
weeks earlier. 


The rise, in the form of a C$6,000 per year increase 
in expense allowances, had been approved on June © 
23 (US$1.00=C$1.2802 as at July 26, 1993). It led 
to a public outcry as, with unemployment at more 
than 11 per cent of the workforce and inflation 
running at 1.8 per cent per annum, many public 
employees were facing a pay freeze and those in 
the private sector were receiving only token pay 
increases. It also had the effect of intensifying calls 
for the fundamental reform or complete abolition 
of the non-elected upper chamber. 


With a general election due by the end of the 
year, both the ruling Progressive Conserva- 
tive Party (PCP) and the opposition Liberals 
were anxious to placate public unease in order 
to prevent a further increase in support for the 
country’s smaller parties, many of which were 
committed to constitutional reform. Accord- 
ingly, after the intervention of the leaders of 
the two main parties, the Senate voted by 80 
votes to one, with two abstentions, to rescind 
the increase. 


BB Last article p. 39502; reference article pp. R33-34. 


MEXICO 


Proposed electoral reforms 


President Carlos Salinas de Gortari, begin- 
ning his last year in office, on July 7 unveiled ’ 

a package of reforms designed to bring the 
country’s antiquated political system in line 
with his efforts to modernize the economy. In 
the run-up to the 1994 presidential elections, 
the reported aim of the package was to defuse 
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opposition accusations that the ruling Institu- 
tional Revolutionary Party (PRI) had used 
fraudulent methods to retain power since the 
1920s. 


_ Still to be approved by a special session of the 
Congress, the reforms would (i) set limits on cam- 
paign spending [see pp. 39184; 39359] and guaran- 
tee parties access to the media; (ii) make the 
electoral register subject to audit by independent 
bodies; (iii) empower electoral tribunals, rather 
than the Congress itself, to monitor congressional 
elections; (iv) ensure that election officials were 
chosen at random; (v) require the immediate re- 
lease of election results; (vi) increase from two to 
three the allocation to each state of Senate seats, 
with the third senator drawn from a minority party 
which obtained more than a specified percentage of 
the vote; (vii) end the “governability clause”— 
which currently guaranteed a majority in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies to the party obtaining 35 per cent 
of the vote—and ensure that no more than 65 per 
cent of the deputies came from a single party. 


The response from opposition parties was cautious, 
but the National Action Party (PAN) was expected 
to support the package. Most concern was ex- 
pressed by some PRI deputies, who claimed not to 
have been consulted in advance and who described 
the changes as a gift to the opposition. 


State elections 


The reforms came after the PRI’s overwhelm- 

ing victory in the key governorship election 

on July 5 in the State of México, the country’s 

most populous state, which was seen as a 

barometer for the forthcoming presidential 
elections. 


On a SO per cent turnout, the PRI received 63 per 
cent of the vote and the PAN 18 percent, with 9 per 
cent going to the Party of the Democratic Revolu- 
tion (PRD); votes for three minor parties and inva- 
lid votes amounted to 10 per cent. The PRD 
presidential candidate Cuauhtémoc Cardenas 
Solorzano filed a legal suit for the annulment of the 
election on the grounds of fraud. 


The PRI also won the July 4 gubematorial elections 
in the small Pacific coastal state of Nayarit, com- 
bined votes for the PRI and the Authentic Party of 
the Mexican Revolution (PARM) amounting to 61 
per cent of the total, against 27 per cent for the PRD 
and 4 per cent for the PAN; the Cardenista National 
Reconstruction Party (PFCRN) received 1 per cent 
and votes for other parties and invalid votes totalled 
7 per cent. 


Deportations 


Refugees from mainland China were deported 
on July 17, the first of 400 illegal immigrants 
who had arrived in two ships from across the 
Pacific. 


Environmental threat from 
acid-carrying tanker 


In mid-July Greenpeace International and lo- 
cal environmentalists described as serious the 
impact of a beached Norwegian-owned 
tanker, the Betula, which they claimed was 
leaking sulphuric acid and threatening shal- 
~ low waters in and around the Pacific port of 
Lazaro Cardenas. 


The Mexican navy on July 12 stated that it hoped 
to neutralize the 4,000 tonnes of acid within 10 
days. Thirty fishermen were imprisoned after at- 
tempting to blockade the port in protest at the threat 
to their livelihoods. 


Wi Last article pp. 39502-03; reference article pp. 45-46. 


CUBA 


Lifting of foreign currency 
ban - Other economic 
measures 


President Fidel Castro Ruz stated on July 26 
that in order to attract desperately needed 
foreign currency and to “save the revolution” 
from the current economic crisis, the ban on 
Cubans holding foreign currency, specifically 
US dollars, was to be lifted, and restrictions 
on Cubans abroad, mostly in the USA, travel- 
ling to Cuba were to be eased. More foreign 
investment and flexibility in state-managed 
companies were also to be actively encour- 
aged. 


The announcement, officially forecast in advance, 
was made during Castro’s address marking the 40th 
anniversary of the 1953 guerrilla attack on the 
Moncada barracks (the prelude to the 1959 revolu- 
tion). As part of an official cost-cutting exercise, 
the address was delivered to a few thousand people 
in the southem city of Santiago de Cuba rather than 
to a mass rally in the capital, Havana. 


Analysts saw the currency decision, ending a 30- 
year ban, as de facto government recognition of the 
booming black market, where the Cuban peso was 
being traded at close to 60 to the dollar, compared 
with an official rate which stood at around 0.75 
pesos to the dollar. Remittances from US-Cuban 
exiles to relatives, limited to US$900 a year per 
family by US law but worth a total of 
US$300,000,000 in 1992, were now expected to 
increase. Cubans in possession of dollars would be 
allowed into special “dollar shops” (previously re- 
served for tourists and diplomats) to buy imported 
goods either unavailable or in short supply else- 
where. However, Carlos Lage Davila, a Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Council of State, Secretary of the 
Council of Ministers and the most senior economic 
official, emphasized on July 23 that the measures 
adopted to attract foreign currency would be ac- 
companied by others to cut excess money in circu- 
lation and to revalue the peso. He asserted that the 
measures did not entail the renunciation of revolu- 
tionary principles. 


Castro, ina July 2 address to the National Assembly 
of People’s Power (ANPP—legislature), had called 
for “economic realism”, and officials also hinted at 
the return of private food markets, suspended in 
1986, and the legalization of small-scale enter- 
prises. The establishment of a partly foreign-owned 
bank was also reported to be under study. However, 
Castro apparently intended that the economic 
changes should not be matched by political reform, 
warning on July 18 against perestroika which he 
claimed had destroyed the former Soviet Union but 
would not be allowed to undermine 34 years of 
one-party rule in Cuba. 
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Russian loan 


Bilateral talks with Russia in Moscow on July 
5-8 resulted in a Russian investment loan of 
US$380,000,000, to complete 12 projects 
contracted before the collapse of the Soviet 
Union. An additional credit of 
US$30,000,000 was included for the comple- 
tion of the Juraga nuclear power station in 
Cienfuegos province [see p. 39090]. 


Resumption of sugar exports 


The government announced on July 19 the 
resumption of sugar exports, suspended on 
June 3 due to the adverse effects on the harvest 
of severe weather [see p. 39504]. 


Attempts by asylum seekers to reach 
USA 


The Interior Ministry stated on July 6 that the 
security forces had foiled a third attempt in 
five days by US-based Cuban exiles to smug- 
gle would-be asylum seekers to the US main- 
land. In one of the incidents, on July 1, a 
Cuban-American was wounded and three Cu- 
bans killed when a US registered launch was 
fired on. 


Acting Foreign Relations Minister Roberto Ro- 
baina Gonzalez on July 8 described as “slanderous” 
US State Department charges that in late June 
border guards had shot dead four Cuban swimmers 
trying to seek asylum in the US naval base at 
Guantanamo. 


BB Last article p- 39504; reference article p. R37. 


HAITI 


Peace agreement 


Exiled President Jean-Bertrand Aristide and 
the 1991 coup leader Gen. Raoul Cédras, C.- 
in-C. of the armed forces, signed on July 3 a 
peace agreement mediated by the UN and 
Organization of American States (OAS) to 
resolve the political crisis in Haiti. 


No direct meeting took place between the two in 
six days of talks on Governor’s Island, off New 
York [see p. 39504]. 


The 10-point peace plan allowed for (i) the granting 
by Aristide of an amnesty (without specifying pre- 
cisely whom this would cover); (ii) Aristide’s re- 
tum to Haiti by Oct. 30, 1993; (iii) the resignation 
of Cédras (but not of other army officers) and the 
appointment by Aristide of a new armed forces 
C.-in C., who, in turn, was to name his own staff; 
(iv) the adoption of a law creating a new police 
force and the appointment of a new police chief by 
Aristide; (v) the appointment by Aristide of a Prime 
Minister; (vi) the ratification of the Prime Minis- 
ter’s appointment by a “normal” Haitian National 
Assembly; (vii) the suspension of UN and OAS 
trade sanctions once the new Prime Minister took 
office; (viii) the start of exchanges among political 
parties under UN-OAS auspices to put the country 
on the path to normality; (ix) international co-op- 
eration, consisting of technical aid and assistance, 
to make administrative and judicial reforms and to 
modernize the armed forces; and (x) UN and OAS 
verification of full compliance with the agreement. 
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The quick acceptance of the agreement by 
Cédras’s delegation reportedly placed maxi- 
mum pressure on both Aristide and the Hai- 
tian military to comply. 

Aristide held out for several hours before signing 
and reportedly did so on receiving UN guarantees 
for his personal safety on his return and a pledge 
that the trade embargo would be reimposed if the 
military continued to violate human rights. He had 
initially opposed the proposed four-month “transi- 
tion period” before being restored to office, and had 
sought the quick retirement of the army high com- 
mand. 

Cédras, who on his return to Haiti on July 3 had 
called on the Army to retum to barracks, confi- 
dently announced on July 9 that the military would 
honour the agreement. 

Representatives of the main political parties also 
approved the agreement following talks in New 
York on July 14-16 and agreed to a political truce 
which would last some six months to guarantee a 
stable transition period for the establishment of 
democracy. 

News of the accord did not prevent pro-Aristide 
demonstrations on July 10 and 17 which were 
broken up by the army. 

New Prime Minister - Clinton meeting 


The US State Department announced on July 
26 that Aristide intended to name as new 
Prime Minister Robert Malval, a European- 
educated intellectual and owner of the Natal 
publishing company, who also commanded 
the respect of the business class. 


In a meeting with US President Bill Clinton 
and US Secretary of State Warren Christopher 
on July 22, Aristide was given assurances that 
the USA would send 350 troops and military 
engineers to help retrain Haiti’s army and 
work on military construction projects. 
France, Canada and some Caribbean coun- 
tries were also expected to collaborate in an 
international force for Haiti. 

Wi Last article p. 39504; reference article pp. R43-44. 


TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 
Party political developments 


On July 19 Nello Mitchell, secretary-general 
of the ruling People’s National Movement 
(PNM), was expelled from the party. The 
PNM’s general council said that Mitchell had 
been found guilty of “gross disrespect to the 
legitimate authority of the central executive 
and the general council”. Mitchell described 
the charges as frivolous and attributed his 
expulsion to his “strained relationship” with 
the leadership. 

A new party, the National Development Party 
(NDP), was launched on July 20 under the leader- 
ship of Carson Charles, who had held ministerial 
office in the National Alliance for Reconstruction 
(NAR) government prior to December 1991, but 
who had lost the NAR’s 1993 leadership contest to 
Selby Wilson. 

Wi Last article p. 39312; reference article p. R52. 


CARICOM 
Annual summit 


The 14th annual meeting of heads of govern- 
ment of the member countries of the Carib- 
bean Community (CARICOM) was held on 
July 5-8 in Nassau, capital of the Bahamas, 
and was also attended by President Rafael 
Angel Calderon Fournier of Costa Rica, Car- 
los Morales Troncoso, Vice-President of the 
Dominican Republic, and Baltasar Corrada 
del Rio, Secretary of State for Puerto Rico [for 
13th summit held in July 1992 see p. 39003]. 


The dominant theme throughout the conference 
was the need for a common external economic 
strategy to limit the dislocation to the region caused 
by changes in the global economy. The participants 
agreed that this approach had to be complemented 
by internal strategies which aimed at developing a 
single regional market, closer monetary and finan- 
cial co-operation and integration. 


“Extreme concern” was expressed at initiatives of 
Latin American banana producing countries to per- 
suade the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) to rule against the new European Commu- 
nity (EC) import regime, which took effect on July 
1 with special access for banana exports from Af- 
rican, Caribbean and Pacific (ACP) countries [see 
pp. 39460; 39507; 39574]. An offer from Calderon 
to resolve the matter through dialogue “without a 
banana war” was warmly received. 


The consolidation of relations between CARICOM 
and Central American countries over the previous 
year was welcomed, as was the intensification of 
CARICOM’s relations with Latin America through 
the Group of Rio, the Andean Corporation for 
Development (CAF), the Latin American Eco- 
nomic System (SELA) and the Organization of 
American States (OAS). Closer co-operation with 
French overseas departments in the Caribbean was 
also to be pursued. 

Another major item was the inauguration of a 
CARICOM-Cuba joint commission on July 7 to 
foster closer ties. References to free and fair elec- 
tions and democracy were deleted from the original 
resolution, reportedly at Cuba’s request. 


I Last article p. 39460; reference article pp. R58-59. 


GUATEMALA 
Murder of leading politician 


The July 3 murder of Jorge Carpio Nicolle, 
leader of the right-wing National Centre Un- 
ion (UCN) party and also the publisher and 
editor of the newspaper El Grdfico, shattered 
the calm in the aftermath of the May-June 
political crisis [see pp. 39455-56; 39503]. 
Carpio, a cousin of recently inaugurated President 
Ramiro de Leon Carpio [see p. 39503], had been 
runner-up in the 1991 presidential elections [see p. 
37956]. He was shot dead along with three com- 
panions by unidentified gunmen who ambushed 
them on a highway in the northern department of 
El Quiché. 

Guerrillas of the Guatemalan National Revolution- 
ary Unity (URNG) released a statement in Mexico 
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Guatemalan Cabinet 


Héctor Luna Tréocoli Secretary-Geneeal of 
the Presidency 
Arturo Fajardo Maldonado Forciga Affairs 
Arnoldo Ortiz Moscoso Interior 
*Richard Aitkenhead Castillo Public 
Finance 
Alfredo Tay Tocoy Education 
Luis Arturo del Valle Garcia Agriculture 
Gladys Morfin (f) Labour and Social 
Welfare 


Gustavo Hernandez Polanco Public Health 


and Social Assistance 

José Luis Terron Calderon Energy and 
Mines 

Oscar Ramirez Amaya Communications* 
Transport* Public Works 

Gen. Mario René Enriquez Morales 
Defence 

César Soto Rodas External Commerce 

Jorge Mario Garcia La Guardia Attorney 
General 

*No change. 

Women are denoted by (f). 


City on July 4 denying any involvement inthe affair 
and blaming “recalcitrant sectors” who they 
claimed were “bent on hampering Guatemala’s 
pacification”. Some analysts suspected that right- 
wing paramilitaries, with strong links to the sec- 
tions of the military and police opposed to political 
reform, might have assassinated Carpio as part of 
a plan to destabilize the country. ‘ 


It was reported on July 7 that the police had arrested 
10 suspects in connection with the killing, all mem- 
bers of a local criminal gang, Los Churuneles, 
which had operated for some time in the area. 


Peace proposal 


In an attempt to restart the stalled peace proc- 
ess to end the 31-year civil war [see p. 39503], 
de Leon proposed on July 8 a new twin-track 
strategy. 


He stated that the UN and the Organization of 
American States (OAS) would be asked to co-ordi- 
nate an internal dialogue, centred on a permanent 
peace forum, to which all sectors of society would 
be invited to present economic, social and human 
rights problems. The forum’s long-term aim would 
be a national agreement to guide future govern- 
ments and the country’s economic, social and cul- 
tural development. De Leon added that juridical 
immunity would be sought in order that a Best 
representative could attend the forum. 


In tandem, an external dialogue, again with UN 
and OAS mediation, would bring together the 
URNG and the government with the short-term 
goal of ending the armed conflict as quickly as 
possible. 


Investment plan 


' 
De Leon announced on July 2 a 180-day plan 
which envisaged the investment of the equiva- 
lent of US$177,000,000 in 400 priority pro- 
jects. Heruled out pay increases, claiming that 
they would fuel inflation. 
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Completion of Cabinet 


The remainder of de Leén’s Cabinet was ap- 
pointed in early July [see p. 39503 for initial 
appointments]. 


The most significant appointments were those of 
Héctor Luna Trocoli as Secretary-General of the 
Presidency, Amoldo Ortiz Moscoso as Interior 
Minister and Jorge Mario Garcia La Guardia as 
Attorney General; Richard Aitkenhead Castillo re- 
mained as Public Finance Minister. 


i Last article p. 39503; reference article p. R42. 


BELIZE 


UDP general election victory 


Manuel Esquivel, 53, leader of the United 
Democratic Party (UDP) and Prime Minister 
in 1984-89, was sworn in for a second term as 
Prime Minister on July 2 following his party’s 
unexpected victory in a general election held 
on June 30, when the UDP won 16 of the 29 
seats in the National Assembly. ; 


The ruling People’s United Party (PUP) led by the 
outgoing Prime Minister George Price won the 
other 13 seats. 


Price, a veteran politician who had dominated the 
country’s politics for over 40 years, had announced 
on June | the calling of the election, 15 months 
before it was constitutionally due, apparently in the 
hope that the PUP would benefit from the country’s 
steady economic growth and would sustain the 
_momentum which had brought PUP victories in a 
January 1993 by-election and in local elections in 
‘ April. However, the campaign was dominated by 
public concern about national security, heightened 
by the political crisis in neighbouring Guatemala 
[see pp. 39455-56; 39503; 39552]. The UDP effec- 
tively exploited this issue, linking it to the May 13 
announcement by the UK government that it was 
toreduce its protective military garrison from 1,500 
to 200 over 15 months. In an attempt to rebut UDP 
charges that he had encouraged this reduction, 
Price flew to London on June 8, but he failed to 
receive a fresh commitment from the UK govern- 
ment that British troops would defend the country 
in the event of a Guatemalan invasion. 
The UDP also claimed that Price’s government was 
corrupt and that it had conferred citizenship and 
voting rights on thousands of refugees and migrants 
from Guatemala, Honduras and El Salvador ina bid 
to win the election. 


Decision of new government to 
suspend pact with Guatemala 

It was reported on July 20 that Esquivel had 
suspended a territorial accord signed by the 
Price government with Guatemala. 


New Belize Cabinet (major 
portfolios) 


Manuel Esquivel Prime Minister 
Dean Barrow Deputy Prime Minister, 


Attorney General, Foreign Affairs and 
Economic Development 

Elito Urbina Home Affairs 

Salvador Fernandez Trade and Industry 


The accord, signed in September 1991, was still not 
formally ratified. In return for the ending of a 
130-year Guatemalan claim on Belize, and the es- 
tablishment of diplomatic relations, Belize was to 
accept changes in maritime boundaries, allowing 
Guatemala unimpeded access to the Caribbean Sea 
[see pp. 38432; 39184-85]. Esquivel stated that the 
accord involved too many concessions and that the 
matter should be put to a referendum. 

The new Guatemalan government of President 
Ramiro de Leon Carpio had for its part announced 
on June 28 that Guatemala would honour the terms 
of the accord. 


Wi Reference article pp. R30-31. 


EL SALVADOR 
Military retirements 


Jubilant crowds filled the streets of San Sal- 
vador, the capital, on July 1, following the 
announcement the previous day by President 
Alfredo Cristiani Burkard of the compulsory 
retirement of members of the tandona, the 
elite officer graduation class which had long 
dominated the military hierarchy. 

Among those compulsorily retired were Defence 
Minister Gen. René Emilio Ponce and his deputy, 
Gen. Juan Orlando Zepeda, who were accused, 
among other crimes, of authorizing the 1989 mur- 
der of six Jesuit priests [see p. 39361]. Ponce had 
announced that he was to enter politics, possibly 
with the Party of National Conciliation (PCN) 
which had historic ties with the military. 

This brought to 103 the number of officers purged 
on the recommendation of the special Truth Com- 
mission which had investigated human rights 
abuses under the terms of the 1992 peace agree- 
ment [ibid.]. All were immune from prosecution 
due to the amnesty law passed by the right-wing- 
dominated Legislative Assembly in March [see p. 
39409]. 

New Defence Minister - Military 
appointments 


Col. José Humberto Corado Figueroa was 
sworn in as the new Defence Minister on July 
1. Col. Roberto Tejada was appointed as his 
deputy and Col. Jaime Guzman Morales was 
named as the Army Chief of Staff. The ap- 
pointment on July 8 of Col. Juan Antonio 
Martinez Varela as the new Chief of the Air 
Force completed the transfer of power to a 
younger generation. 

The non-government Commission on Human 
Rights accused Corado of being responsible for the 
massacre of 45 campesinos (peasants) in 1982. 

Wi Last article pp. 39503-04; reference article pp. R39-40. 


NICARAGUA 
Northern rebellion 


The army on July 21-22 deployed more than 
2,000 troops, backed by armoured vehicles 
and helicopter gunships, to crush a rebellion 
by some 150 recompas rebels (demobilized 
and re-armed left-wing Sandinistas) who had 
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seized control of the northern town of Esteli, 
125 km north of the capital, Managua. 


According to official figures, 45 people were killed 
(41 rebels, two soldiers and two civilians) and more 
than 200 were wounded. The mayor of Esteli 
claimed that 20 civilians were killed and 59 rebels 
were reportedly captured. The Nicaraguan ambas- 
sador to Honduras, and his wife and chauffeur, 
were caught up in the fighting and detained by the 
rebels, but later released. The fighting around Esteli 
was the fiercest since the end of the war in 1990 
between US-backed right-wing contra rebels and 
the forces of the former Sandinista National Lib- 
eration Front (FSLN) government. 


The rebels, calling themselves the Workers and 
Peasants Revolutionary Front (FROC), were led by 
a former FSLN commander, Victor Manuel Galle- 
gos (alias Pedrito El Hondurenio). They had robbed 
three private banks and demanded that the govern- 
ment honour commitments to provide discharged 
soldiers with credits and plots of land as well as 
with health care, education and pensions. They also 
opposed the privatization of gold mines and of 
sugar and banana plantations. Gallegos reportedly 
escaped with US$4,000,000 and vowed to fight on. 
Anestimated 1,000 to 2,500 armed rebels remained 
active in northern mountain regions [see pp. 39265; 
39313; 39456]. The government issued an ultima- 
tum to the rebels to move to 10 disarmament zones 
by July 31. 


President Violeta Chamorro de Barrios, who 
had come under pressure to crack down on 
re-armed contras (recontras) and recompas, 
defended the action of the army, but received 
little support for her handling of the uprising 
which was criticized from many quarters. 


Managua’s conservative Archbishop, Cardinal 
Miguel Obando y Bravo, accused the army of using 
excessive force, and called on the UN to despatch 
a peacekeeping force to restore order. The right- 
wing majority which had left the coalition National 
Opposition Union (UNO) government in January 
1993 [see p. 39265] claimed that the Army C.-in-C. 
and former FSLN leader, Gen. Humberto Ortega 
Saavedra, had connived at the attack to prove to 
foreign critics, especially in the USA, that the army 
was determined to deal with former FSLN com- 
trades. 


The Sandinista response reflected deep rifts within 
the party. The FSLN leadership condemned the 
rebels but blamed the uprising on the government’s 
strict austerity measures, which had led to wide- 
spread unemployment and acute poverty especially 
in rural areas. Grass-roots Sandinista leaders in 
Managua, critical of the FSLN’s tactical support of 
the Chamorro’s rump government in the National 
Assembly, condemned the army’s “brutal use of 
force”. Other more moderate factions supported the 
army. 


Suspension of US aid 


The US Senate on July 28 voted by 77 to 23 
to suspend US$103,000,000 in aid for 1993 
until guarantees were given that no Nicaragua 
officials were involved in, or had given sup- 
port to, “any act of international terrorism”, 
and pending an international investigation of 
the discovery of a huge arms cache in Mana- 
gua in May. 
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The arms cache had been found in the poor suburb 
of Santa Rosa; 200 forged passports had also re- 
portedly been unearthed, together with evidence of 
a left-wing kidnapping ring with links with the 
Spanish Basque separatist group ETA. The Popular 
Liberation Forces (FPL), one of five groups making 
up the Farabundo Marti National Liberation Front 
(FMLN), the former El Salvador guerrillas, had in 
June admitted that it owned the arms [see pp. 
39503-04]. 


@ Last article p. 39456; reference article p. R47. 


ECUADOR 
Cabinet reshuffle 


President Sixto Duran Ballén reshuffled his 
Cabinet on July 12 in a bid to end conflict 
among ministers over the government’s 
deeply unpopular economic austerity policies, 
the social impact of which he promised to 
alleviate. The whole Cabinet had been asked 
to resign on July 6 to effect the changes. 

In late June the Cabinet had become divided into 
two factions, with ministers in favour of “socially 
bearable” policies (Social Welfare, Health and La- 
bour) coming out against economic hardliners (Fi- 
nance, Agriculture, and Industry and Commerce). 
Health Minister Leonardo Viteri resigned on June 
28 [see p. 39507]. His departure was counterbal- 
anced on the same day by the appointment of Galo 
Abril as Secretary of Planning of the National 
Development Council in place of hardliner Pablo 
Lucio Paredes. 

In the July changes Interior Minister Roberto Dunn 
Barreiro, who had publicly criticized Finance Min- 
ister Mario Ribadeneira, was replaced by Marcelo 
Santos Vera. Ribadeneira in tum was replaced by 
César Robalino Gonzaga. Monserrat Butina Piedra 
replaced Gustavo Novoa Bejarano at Social Wel- 
fare and Jorge Garcia Torres was appointed to 
Industry and Commerce in place of Mauricio Pinto. 
The hardline President of the Central Bank, Ana 
Lucia Armijos, was transferred to be President of 
the Monetary Board. 


@ Last articles pp. 39458; 39507; reference article p. R39. 


BOLIVIA 
Access to sea 


Outgoing President Jaime Paz Zamora 
stepped into the Pacific on July 31 to celebrate 
the completion of an agreement with Peru 
granting landlocked Bolivia access to the 
ocean. Bolivia received, until the year 2091, 
a concession of 162 hectares in a free-trade 
zone around the southern Peruvian costal 
town of Ilo [for background see p. 38718]. 
Bolivia had lost its sea coast following its defeat by 
Chile in the 1879 War of the Pacific. Ever since 
then, relations between the two had remained 
strained. 

Relations with Chile - Resignation of 
Foreign Minister 


Bolivia and Chile on July 16 signed four co- 
operation treaties and several other agree- 


ments during the Ibero-American summit in 
Brazil [see pp. 39554-55]. The areas covered 
included finding a solution to the border prob- 
lem, co-operation in economic, transport, oil 
and tourist fields, and joint efforts to combat 
drug trafficking. 


On July 23 Chile withdrew from the latest 
round of talks on the border issue, however, 
following remarks by Paz Zamora the pre- 
vious day describing Chile as “indolent”, “re- 
grettably in the Stone Age” and “retrograde 
where Bolivia’s maritime situation is con- 
cerned”. Bolivian Foreign Minister Ronald 
Maclean Abaroa resigned over these remarks 
on July 26, stating that he was “rationally and 
emotionally unable to accompany him [Paz 
Zamora] in this change”. He was replaced by 
Roberto Pena, hitherto Minister without Port- 
folio, on July 27. 


i Last article pp. 39505-06; reference article pp. R31-32. 


CHILE 
Convictions for 1985 murders 


A court on July 15 convicted 20 former mem- 
bers of Dicomcar, the now disbanded para- 
military police (carabineros) intelligence 
unit, for the March 1985 murders of three 
leading communists [see pp. 33842-43]. 


In an attempt to end the tensions with the 
military over human rights issues, President 
Patricio Aylwin Azocar initiated discussions 
with 40 army generals, led by Army C.-in-C. 
Gen. Augusto Pinochet Ugarte, on July 26 and 
proposed the speeding-up of the judicial proc- 
ess for those in the military still accused of 
human rights violations. 


i Last article p. 39506; reference article pp. R34-35. 


BRAZIL 
Massacre of street children 


Three military police officers were detained 
on July 26 after five eye-witnesses identified 
them as responsible for the killing on July 23 
of seven street children, aged from eight to 15, 
who had been sleeping rough in the heart of 
Rio de Janeiro’s financial district. A 19-year- 
old youth, Marco Antonio da Silva, described 
as the leader of Rio’s street children, died later 
from gunshot wounds. 


News of the massacre horrified the country, despite 
the fact that human rights groups had long argued 
that such killings were common and were currently 
taking place at the rate of two a day. An estimated 
7,000,000 children were homeless nationwide. 


New currency 
President Itamar Franco signed a currency 
reform decree on July 29, introducing the 


“real cruzeiro” with effect from Aug. 2, with 
a value of 1,000 old cruzeiros 


. 
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(US$1.00=71.8026 real cruzeiros as at Aug. 
2341993); 

Appointment of acting Foreign - 
Minister 


Pending the recovery of José Aparecido de 
Oliveira from a prostate operation, Celso Am- 
orim was appointed acting Foreign Minister 
on July 20. 

I Last article pp. 39506-07; reference article pp. R32-33. 


FALKLAND 
(MALVINAS) ISLAN DS” 


Easing of restrictions 


The governments of the UK and of Argentina 
announced simultaneously on July 12 that 
military restrictions were to be eased around 
the Falkland (Malvinas) Islands in recogni- 
tion of improved bilateral relations. This - 
would involve the gradual reduction of the 
200-mile exclusion zone established round 
the Islands after the Argentine invasion in 
April 1982. Contacts between the commander 
of the British forces on the Islands and rele- 
vant Argentine air force and naval command- 
ers were also to be extended. 


On July 27 an Argentine proposal, that the Islands 
could become part of Argentina with a special 
status short of full integration, was dismissed by the 
UK Foreign and Commonwealth Office as a “kite” 
being flown for domestic consumption. i 
Graham Bound, a representative of the Falkland 
Islands Council in London, denied that direct dis- 
cussions had taken place with an Argentine delega- 
tion at a session held in New York on July 14 of the 
UN Special Committee on the inp of 
the Declaration on Decolonization. 


i Last article p. 39315; reference article p. R40. 


LATIN AMERICA 
Ibero-American summit 


The third annual Ibero-American summit was 
held in the north-eastern Brazilian city of Sal- 
vador de Bahia on July 15-16. It was attended 
by the Secretary-General of the Organization 
of American States (OAS), by the King and 
Prime Minister of Spain, by the President and 
Prime Minister of Portugal, by the Presidents 
of Brazil and Mexico and by the heads of 
government of all the Spanish-speaking Cen- 
tral and South American countries with the 
exception of the Dominican Republic and 
Venezuela, which were otherwise represented 
{for 1991 and 1992 summits see pp. 38336; 
39003]. 


The theme of the summit was a common Agenda 
for Development, and most of the addresses weré™ 
rhetorical in tone, focusing on the need for social 
development and economic stability to consolidate 


‘democracy and respect for human rights. The fight 


against drug trafficking was presented as an inter- 
national problem and one closely related to the 
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region’s economic underdevelopment. Appeals 
were made to developed countries to abandon pro- 
tectionism and to lower trade barriers in order to aid 
Latin American economic diversification and 
growth. Sub-regional trade agreements were wel- 
~ comed. ‘ 

The Spanish Prime Minister, Felipe Gonzalez Mar- 
quez, stated that the region would have to “ration- 
alize” its demands for economic aid given the depth 
of the current recession in Europe and Spain. 


Mexican President Carlos Salinas de Gortari called 
for the conference to assume an “essential role” in 
a process to reform the UN, to guarantee that it 
established a new charter which would involve “the 
active participation of all the world’s people”. Cu- 
ban President Fidel Castro Ruz, generally acknow- 
ledged as a dominant presence at the summit, asked 
for “solidarity” with Cuba which he described as 
“brutally blockaded, harassed and threatened be- 
cause it is small”. Argentine President Carlos Saul 
Menem for his part alluded to Castro whenhe stated 
that it was “unacceptable that in the current world 
there should still be dictatorial regimes”. 


In the final communiqué, a delicately worded reso- 
lution referred to “the necessity of eliminating’ the 
unilateral application, by any state for political 
ends, of economic or commercial measures against 
another state”. No direct mention, however, was 


JAPAN 


‘Defeat of LDP government 
in general election 


The Liberal Democratic Party (LDP), which 
had governed Japan since its formation in 
1955, was ejected from office at a general 
election on July 18. Although it emerged from 
the contest as the largest single political 
grouping, it lost its overall majority in the 
House of Representatives, the lower chamber 
of the Japanese Diet (legislature). In the after- 
math of the election, the party failed to win 
support for an LDP-led coalition, and its op- 
ponents reached agreement on forming a new 
seven-party coalition government. 


Election campaign 


The election campaign formally began on July 
4 with 955 candidates contesting the 511 
lower house seats (one fewer than the 1990 
total) in 129 multi-member constituencies. 


The election had been precipitated in June when a 
vote of no confidence against the LDP, undermined 
by scandals and internal divisions, was carried in 
the Diet [see pp. 39508-09]. The no confidence 
vote also had the effect of formalizing the divisions 
within the LDP with the announcement of the for- 
mation of two new parties—Shinseito (Japan Re- 
newal Party) and the Shinto Sakigake (New Party 
Harbinger)—by legislators from the ruling party. 
. The of the new parties, together with 
widespread public disillusionment with the LDP, 

meant that the election campaign involved a degree 


made of the USA and its current trade embargo 
against Cuba. 


Mercosur summit 


A summit meeting of Mercosur, the South 
American Common Market (Argentina, Bra- 
zil, Paraguay and Uruguay), was held in the 
Paraguayan capital Asuncion on July 1. It 
ended with the Presidents of each of the mem- 
ber countries expressing confidence about 
Mercosur’s future. However, no agreements 
were reported on a common external tariff and 
on trade imbalances, which were vital issues 
to be resolved before the market began to 
operate, as scheduled, in January 1994 [see 
pp. 38960; 39188]. 


WB Last article p. 39412; reference article pp. R58-59. 


IN BRIEF 


COSTA RICA: Carlos Munoz, Deputy Finance 
Minister for six years, was sworn in as the new 
Finance Minister on July 21, replacing Rodolfo 
Méndez Mata who had resigned the previous day. 


nance of Self Defence Forces was a breach of 
Japan’s non-military constitution—were defining 
characteristics of the party. The subsequent uncer- 
tainty during the campaign over the party’s precise 
position on such issues was heightened by the 
tentative leadership of Sadao Yamahana. 


Election results 


The LDP emerged from the election with 223 
seats, 52 fewer than the party had won in the 
1990 contest. Even with the support of around 
half of the 30 independents who were elected, 
the party finished well short of the 256 seats 
required for an overall majority. The three 


Share of vote 


% 

Party Votes won 1993 1990 
LDP 22,999,646 36.62 46.13 
SDJP 9,687,588 15.43 24.39 
Shinseito 6,341,364 10.10 _ 
Komeito 5,114,351 8.14 7.98 
JNP 5,053,981 8.05 — 
ICE 4,834,587 7.70 7.96 
DSP 2,205,682 3.51 4.84 
Sakigake 1,658,097 2.64 _ 
Shaminren 461,169 0.73 0.86 
Minor parties 143,486 0.23 0.52 
Independents 4,304,188 6.85 V2 
Total 62,804,139 100 100 


post-election period. 
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Japanese election results 


Incum- Candidates  Pre- 
Seats bents (Incum- election Seats won 
wont elected bents) strength* in 1990 
223 179 285(212) 227 275 
70 64 142(121) 134 136 
55 34 69 (35) 36 _ 
51 24 54 (25) 45 45 
35 = 57 (-) _— = 
15 8 129 (15) 16 16 
15, 10 28 (12) 13 14 
13 9 16 (10) 10 
4 4 4 (4) 4 4 
= — 62. # (1) 2 1 
30 11 109 (14) 10 21 
511 343 955(449) 497 512 


* Affiliation at the time of the election. A number of independents joined political parties in the 


* At the time of the dissolution of the lower house there were 15 vacant seats. 
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of uncertainty hitherto unknown in modem Japa- 
nese politics. 

The central issue of the campaign was the 
need to reform Japan’s political system in 
order to reduce the importance of money and, 
thereby, to reduce the degree of corruption 
which had become commonplace in recent 
years. The LDP’s failure to achieve political 
reform and its central role in the recent spate 
of financial scandals meant that the party en- 
tered the election campaign on the defensive. 


Although the ruling party’s leadership proposed the 
replacement of the current multi-member constitu- 
encies—a system generally recognized as encour- 
aging “money politics” by forcing candidates to 
compete for election with party colleagues as well 
as with opponents—with single-member constitu- 
encies, this commitment was widely believed to 
lack sincerity and was undermined by the party’s 
failure to achieve political reform in the past. Most 
of the opposition parties, including Shinseito and 
Sakigake, favoured a mixed system of single mem- 
ber constituencies and legislators elected from 
party lists on the basis of proportional repre- 
sentation. Many of the opposition parties also cam- 
paigned in favour of the imposition of tougher 
controls on political funding, and for a reduction of 
the current disparity in the weight of rural and urban 
votes. With the former worth up to more than three 
times the value of the latter, the current over-repre- 
sentation of rural areas was estimated to provide the 
LDP with a 30-seat advantage. 


Although the opinion polls consistently suggested 
that support for the LDP had fallen drastically, the 
largest opposition party, the Social Democratic 
Party of Japan (SDPJ), had great difficulty exploit- 
ing the ruling party’s unpopularity. The party was 
torn between those who were anxious to co-operate 
with the new centre-right parties in a bid to achieve 
power, and those who rejected any wholesale sac- 
tifice of the party’s traditional stance on defence 
and foreign policy issues. Although the SDPJ had 
been revising its policies in a rightwards direction 
in recent years, many of its members continued to 
believe that its traditional policies—such as the 
implacable opposition to Japan’s security treaty 
with the USA and an insistence that the mainte- 
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new centre-right parties, which claimed to be 
the heirs to the LDP’s conservative tradition, 
made an impressive showing. Despite having 
been founded less than a month before the 
ballot, Shinseito won 55 seats and became the 
third largest party in the lower house, while 
Sakigake also increased its pre-election share 
of the seats. The Japan New Party (JNP), 
which had been founded in mid-1992 with the 
somewhat imprecise mission to cleanse the 
political system, won 35 seats. The two 
smaller opposition parties—Komeito and the 
right-wing Democratic Socialist Party 
(DSP)—also increased their share of seats. 


These opposition gains were offset, however, 
by the poor showing of the SDPJ. While the 
SDPJ remained the largest single party after 
the LDP, it won only 70 seats compared with 
the 136 which it had secured in 1990. 


The widespread public disillusionment with the 
political process was illustrated by a tumout of only 
67.3 per cent of the electorate, the lowest figure 
recorded in recent years. In urban areas, where the 
level of corruption and mismanagement which had 
undermined the LDP was most acute, the figure 
was even lower—only 51.1 per cent in Tokyo. 


There were a total of 70 female candidates of whom 
14 were elected, compared with 66 women candi- 
dates in 1990 of whom 12 had been successful. 
Among the women elected were former SDPJ 
leader Takako Doi, and Makiko Tanaka, the daugh- 
ter of Kakuei Tanaka who served as Prime Minister 
in 1972-74, and who had resigned following the 
publication of reports accusing him of private busi- 
ness improprieties. Also elected was Noboru Take- 
shita who had been forced to resign as Prime 
Minister in 1989 as a result of his involvement in 
the Recruit scandal [see p. 36589], and who was 
later implicated in the Sagawa K yubin affair which 
unfolded throughout 1992. 


Resignation of Miyazawa as LDP 
leader - Election of successor 


Despite the LDP’s defeat Prime Minister Ki- 
ichi Miyazawa rejected calls for his resigna- 
tion. Arguing that as the largest party the LDP 
had the responsibility to construct a coalition 
government and to ensure political stability 
and continuity, Miyazawa began negotiating 
with those opposition parties—principally the 
JNP and Sakigake. These parties were least 
committed to the idea of joining a coalition 
which included Shinseito, the leaders of which 
they believed to be deeply tainted by the cor- 
rupt politics which both the JNP and Sakigake 
had vowed to oppose. 


The pressure on Miyazawa increased on July 20 
with the resignation of Junichiro Koizumi, the Min- 
ister of Posts and Telecommunications. Koizumi 
advised Miyazawa to resign at a Cabinet meeting 
and, when called upon by Chief Cabinet Secretary 
Yohei Kono to retract his remarks, he refused and 
announced his own resignation. Other senior LDP 
figures made less explicit calls for Miyazawa’s 
resignation, and the contest to succeed him gath- 
ered momentum even while he clung to office. 
Among the leading contenders were former For- 
eign Minister Michio Watanabe, whose claim was 
hampered by the persistent rumour that he was 


suffering serious ill health [see p. 39418], and 
Hiroshi Mitsuzuka, the head of the party’s largest 
faction. An outside candidate was thought to be 
former Prime Minister Toshiki Kaifu who had 
served as a successful caretaker Prime Minister 
until being removed in 1991 after proposing whole- 
sale political reform. 


Miyazawa eventually accepted the untenabil- 
ity of his position and resigned as party leader 
on July 22. (He was due to remain as Prime 
Minister until the Diet selected a successor in 
early August.) 


Addressing a meeting of LDP Diet members, Mi- 
yazawa acknowledged that “as president of the 
party, I am fully responsible for our election 
losses”. His announcement failed to mollify the 
angry tone of the meeting, however, as party mem- 
bers demanded the wholesale resignation of the 
LDP’s leadership. The meeting also successfully 
demanded that the new leader should be chosen by 
open election rather than by the traditional method 
of negotiation among factional leaders. 


Ata secret ballot of all LDP Diet members on 
July 30, Yohei Kono defeated Michio Watan- 
abe by 208 votes to 159. 


Kono, 56, was not renowned as a senior party 
figure, and owed his appointment as Chief Cabinet 
Secretary to his close relationship with Miyazawa. 
He was, however, known asa proponent of political 
reform anda fierce opponent of corruption. Having 
been elected to the Diet in 1967, he had left the LDP 
in 1976 in the wake of the Lockheed Aircraft Cor- 
poration scandal, in order to found the New Liberal 
Club, which disbanded in 1986, which was com- 
mitted to offering a form of conservatism untainted 
by the “money politics” associated with the LDP. 
Upen accepting the LDP presidency Kono acknow- 
ledged that his first task was to reform the party in 
such a way as to make it eligible to return to 
government. 


Formation of coalition government 


While the LDP was attempting to remain in 
government, the opposition parties were also 
involved in intensive negotiations in a bid to 
form a stable coalition. 


The negotiations hinged upon establishing a com- 
mon programme acceptable to a group of legisla- 
tors who ranged from left-wing socialists to former 
LDP conservatives, and agreeing upon a choice of 
Prime Minister. The breakthrough came on July 23 
when the JNP and Sakigake unveiled the political 
reform programme which they demanded as the 
price for joining an opposition coalition. By July 
26 the five opposition parties which had reached an 
accord prior to the election [see p. 39508] had all 
agreed to accept this reform package. 


The main conditions demanded by the JNP and 
Sakigake were (i) the introduction of an electoral 
system for the House of Representatives of 250 
single-member constituencies and 250 seats filled 
by proportional representation; (ii) the provision of 
state campaign funds to parties and a prohibition on 
donations from large corporations; (iii) the invali- 
dation of the election of any Diet member whose 
aide was found to have committed electoral fraud; 
and (iv) a reduction in the amount of behind-the- 
scenes negotiations on legislation by leading party 
members. It was further stipulated that the reforms 
were to be adopted by the end of 1993. 
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On July 29 the seven-party alliance formally 
nominated JNP leader Morihiro Hosokawa, as 
its candidate for Prime Minister. The alliance 
also outlined a set of basic policies which 
included the political reforms advocated by 
the JNP, together with a commitment to pre- 
serve “Japan’s existing basic policies on di- 
plomacy and defence”. 

The seven parties which supported Hosokawa were 
the SDPJ, Shinseito, Komeito (the Clean Govern- 
ment Party), the JNP, the Democratic Socialist 
Party (DSP), Sakigake, and Shaminren (United So- 
cial Democratic Party). The alliance was also sup- 
ported by the centre-left party of Democratic 
Reform which controlled 11 seats in the upper 
house. Even without the support of the 15 lower 
house members of the Japan Communist Party 
(JCP), it was estimated that, following post-elec- 
tion realignments and counting upon the support of 
affiliated independents, the alliance controlled 
around 267 seats in the 511-member lower house. 


At the end of the month the new Prime Minister had 
yet to be formally endorsed by the Diet, which was 
due to convene in early August. A new Cabinet had 
not been appointed. 


Trial of Shin Kanemaru 


The trial of Shin Kanemaru, who until late 

1991 was the most influential power-broker 

within the LDP, opened at Tokyo District 

Court on July 22. The former Deputy Prime 

Minister and vice-president of the LDP 

pleaded not guilty to charges of evading . 
1,037,000 million yen (about US$9,700 mil- 

lion) in taxes due on undeclared donations 

received from corporate supporters. 


The case followed Kanemaru’s admission in 1992 
that he had accepted funds from the Sagawa Kyu- 
bin trucking company [see pp. 39049-50]. Public 
anger over the leniency with which Kanemaru had _ 
initially been treated by the authorities, led to a 
thorough investigation of his finances and to the 
discovery of a huge quantity of undisclosed dona- 
tions. Although he was the most prominent victim 
of the Sagawa Kyubin scandal to date, there was 
widespread speculation that Kanemaru’s trial 
would disclose allegations against other senior 
politicians. 

Also charged was Kanemaru’s former secretary, 
Masahisa Haibara, 49, who was alleged to have 
evaded paying 307,000,000 yen in taxes [see pp. 
39367-68]. 


Trade pact with USA 


Miyazawa and US President Bill Clinton an- 
nounced on July 10 an agreement on a frame- 
work for easing the trade tensions between 
their two countries. This represented a new 
departure in US-Japanese trade negotiations 
in that Japan agreed to accept “objective cri- 
teria” in assessing how accessible its markets — 
were. Past Japanese governments had rejected’ 
such an approach on the grounds that it would 
lead to “managed trade”. 

The framework concept, first raised by Clinton at 
a meeting with Miyazawa in April, focused upon 
the actual amount of foreign products purchased by 
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Japan, as opposed to the theoretical degree to which 
Japanese trade barriers had been reduced. Under 
the terms of the agreement, individual negotiations 
would deal with specific sectors—including gov- 
ernment procurement, regulatory reform, the auto- 
mobile industry, foreign direct investment in Japan, 
and the monitoring of existing trade barriers—and 
would be completed by mid-1994. The agreement 
also included a commitment from the Japanese 
government to make a “highly significant” reduc- 
tion in Japan’s $130,000 million global trade sur- 
plus, $50,000 million of which was with the USA 
alone. 

The agreement lacked one element which the US 
administration had previously suggested was es- 
sential to any new trade pact: a promise to cut 
Japan’s trade surplus to a specific percentage of its 
gross national product (GNP) by a specific date. 
Currently the trade surplus amounted to 3 per cent 
of Japan’s GNP. Nevertheless, US negotiators sug- 
gested that the promise to make “highly signifi- 
cant” reductions had been interpreted as bringing 
the trade surplus below 2 per cent of GNP within 
four or five years. 


At a press conference before departing for 
South Korea [see this page], Clinton—who 
had been in Tokyo for the summit of the 
Group of Seven industrialized countries [see 
this page]—warned that the future negotia- 
tions would be difficult but added that, as a 
result of the framework agreement, “at least 
we have agreed on what the outcome of these 
negotiations needs to be: tangible, measur- 
able, progress”. 


Earthquake 


A powerful earthquake, measuring 7.8 on the 
Richter scale, occurred off the west coast of 
Hokkaido, the northernmost of Japan’s main 
islands, on July 12. At least 192 people were 
killed and 53 were reported missing after the 
earthquake destroyed buildings, unleashed 
landslides and created tidal waves up to 30 
metres in height. Most of the deaths and dam- 
age occurred on the small island of Okushiri, 
off the coast of Hokkaido, which was believed 
to have been some 60 km east of the epicentre 
of the earthquake. 


i Last article pp. 39508-09; reference article pp. R71-72. 


NORTH KOREA 
Nuclear talks with USA 


It was announced on July 19 that an agreement 
had been reached between the USA and North 
Korea over the latter’s nuclear programme, 
after several sessions of negotiations in Ge- 
neva from July 14 onwards between US As- 
sistant Secretary of State for 
Political-Military Affairs Robert Gallucci and 
North Korea’s First Vice-Foreign Minister 
Kang Sok Ju. 

A previous round of talks, in New Yorkin June [see 
p. 39509], had succeeded in persuading the North 
- Korean government to suspend its decision to with- 
draw from the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty 


(NPT). North Korea had originally announced its 
withdrawal in March, in response to the insistence 
of the International Atomic Energy Authority 
(IAEA) on being allowed to inspect two sites at the 
Yongbyon nuclear facility to which access had 
hitherto been denied [see pp. 39366; 39417-18; 
39463-64]. 

The Geneva talks followed an uncompromising 
warning on July 11 from US President Bill Clinton 
against the development of nuclear weapons by the 
North [see this page]. Prior to the meeting, North 
Korea was also wamed that the USA would not 
tolerate the use of the talks as a delaying mecha- 
nism to prevent international action aimed at forc- 
ing North Korea to comply with the IAEA’s 
demands for access. 


Under the terms of the July accord the North 
Korean government agreed to resume access 
talks with the IAEA. Kang also committed his 
government to a resumption of high-level dia- 
logue with South Korea, with a view to facili- 
tating a summit meeting between South 
Korean President Kim Young Sam and his 
North Korean counterpart Kim II Sung in the 
near future. In return, the US side agreed to 
consider assisting North Korea in replacing its 
graphite-moderated reactors, a type of reactor 
associated with the production of weapons- 
grade plutonium, with light-water reactors. It 
was also suggested by the USA that, provided 
that North Korea abided by its commitments, 
a further session of bilateral talks would be 
held within two months. 


Return of remains of UN soldiers 


Prior to the talks there was clear evidence of 
the North Korean government adopting a 
more conciliatory stance towards the USA. 
This was indicated both by the toning down 
of its anti-US rhetoric, and its return of the 
remains of 17 UN soldiers killed during the 
Korean War. The remains, which were deliv- 
ered into US custody at the neutral border 
village of Panmunjom on July 12, was re- 
ported to be the largest such consignment to 
have been returned since the end of the Korean 
War in 1953. An estimated 8,000 UN troops 
remained officially designated as “missing” in 
the war. 


The softening of North Korea’s anti-US line was 
seen by some commentators as further evidence 
that North Korea had manipulated the nuclear issue 
not in order to pursue a serious nuclear weapons 
programme, but rather to secure high-level talks 
with the USA, as a first step towards improving 
bilateral relations. In achieving such talks, it was 
argued, the North had succeeded in forcing a degree 
of de facto recognition from the US government. 


Reappearance of Kim Il Sung’s brother 


Celebrations were held in North Korea on July 
26 to mark the anniversary of the signing of 
the 1953 armistice agreement. Among the 
dignitaries who attended the series of official 
functions was Kim II] Sung’s brother, Kim 
Yong Chu, making his first public appearance 
since he disappeared from view in April 1975. 
Once a prominent member of the politburo of 
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the ruling Korean Workers’ Party (KWP), 
Kim Yong Chu had been widely viewed as 
Kim I] Sung’s most likely successor until 
replaced in this role by the President’s son, 
Kim Jong Il. 


A few days before Kim Yong Chu’s reappearance, 
Kim Jong II was also seen in public for the first time 
since late April. The younger Kim’s presence at a 
veterans’ rally on July 23 allayed rumours that he 
was severely ill or had fallen out of favour with his 
aging father. 

i Last article p. 39509; reference article pp. R73-74. 


SOUTH KOREA 
Visit by US President 


US President Bill Clinton and his South Ko- 
rean counterpart Kim Young Sam met for the 
first time on July 10, and held several meet- 
ings during Clinton’s two-day official visit to 
South Korea, which followed the Group of 
Seven summit of industrialized countries in 
Tokyo [see p. 39579]. 


Clinton’s entourage included US Secretary of 
State Warren Christopher and Defence Secre- 
tary Les Aspin—the key security officials. In 
statements to the press it was confirmed that 
the talks undertaken by Clinton and his offi- 
cials concentrated almost exclusively on se- 
curity issues, and particularly upon the 
perceived threat posed by the North Korean 
nuclear weapons programme [see this page]. 


Addressing the South Korean National Assembly 
on July 10, Clinton outlined four priorities: (i) a 
continued US military commitment to the region; 
(ii) the need for stronger efforts to combat nuclear 
proliferation; (iii) greater regional dialogue on se- 
curity matters; and (iv) increased support for demo- 
cratic reforms within the region. 


On July 11 Clinton made a forceful speech at 
the peace village of Panmunjom, having ven- 
tured closer to North Korean soil than any of 
his predecessors to visit a US army unit sta- 
tioned adjacent to the Demilitarized Zone (the 
ceasefire line agreed in 1953, and now the de 
facto border between North and South Korea). 
He warned that it was “pointless” for the 
North Korean government to develop nuclear 
weapons, since “if they ever use them it will 
be the end of their country”. His statement 
allayed fears that a commitment reported to 
have been made by the USA in June (that the 
USA would not use nuclear weapons against 
North Korea—see p. 39509) had altered the 
traditional US-South Korean security ar- 
rangements, 


Hyundai strike 


Industrial action by workers employed by the 
Hyundai group, South Korea’s largest con- 
glomerate, intensified during July. The action 
had begun as a series of walkouts over pay at 
Hyundai Motor, the largest of the conglomer- 
ate’s separate companies, and had been joined 
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by workers from other branches of the con- 
glomerate. 


The motor workers’ action had been prompted by 
a proposed pay rise from the company of 4.7 per 
cent, a figure which was within the government’s 
5 per cent guideline for pay increases. The union 
demanded a rise of 16.5 per cent, and also wanted 
the Hyundai management to negotiate with a single 
union rather than continuing the current practice of 
reaching separate pay accords with each Hyundai 
company. 

An avowed advocate of free trade union activity, 
President Kim initially allowed the strike—which 
was the first major labour dispute during his presi- 
dency—to take its course without government in- 
tervention. The government did, however, use up 
to 30,000 riot police to ensure that there was none 
of the violence which had occurred in some past 
Hyundai actions. Nevertheless, as the strike esca- 
lated Kim became increasingly concemed about its 
impact on the country’s already sluggish economy, 
and on July 20 he invoked a 1963 emergency law 
to impose a 20-day cooling off period at Hyundai 
Motor, during which any further industrial action 
would be illegal. On the following day the govern- 
ment enforced an existing law prohibiting strikes 
in military factories, by using riot police to storm a 
Hyundai tank production plant near Changwon in 
an attempt to reopen it. 


Faced with the government’s determination to 
end the dispute, workers at Hyundai Motor 
narrowly voted to accept the company’s pay 
offer (which had been made more attractive 
by an increase in accompanying fringe bene- 
fits) on July 23. Although some actions con- 
tinued at other Hyundai companies and a 
lock-out was imposed at Hyundai Heavy In- 
dustries on July 30, by the end of the month 
the worst of the Hyundai labour unrest ap- 
peared to be over. 

Wi Last article p- 39509; reference article pp. R74-75. 


CHINA 


Unveiling of economic 
austerity plan 


The appointment of Vice-Premier Zhu Rongji 
as head of the People’s Bank of China (the 
central bank), which had been reported in late 
June [see p. 35905], was confirmed on July 2. 
Zhu moved quickly to take steps to cool the 
country’s overheating economy by unveiling 
a 16-point austerity plan on July 3. 


The plan, the most serious austerity package since 
1988, included raising interest rates and cutting 
government expenditure by 20 per cent. It was also 
designed to reduce the rate of economic growth 
from the annualized rate of 14 per cent at which it 
was running during the first five months of 1993, 
to around 10 per cent for the year as a whole. 


The measures contained within the austerity plan 
(i) called in loans diverted to speculative schemes; 
(ii) forced workers to buy government bonds; (iii) 
raised interest rates; (iv) forced non-financial insti- 
tutions to repay funds borrowed from financial 
institutions; (v) imposed a 20 per cent cut in gov- 
ernment spending; (vi) suspended price reform 


measures; (vii) banned the issuing of fresh promis- 
sory notes to peasants; (viii) prohibited unsecured 
fund-raising schemes; (ix) sought to dampen the 
property market; (x) reduced the scale of infrastruc- 
ture projects; (xi) imposed stricter controls on how 
companies listed shares on the stock market; (xii) 
reformed the export financing system; (xiii) in- 
creased controls over the issuing of bank loans; 
(xiv) strengthened the central bank; (xv) aimed to 
improve distribution through the easing of trans- 
port bottlenecks; and (xvi) created new inspection 
teams to ensure that provinces obeyed orders from 
the central government. 


In announcing the plan, Zhu, who in the past had 
denounced rampant speculation in the property 
market and lax controls over the fledgling stock 
market, stressed the need to “impose financial order 
and strengthen financial discipline”. With inflation 
running at more than 20 per cent per annum in many 
of China’s cities, and growing discontent among 
the peasant population [see p. 39509], the austerity 
plan was seen as a bold but controlled attempt to 
rein in the economy. It was generally accepted that 
success for Zhu, 65, would confirm his status 
among the most senior Chinese leaders, and would 
mark him as a possible future Premier. A protege 
of veteran leader Deng Xiaoping, Zhu had gained 
a reputation as a reformist when, prior to his ap- 
pointment to his current posts, he had served as 
mayor of Shanghai and as a member of the State 
Economic Commission. 


Raising of interest rates 


In accordance with Zhu’s plan, the People’s 
Bank raised interest rates on July 11 by an 
average of 1.72 percentage points on deposits, 
and 1.38 percentage points on bank loans. The 
interest rate for one-year deposits rose from 
9.18 per cent to 10.98 per cent. 


This was the second interest rate increase within 
two months, an average of 2.18 percentage points 
having been added to fixed private savings and 0.82 
percentage points to bank loans in mid-May. The 
latest rise coincided with an announcement by the 
Finance Ministry of an increase in the rates of 
return on three-year treasury bonds from 12.52 per 
cent to 13.96 per cent, and for five-year bonds from 
14.06 per cent to 15.86 per cent. The government 
had had difficulties in selling the current year’s 
crop of 30,000 million yuan worth of treasury 
bonds, and had resorted to using them as a compo- 
nent of workers’ salaries. 


The rise in interest rates was accompanied by a 
determined campaign to attract greater deposits 
from a population which was historically suspi- 
cious of investing savings in state financial institu- 
tions. Two days before the interest rate rises took 
effect Zhu had issued a series of orders to China’s 
banks which included the command to halt irregu- 
lar lending and to recall funds extended to non-fi- 
nancial institutions. The move was seen as an 
attempt to increase public confidence by imposing 
tighter discipline on the banks, and was further 
evidence of Zhu’s intention to create a role for the 
People’s Bank as the initiator of an independent and 
unified monetary policy. 


Action by Central Bank to support 
yuan 


A further indication of Zhu’s intention was the - 


bank’s intervention during July in the Shang- 
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hai foreign exchange market to support the 
value of the yuan against the dollar. r 

With the yuan moving towards convertibility, ithad 
lost around one-third of its dollar value at the 
semi-official rate in June, falling to US$1.00=10.92 
yuan amidst mounting concerns over the speed of 
China’s economic growth. The People’s Bank 
poured tens of millions of dollars into the market 
and raised the value of the yuan to $1.00=8.5 yuan 
by mid-July. The bank’s ultimate target was be- 
lieved to be the achievement of a rate of 8 yuan to 
the dollar. 
Imposition of tighter property controls 


In a bid to control speculation within the cha- 
otic property market, one of the main causes 
of the massive rise in credit in recent years, 
the government unveiled a 10-point “clean-up 
campaign” on July 22. This involved the im- 
position of strict regulations on the use and 
transfer of land, which would be enforced by 
teams of inspectors empowered to impose 
severe penalties on offenders. The order coin- 
cided with a directive warning the military, 
which had become deeply involved in busi- 
ness activities, to cease speculation in the 
property market. 


Denial of Deng Xiaoping 
cancer claim 


Speculation concerning the health of Deng 
Xiaoping, 88, intensified following a report in 
the Japanese newspaper, Yomiuri Shimbun, on 
July 11, that he had undergone surgery ‘for 
testicular cancer. The report, which cited an 
anonymous source within the People’s Lib- 
eration Army (PLA), led to a barrage of offi- 
cial denials from the Chinese government 
which dismissed the cancer story as “ground- 
less”. 

Despite the claims that he was in good health, Deng 
remained out of public view. He had last been seen 
on television in January during the celebration of 
the Chinese New Year. On that occasion it ap- 
peared that Deng could barely walk, had difficulty 
in controlling the trembling of his hands, and had 
great trouble in speaking. 


Floods 


Severe storms caused serious flooding in cen- 
tral, southern and eastern China during July. 
At least 60 people were killed and many thou- 
sands left homeless. The floods were particu- 
larly severe in Hunan, Zhejiang, and Jiangxi 
provinces. 

Wi Last article pp. 39509-10; reference article pp. R65-66. 


HONG KONG 
Sino-British negotiations 


UK Foreign and Commonwealth Seopa 
Douglas Hurd visited Beijing on July 9 for 


talks with his Chinese counterpart Qian 
Qichen and Chinese President Jiang Zemin 
over the future of Hong Kong. The talks fo- 
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cused particularly upon the disputed plans of 
the colony’s governor, Chris Patten, to intro- 
duce greater democracy into Hong Kong prior 
to its reversion to Chinese sovereignty in 
‘1997, = 


The talks were described as cordial, and Jiang’s 
willingness to meet Hurd—when Patten had visited 
Beijing in October 1992 he had been pointedly 
snubbed by China’s most senior leaders—was in- 
terpreted as a positive sign. The meeting also pro- 
duced a number of minor agreements, including (i) 
a Chinese commitment to speed up the process of 
talks over the arrangements for elections in Hong 
Kong in 1994 and 1995; (ii) the establishment of 
dates for the next two meetings of the Sino-British 
Joint Liaison Group; and (iii) China’s approval of 
a land reclamation scheme which was an integral 
element in the construction of Hong Kong’s new 


airport. 


Inauguration of “second stove" 
committee - Statement on Chinese 
garrison 


The “preparatory work committee of the 
Hong Kong Special Administrative Region 
preparatory committee” (SARSPC PWC), 
headed by Qian, held its first meeting on July 
16. The body, also known as the “second 
stove” or “kitchen”, had been established in 
March by the National People’s Congress 
(NPC) to oversee all aspects of the restoration 
of Chinese sovereignty [see also p. 39366]. 


In addition to Qian, the body contained a number 
of leading Hong Kong citizens and former advisers 
to the colonial government. Their presence was 
widely interpreted as evidence of the Chinese claim 
that many local figures were opposed to Patten’s 
scheme to broaden representative democracy 
within Hong Kong. Claims that the panel would act 
as a form of shadow government prior to 1997, 
however, were dismissed by Qian as groundless. 


The Chinese government also stated on July 
16, and the UK government confirmed on July 
26, that it had been agreed that Chinese troops 
would be stationed in the heart of Hong Kong 
after the colony was returned to Chinese rule. 
There remained some ambiguity, however, 
over whether the People’s Liberation Army 
(PLA) would inherit military properties cur- 
rently being garrisoned by British forces. 


Eighth round of Sino-British talks 


An eighth round of talks between the UK and 
China on the arrangements for the 1994-95 
elections. was held in Beijing on July 20-22. 
Although no tangible progress was achieved, 
the UK ambassador to China and the head of 
the UK delegation, Sir Robin McLaren, stated 
that Hurd’s visit to Beijing had given “new 
impetus” to the negotiations. A ninth round of 
talks was arranged for Aug. 16-17. 


Bi Last article p. 39510; reference article p. R67. 


VIETNAM 
Relations with USA 


US President Bill Clinton announced on July 
2 that the USA was dropping its opposition to 
assistance for the clearing of Vietnam’s $140 
million arrears of debt to the IMF. The deci- 
sion was seen as crucial to Vietnam’s future 
economic development as it opened the way 
for the provision of international loans. 
Under IMF rules Vietnam was ineligible for further 
assistance until it had cleared its existing arrears. 
Although several countries—including France, Ja- 
pan and Australia—had indicated their willingness 
to provide bridging loans to meet this requirement, 
no progress had been made because of steadfast US 
opposition to any such assistance to Vietnam. 


The decision helped to provide a cordial at- 
mosphere for the visit to Vietnam on July 
15-17 of a US delegation led by the Assistant 
Secretary of State for East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs, Winston Lord, the most senior US 
official to have visited the country since the 
end of the war in 1975. The talks produced an 
agreement to station three State Department 
officials “on a temporary basis” in Vietnam to 
provide assistance for US visitors and to help 
in the search for the 2,000 US servicemen 
listed as missing in action (MIA) as a result of 
the war. 

The US delegation also turned over copies of 
3,000,000 pages of documents captured during the 
war in an effort to assist the authorities in their 
search for 300,000 missing Vietnamese soldiers. 


US officials stressed that the decision to sta- 
tion officials in Vietnam should not be inter- 
preted as the first step towards a lifting of the 
US trade embargo and the normalization of 
diplomatic relations. Such a development, it 
was suggested, was dependent upon signifi- 
cant progress over the MIA question. 
Vietnamese and US specialists met in Hanoi on 
July 28 to assess the results of the 24th joint search 
for US MIAs. The two sides agreed that the latest 
search, which had found remains of 18 US service- 
men, had been one of the most effective yet under- 
taken. It was to agreed to conduct a 25th search on 
Aug. 19-21. 

Wi Last article pp. 39514-15; reference article pp. R85-86. 


CAMBODIA 


Swearing-in of Provisional 
National Government 


The Provisional National Government of 
Cambodia (PNGC) announced in June [see p. 
39514], a four-party coalition dominated by 
the (Sihanoukist) United Front for an Inde- 
pendent, Neutral, Peaceful and Co-operative 
Cambodia (Funcinpec) and the former com- 
munist Cambodian People’s Party (CPP), was 
introduced to the Constituent Assembly at its 
July 1 session in Phnom Penh by its co-chair, 
Prince Sihanouk’s son Prince Norodom 
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Composition of PNGC 


Norodom Ranariddh Co-chair, Minister of 
National Defence, Interior and National 
Security 

Hun Sen Co-chair, Minister of National 
Defence, Interior and National Security 

Keat Chhon Vice-Premier 

Ung Phan Vice-Premier 

Oeng Keat Minister of State, Energy and 
Mines, Public Works 

Hor Namhong Minister of State 

Van Molivan Minister of State 

Sok An Minister in the Office of the 
Council of Ministers 

Veng Sereivut Minister in the Office of the 
Council of Ministers 

Prince Norodom Sereivut Foreign Affairs 
and International Co-operation 

Sam Rungsi Finance 

Kong Sam-ol Agriculture, Forestry, 
Wildlife and Fisheries 

Khieu Kanharit Information and Press 

Chem Snguon Justice 

Say Bori Relations with National Assembly 

Chhim Siekleng Religious Affairs 

Mok Maret Environment 

Keat Sokun Women, Youth Affairs and 
Sports 

Ing Huot Posts and Communications 

Chea Chanto Planning 

Pu Sothirak Industry 

Va Huot Commerce 

So Khun Transport 

Thach Reng Rural Development 

Eng Roland Tourism 

Prak Sok Public Service 

Suy Sem Labour and Social Welfare 

Hong Sun-huot Public Health 

Prum Neakareach Veterans 

Mom Chimhuy Education 

Tol Lah Higher Education and Technology 

Nut Narang Culture and Fine Arts 


Ranariddh, and its programme was outlined 
by the other co-chair, CPP leader Hun Sen. 
The government was confirmed by the As- 
sembly by a show of hands and swom in 
officially the following day. 


The government also included 30 deputy ministers. 
Thao Pengleat was appointed governor-general of 
the National Bank of Cambodia. 


In other announcements, Sihanouk (i) on July 2 
appointed Ranariddh and Hun Senas co-command- 
ers-in-chief of the Cambodian National Armed 
Forces, each with the rank of five-star general; (ii) 
on July 3 appointed Gen. Ke Kimyan as chief of 
general staff; (iii) on July 6 declared that in his 
absence the acting head of state and chair of the 
Supreme National Council would be the Assembly 
chair, Son Sann. 


Announcements on July 2 and 3 confirmed (i) that 
the country’s name, State of Cambodia, would be 
rendered as “Cambodia” in English, “Cambodge” 
in French and “Kampuchea” in Cambodian; (ii) 
that the national flag would be that of the period 
prior to March 18, 1970; (iii) that the national 
anthem would be the “Nokoreach”, used in the 
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1940s-1960s, with the first stanza removed; and 
(iv) that the national day would be Nov. 9 (the 
anniversary of full independence in 1953). 


Exclusion of idea of Khmer Rouge 
Participation 


The possibility of Khmer Rouge participation 
in some form in the Cambodian government 
aroused controversy in mid-July and was 
eventually excluded by Sihanouk, under pres- 
sure from the USA and France, in a statement 
issued on July 20 in Beijing. 


US Deputy Secretary of State Clifton Wharton had 
said in a recent interview that Sihanouk had been 
informed during his visit to the USA in June that 
“the USA would find it extremely difficult to pro- 
vide aid to Cambodia” if the Khmers Rouges were 
in the government, unless they had renounced vio- 
lence, disarmed their forces and allowed interna- 
tional access to the areas under their control. 
Sihanouk, referring to US warnings so “incessant” 
that he was being driven towards “an insane asy- 
lum”, said that he would not organize a “round 
table” with the Khmers Rouges, either in September 
or at a later date. 


Sihanouk had referred in his address to the Assem- 
bly on July 2 to the need to be “more accommodat- 
ing” in dealing with the Khmers Rouges, noting that 
it was easier for them to join the national army than 
the government, but also that it was necessary to be 
“circumspect”, since foreign aid donors were 
“more wary than we Cambodians”. A Khmer Rouge 
communiqué on July 7 had emphasized commit- 
ment to national reconciliation and peace. The issue 
then gained further prominence witha statement by 
Khieu Samphan, president (nominal head) of the 
Khmers Rouges, on July 13. During a one-day visit 
to the Cambodian capital Phnom Penh, his first 
such visit since mid-April, Khieu Samphan held 
talks with Sihanouk and with the UN military com- 
mander Lt.-Gen. John Sanderson. He said after- 
wards that he had sought only the role of 
“counsellor” to the government but that Sihanouk 
had spoken of offering the Khmers Rouges minis- 
terial posts, and that he had for his part proposed 
“to establish a quadripartite army” rather than re- 
taining separate control of Khmer Rouge forces, as 
the only way “to avoid clashes and confrontation”. 
The following day Hun Sen said that the most 
important thing was for Cambodia to reunite and 
that “it should not allow foreign countries to use 
their economic influence to divide Cambodia”. On 
July 15, however, Hun Sen and Ranariddh made it 
clear that only an advisory rather than a ministerial 
role was being considered for Khmer Rouge repre- 
sentatives. 


Sihanouk’s July 20 statement aroused concern 
that the Khmers Rouges would react to their 
exclusion by intensifying attacks on govern- 
ment forces. 


Lt.-Gen. Sanderson expressed the view on July 22 
that Khmer Rouge guerrillas “can cause Cambodia 
a lot of problems” even though “they don’t have the 
capability, in my view, to take and hold strategic 
objectives”. There had been several clashes in the 
first 10 days of July, notably on July 5, when three 
government troops and eight guerrillas were killed 
in the north-east near Siem Reap, and on July 7, 
when the Khmers Rouges captured the Preah Vi- 
hear temple near the Thai border. Sanderson said 
on July 9 that UN forces would intervene to help 


retake the temple if there were evidence of involve- 
ment by the Thai army, as had been alleged by 
Cambodian government members but strongly de- 
nied by Thailand. 

Sihanouk’s visit to China and North 
Korea 

Sihanouk left Phnom Penh on July 15, travelling 
initially to Beijing (where on July 16-17 he had 
medical treatment for a leg infection). On July 20 
he left Beijing for Pyongyang, North Korea, for a 
goodwill visit. 

i Last article p. 39513-14; reference article pp. R63-65. 


INDONESIA 
Proposed talks on East Timor 


The Indonesian government announced on 
July 20 that it was willing to participate in 
talks between pro-Indonesians in East Timor 
and Timorese exiles who were opposed to 
Indonesia’s annexation of the former Portu- 
guese colony in 1976. The East Timorese 
resistance movement Fretilin rejected the pro- 
posed talks on the grounds that, unless they 
included Portugal, they would reduce the is- 
sue to an internal Indonesian matter. 


The talks would have been the first such con- 
tact since Indonesia invaded East Timor in 
1975, but the government stressed that its 
proposal involved only informal contacts and 
would not involve a discussion of Indonesian 
sovereignty over the territory. 

BB Last article p. 39515; reference article pp. R69-71. 


ASIA REGIONAL 


Foreign Ministers’ meeting - 
Creation of regional security 
forum 


The Foreign Ministers from the six member 
countries of the Association of South-East 
Asian Nations (ASEAN)—Brunei, Indonesia, 
Malaysia, Philippines, Singapore and Thai- 
land—met in Singapore on July 23 for their 
26th annual two-day meeting [for 1992 meet- 
ing see pp. 39005-06]. Also present, as ob- 
servers, were the Foreign Ministers of China, 
Russia and Vietnam. 


The meeting reached a compromise ona controver- 
sial Malaysian plan to establish an East Asian Eco- 
nomic Caucus (EAEC) which would exclude both 
the USA and Australia. It was agreed that EAEC 
should be constructed within the Asia Pacific Eco- 
nomic Co-operation (APEC) forum—a broad or- 
ganization which included the USA, Japan, and 
Australia—but that it would be permitted to meet 
outside the APEC framework, and that it would be 
guided primarily by the Economics Ministers of 
ASEAN. 

The most important decision taken at the 
meeting was to go ahead with the estab- 


lishment of a formal ASEAN Regional Forum 
on security [see also pp. 39468-69; 39516]. It 
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was agreed that the forum should consist of 
the six ASEAN states and their main trading 
partners (the USA, Japan, Canada, South Ko- 
rea, Australia, New Zealand and the European 
Communities), together with China, Laos, 
Papua New Guinea, Russia and Vietnam. — 
The first meeting of the forum took the form of an 
informal dinner, held on July 25, and attended by 
Foreign Ministers. Tentative discussions were held 
on a wide range of security issues, and US Secre- 
tary of State Warren Christopher assured the fo- 
rum: “The USA will remain actively engaged in 
Asia. America is and will remain an Asian Pacific 
power.” 


Although the agenda for the new forum re- 
mained somewhat ill-defined, it was agreed 
that the group should meet formally i in Bang- 
kok in 1994. 


KIRGIZSTAN 


Emigration of Deputy Prime 
Minister 


The ITAR-TASS news agency reported on 
July 16 that German Kuznetsov, an ehtnic 
Russian, who was a Deputy Prime Minister 
and previously one of President Askar 
Akayev’s most loyal supporters, had emi- 
grated to Russia. 

Apart from the possible stimulus to further emigra- 
tion by ethnic Russians from Kirgizstan, Kuznet- 
sov’s departure created an apparent vacancy in the 
Cabinet (although no formal resignation was re- 
ported) which remained unfilled as of late July. 
Founding of pro-Akayev party 

The Social Democratic Party held its constitu- 
ent conference in Bishkek on July 7. Akayev - 
was one of the party’s principal supporters. 


Russo-Kirgiz military agreement 


Russia and Kirgizstan agreed on July 5 to 
extend military co-operation, following a 
meeting between the Russian Defence Minis- 
ter, Marshal Pavel Grachev, and Maj.-Gen. 
Dzhanybek Umetaliyev, Chair of Kirgizstan’s 
State Committee for Defence. 

i Last article p. 39511; reference article pp. R72-73. 


TAJIKISTAN 


Conflict on Afghan border | 
after death of Russian troops 


An attack on July 13 by Tajik rebels based in 
Afghanistan killed 25 Russian troops sta- 
tioned on the Tajik-Afghan border. In a series 
of subsequent clashes, joint Russian and Tajik 
government forces struck at pockets of ee 
near the Afghan border. 


The Afghan Foreign Ministry denied Afghan in- 
volvement in the July 13 attack, and claimed that 
the Russian and Tajik attacks on July 15-16 and 
July 20 alone had killed more than 600 people on 
Afghan territory and made 6,000 homeless. Rus- 
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sian military sources admitted firing into Afghani- 
stan but claimed on July 20 that the bombardment 
had successfully dispersed rebel forces who had 
been massing for an attack. They claimed that the 
rebels were supported by armed Islamic fundamen- 
talists from Afghanistan. _ 


Tajik Defence Minister Aleksandr Shlyap- 
nikov warned on July 17 that if the Central 
Asian states fell to extremists, militant Islam 
could soon be “at the gate of the Kremlin”. 


Yeltsin's anger at clashes 


On July 27 Russian President Boris Yeltsin, 
angry that Russian troops had been ill-pre- 
pared for the July 13 assault, dismissed Secu- 
rity Service Minister Viktor Barannikov for 
incompetence [see also p. 39568]. On July 17, 
Russian reinforcements to the 3,500-strong 
border guard began to arrive in Tajikistan. 


On July 30 the Russian Security Council Secretary- 
designate Marshal Yevgeny Shaposhnikov urged 
the complete closure of the Tajik-Afghan border, 
with help from the Central Asian states. On July 31 
Yeltsin proposed a summit of Central Asian states 
to discuss the border crisis. 


Declaration of illegality of Iskandarov 
regime 

The Tajik Supreme Soviet, in its first session 
since the end of the civil war, declared illegal 
all decrees made under the administration of 
acting President Akbarsho Iskandarov, forced 
from office in November 1992 [see p. 39192]. 


| Last article p. 39511; reference article pp. R83-84. 


PAKISTAN 


Resignation of Sharif and 
Khan - Appointment of 
caretaker government 


Prime Minister Mian Mohammad Nawaz 
Sharif and President Ghulam Ishaq Khan re- 
signed on July 18 amid reports of strong pres- 


Caretaker Pakistan government 


Moeen Qureshi Acting Prime Minister 

Abdus Sattar Foreign Affairs 

Syed Babar Ali Finance and Economic 
Affairs 

Fateh Khan Bandial Interior, Narcotics, 
Provincial Co-Ordination 

Abdus Shakurussalam Law and 
Parliamentary Affairs; Religious and 
Minority Affairs 

Lt.-Gen. (retd) Rahim Dil Bhatti 
Petroleum, Natural Resources, Production 
and Defence Production 

Ahmed Farougq Communications and 
Railways 

Nisar Memon Information and Broadcasting 

Mohammad Shafiq Population and Social 
Welfare 

Ali Khan Junejo Food and Agriculture, 
Local Bodies and Rural Development; 
Housing, Works and Agricultural Research 


sure from the Army Chief of Staff, Gen. Ab- 
dul Waheed. 


The Chairman of the Senate, Wasim Sajjad 
Jan, assumed the post of acting President in 
accordance with the Constitution. Moeen 
Qureshi, a former Vice-President of the 
World Bank, was sworn in as interim Prime 
Minister on July 19. 


The National Assembly was dissolved, and 
fresh elections were set for Oct. 6, with polling 
for the country’s four provincial assemblies 
scheduled for Oct. 9. Caretaker provincial 
governments were also appointed, most of 
them headed by retired army officers, bureau- 
crats or judges. 


The resignations brought an end to the bitter 
power struggle between Sharif and Khan 
which had paralysed the country’s admini- 
stration. 


Political differences between the two had intensi- 
fied with Sharif’s dismissal and reinstatement in 
April and May [see pp. 39412-13; 39466-67], and 
deepened further in June when Sharif attempted to 
outmanoeuvre Khan by regaining control of the 
country’s biggest province, Punjab [see pp. 39511- 
12]. Matters came toa head in early July after Khan 
refused to endorse a proclamation imposing direct 
federal rule on the Punjab [ibid.]. 


Efforts by the army to mediate in the dispute were 
complicated by the Pakistan People’s Party (PPP) 
which announced plans for a march on the capital, 
Islamabad, to force fresh elections. Neither Sharif 
nor Khan were said to be prepared to hold elections 
unless the other resigned. 


An intensive round of consultations between Gen. 
Waheed, Sharif, Khan and PPP leader Benazir 
Bhutto, aimed at resolving the deadlock, ended on 
July 15 with an agreement providing for the simul- 
taneous resignation of the Prime Minister and the 
President, fresh elections, and the appointment of 
a caretaker government acceptable to all parties. 


In their resignation speeches Sharif and Khan both 
insisted that they were stepping down voluntarily. 
Sharif, however, in a reference to “conspiracies” 
against his government, spoke bitterly of “an arti- 
ficial crisis” created to cause difficulties and render 
him an “inactive prime minister”. In a briefer ad- 
dress broadcast shortly afterwards, Khan said he 
was “quitting in the larger interests of the nation”. 


On July 19 Bhutto urged electoral reforms to ensure 
fair polls, saying that “we need to develop a process 
not tainted with drugs money”. 


Bomb explosions in Sind killed two people and 
injured 11 on July 18. The explosions were blamed 
on the Sind People’s Youth Organization which 
had demanded an amnesty for Murtaza Bhutto, 
exiled brother of PPP leader Benazir. 


Appointment of caretaker government 


Acting President Sajjad on July 23 swore in 
six members of an interim government, the 
country’s second in four months [see pp. 
39412). The portfolios of three other ministers 
were announced on Aug. 2. All the new min- 
isters were reported to be former civil servants 
or army officers, chosen for their supposed 
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political neutrality and their willingness to 
refrain from contesting the next elections. 


Devaluation of rupee 


The caretaker government devalued the rupee 
by 6 per cent on July 22 in an attempt to boost 
exports. The move, which followed a 3 per 
cent devaluation on July 15, set the initial 
official rate at US$1.00=Rs 29.85. 


US decision not to declare Pakistan a 
terrorist state 


The USA on July 14 announced that it had 
excluded Pakistan from its list of “terrorist 
states”. 

In January US officials had intimated that Paki- 
stan’s alleged support of Kashmiri and Sikh mili- 
tants opened it to charges of sponsoring terrorism 
[see pp. 39271; 39467]. The latest decision, wel- 
comed by a Pakistan government spokesman as 
heralding the start of better bilateral relations, was 
questioned by India on the grounds that “it was not 
based on objective facts but on other policy consid- 
erations”. 

US allegations that Pakistan had received long- 
range M-11 missiles from China [see pp. 39462; 
39467], were denied by acting Prime Minister 
Qureshi during a visitto Washington on July 27-30. 
Wi Last article p. 39511-52; reference article p. R78-79. 


INDIA 
No confidence motion 


The government of Prime Minister P. V. 
Narasimha Rao survived by 265 to 251 votes 
a no confidence motion brought against it by 
opposition parties on July 28. Sponsored by 
the Communist Party of India (Marxist) (CPI- 
M) with the support of the Bharatiya Janata 
Party (BJP) and National Front-Left Front 
groupings, it marked the third attempt to oust 
the Rao government since it came to office in 
June 1991; the last such attempt was made in 
December 1992 [see p. 39222]. 


The opposition motion claimed that the gov- 
ernment was “tainted” by recent accusations 
of Rao’s involvement in the May 1992 Bom- 
bay financial scandal [for most recent accusa- 
tions regarding which see p. 39512]; that it 
had failed to check the communal violence 
which followed the destruction of the Ayod- 
hya mosque in December 1992 [see p. 39222]; 
and that its programme of economic liberali- 
zation had left the country’s poor worse off. 


Responding to the charges Rao said that his 
government would shortly introduce a bill 
separating religion from politics (introduced 
on July 29), and declared that “the ill effects 
of [economic] liberalization had been fore- 
stalled”. He refused, however, to answer alle- 
gations of corruption against him. 

New bribery charges emerged meanwhile involv- 
ing the Minister of State for Petroleum and Natural 
Gas, Satish Sharma, whose brother was alleged to 
have accepted payment in the USA in retum for 
maintaining political influence with the minister. 
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Resignation of Commerce Minister 


Commerce Minister Pranab Mukherjee an- 
nounced his resignation on July 8 after failing 
to become a member of Parliament within six 
months of his appointment as minister as re- 
quired by the Constitution. The resignation 
was prompted by a procedural delay in Muk- 
herjee’s election to the Rajya Sabha (Upper 
House) which was not due to be resolved 
before the expiry of the constitutional dead- 
line on July 16. Once elected, Mukherjee was 
expected to be re-inducted into the union 
Cabinet. 


Swiss court ruling on Bofors 


The Swiss Supreme Court on July 20 ordered 
the release of information on Swiss bank ac- 
counts relating to the 1986 Bofors armaments 
deal [see pp. 35336; 35382]. In September 
1992 the Indian Supreme Court had facilitated 
access to the documents by the Central Bureau 
of Investigation (CBI) [see p. 39099]. 


Floods devastation 


At least 1,000 people were reported dead on 
July 25 after floods devastated the north of the 
country. The worst hit areas of India were in 
Assam and West Bengal. By the end of July 
the total death toll from the flooding, which 
extended across India, Bangladesh and Nepal 
[see this page], had exceeded 4,500, with mil- 
lions more rendered homeless. 

Aid from Western donors 


The Aid-to-India consortium meeting in Paris 
on July 2 pledged US$7,400 million in assis- 
tance in 1993-94; the amount represented a 
US$200 million increase over the previous 
year’s pledges [see p. 38967]. The latest com- 
mitment included US$2,200 million in fast- 
disbursing assistance. The World Bank, the 
IMF, the Asian Development Bank (ADB) 
and UN agencies accounted for US$4,200 
million, while bilateral donors pledged 
US$3,200 million. 

On June 16 the IMF had approved the last drawing, 
of SDR 231 million under a standby arrangement 
of SDR 1,656 million negotiated in October 1991 
[see p. 38439]. 


Foreign relations 


Suspension of Indo-Russian rocket deal 


The government expressed “regret” over a 
Russian decision to suspend a 
US$350,000,000 contract, concluded in Janu- 
ary 1991, to supply cryogenic space rockets 
and technology. Claiming that Russia had 
“yielded blatantly to US pressure”, an official 
spokesman stated that India would “continue 


to develop the required technology indi- 
genously”. 

Suspension of the deal, announced on July 16 fol- 
lowing US-Russian talks in Washington, brought 
to a head months of intense diplomatic pressure by 
the US administration, which had claimed that the 
contract violated the Missile Technology Control 
Regime (MTCR) limiting missile technology pro- 
liferation [see also p. 38914]. 

Halting of French uranium supplies 


France on July 6 announced that it would 
suspend the supply of low-enriched uranium 
for the Tarapur atomic power station from 
October, after the Indian government had re- 
fused to accept comprehensive safeguards re- 
quired by the International Atomic Energy 
Agency (IAEA). 

The closure for safety inspections of eight nuclear 
power stations, excluding the Tarapur nuclear 
plant, was reported on July 10. The decision fol- 
lowed an inquiry into a fire at the Narora plant near 
New Delhi in March. 


Foreign tour by Sharma 


President Shankar Dayal Sharma, on his first 
foreign tour, visited Ukraine, Turkey, Hun- 
gary and the UK on July 13-26. The Indo-UK 
extradition treaty, signed in September 1992 
[see p. 39099], was ratified by the UK on July 
pa 


Developments in states 


An agreement on the speedy implementation of the 
Memorandum of Settlement signed in February 
[see p. 39323] was concluded on July 3 between the 
Assam state government and the Bodoland Peo- 
ple’s Party (BPP). 

The USA demanded “expedient action” by the 
Karnataka state government on July 15 after farm- 
ers in Bellary attacked the US multinational, Car- 
gill Seeds, in protest against the high cost of 
patenting genes in seed technology. 


The Tamil Nadu Chief Minister, Jayaram Jay- 
alalitha, ended a four-day fast to demand the equi- 
table sharing of Cauvary River waters with 
Karnataka [see pp. 38337; 38683] after talks with 
the Union Water Resources Minister V. C. Shukla 
on July 21. 


In Kashmir the leader of the pro-Pakistan Hezb ul 
mujaheddin, Nisar Ahmed Mir, was shot dead by 
security forces on July 25. 


The West Bengal Govermor, Nurul Hasan, died 
after a prolonged illness on July 12; temporary 
charge was given to Orissa Governor B. Satya 
Narain Reddy. An opposition strike, called to pro- 
test against the shooting dead of 12 anti-govern- 
ment demonstrators by police, paralysed Calcutta 
on July 23. 


Wi Last article p. 39512-13; reference article p. R67-69. 
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NEPAL 
Continuing protests 


Opposition calls for the resignation of Prime 
Minister Girija Prasad Koirala intensified in 
July, with a renewed outbreak of the violent 
anti-government protests which had erupted 
in June after the death of two communist 
leaders [see p. 39513]. 


The government acceded to demands Pe a 
fresh inquiry into the deaths, but negotiations 
with the Union of Marxist-Leninists (UML), 
the main communist faction, nevertheless 
reached an impasse, with the government re- 
fusing to compromise on the UML demand 
for Koirala’s immediate resignation. On July 
19 police shot dead five people during nation- 
wide demonstrations. 


Joint refugee committee 


The creation of a joint Nepal-Bhutan commis- 


sion to oversee the problems of Bhutanese 
refugees of Nepali origin [see pp. 38534; 
38608-09; R61-62], was announced in Thim- 
phu, Bhutan, on July 18. 

Floods 


An estimated 3,000 people were killed as 
Nepal suffered the impact of fierce monsoon 
rains which also caused extensive flooding 
and thousands of deaths in India and Bangla- 
desh [see this page]. 


Last article p. 39513; reference article p. R77-78. 


IN BRIEF 


SRI LANKA: At least 59 people, including | 


Sinhalese civilians and security forces, were 
reported killed after rebels belonging to the 
Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam (LTTE) 
launched their biggest recent attack against 
three northern army posts at Janakpura, Kok- 
kuttoduvai and Kovilan Point on July 25. 


TAIWAN: It was reported on July 20 that 


China’s semi-official Association for Rela- 
tions Across the Taiwan Strait had issued a 
formal invitation to Chiu Chin-yi, secretary- 
general of Taiwan’s Straits Exchange Foun- 
dation, to visit the mainland, the first such 
invitation since China and Taiwan held offi- 
cial talks in Singapore in April [see p. 39416]. 
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Rens 


Geneva agreement on 
three-republic proposals 


The Geneva conference co-chaired by Lord 
Owen and Thorvald Stoltenberg resumed on 
July 27 [see p. 39517 for sessions in June], 
against a background of continued fighting, 
with Serb, Croat, and Bosnian Muslim forces 
all seeking to win control of as much territory 
as possible before the conclusion of any peace 
agreement, and with no consensus yet 
achieved among Western countries for the use 
of air strikes or other military force in support 
of the UN’s humanitarian role. 


The Geneva meeting represented the first face-to- 
face negotiations for more than six months (al- 
though the parties held a meeting without dialogue 
in May in Athens), involving President of the Bos- 
nian Presidency Alija Izetbegovic, the Bosnian 
Croat leader Mate Boban (President of the Croatian 
Community of Herceg-Bosna), the President of 
Croatia Franjo Tudjman, the Bosnian Serb leader 
Radovan Karadzic, the President of Serbia Slobo- 
dan Milosevic, and the President of Montenegro 
Momir Bulatovic. On July 29, as the negotiations 
continued, Karadzic, Izetbegovic and Boban issued 
ceasefire orders to their military commanders but 
this was not reflected on the ground. 


With the Vance-Owen plan for a 10-province 
solution [see pp. 39277-78] increasingly side- 
lined since the mid-June agreement between 
Serbs and Croats on proposals for a three-state 
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solution [see p. 39517], the Geneva confer- 
ence on July 30 secured reluctant acceptance 
from Izetbegovic for the division of Bosnia- 
Hercegovina into three constituent repub- 
lics—Croat, Muslim, and Serb—within a 
demilitarized Union of Republics of Bosnia- 
Hercegovina. 


The federal government’s role would be limited to 
foreign policy and foreign trade. The Union would 
have a rotating three-member presidency, and a 
120-member Assembly (delegated equally from 
the parliaments of the three constituent republics, 
for which the first elections would be carried out 
under UN auspices). Citizens would have the right 
to settle in any part of Bosnia-Hercegovina. 


Karadzic declared that all three sides ought to 
be satisfied with the agreement, which he 
could accept with “only minor changes” since 
it was “pretty close” to the Serb-Croat pro- 
posal. Milosevic said that “it is a realistic, 
honest and fair plan and the formula protects 
the interests of all three sides”. Izetbegovic, 
however, stressed that the agreement was 
“preliminary” and said: “The hardest part of 
the job remains. Everything that we have 
reached so far will be worthless if there is no 
agreement on the maps.” 


Karadzic, whose forces controlled over 70 per cent 
of Bosnia-Hercegovina, was said to have offered 
around 25 per cent of the territory of Bosnia-Her- 
cegovina to Muslims who made up 44 per cent of 
the pre-war population of 4,350,000 and currently 
controlled around 10 per cent of the territory. This 
would leave 60 per cent for Serbia and 15 per cent 
for Croatia. Karadzic wamed on July 28 that “one 
way [of ending the 
war] would be 
through talks, the 
other would be total 
defeat of one side— 
and it would be the 
Muslim side”. 


For much of July 
Izetbegovic had been 
insisting that he 
would not attend the 
Geneva conference 
unless Serb and 
Croat offensives 
ceased. Meanwhile, 
the Bosnian Presi- 
dency had met on 
July 7-9 in Sarajevo, 
and on July 10-11 at 
the Bosnia-Herce- 
govina embassy in 
the Croatian capital 
Zagreb (without Izet- 
begovic, who re- 
mained in Sarajevo, 
but with the atten- 
dance of Owen and 
Stoltenberg); Izetbe- 
govic had stated on 
July 9 that the Presi- 
dency had accepted a 
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proposal whereby “Bosnia-Hercegovina would 
constitute itself as a federal state”, while rejecting 
its division into three units on an ethnic basis. On 
July 18, after a meeting in Sarajevo with Vitaliy 
Churkin, the special envoy of Russian President 
Boris Yeltsin, who was on a tour of the region, 
Izetbegovic had conceded that “if we want peace 
this year, now, then we will have to reconcile 
ourselves to . . . major concessions”. Proposals 
formally presented by the Bosnian Presidency in 
Sarajevo on July 20, envisaging federal units not 
based on national territories of any nation and a 
secular state guaranteeing freedom of religion, had 
been dismissed on the same day by Karadzic, how- 
ever, as “a unitary state in disguise”. 

During July Owen and Stoltenberg had also held 
talks in Zagreb on July 7 with Tudjman, in Belgrade 
on July 8 with Milosevic and Zoran Lilic (who in 
June had replaced the ousted Dobrica Cosic as 
President of the Federal Republic of Yugoslavia), 
and in Geneva on July 17 with Tudjman and 
Milosevic. 


Course of fighting in July 


There was continued intense fighting during 
July, with various negotiated ceasefires all 
failing to hold. 


Serb forces intensified their bombardment of Sara- 
jevo, which suffered some of the heaviest bombard- 
ments of the war in late July. On Aug. 1 Serb forces 
reportedly seized Mount Bjelasnica, and on Aug. 4 
they took Mount Igman, which the Guardian of 
Aug. 5 described as “the greatest catastrophe for 
the Bosnian army since the war began”. Serb con- 
trol of these strategic heights above the city would 
enable them to block the Bosnian Muslims’ only 
military supply route to Muslim-held territory in 
central Bosnia, and would give them a stranglehold 
on Sarajevo. 


Muslim forces also lost control of Maglaj in north- 
em Bosnia on July 2, after a joint Croat-Serb on- 
slaught which indicated that “widespread collusion 
between the Serbs and Croats [who had initially 
fought with the Muslims against the Serbs] is no 
longer concealed”, according to the Independent of 
July 3. 


In central Bosnia, however, Muslim forces were 
able to seize Fojnica from the Croats on July 16. 
(UN observers entering the town on July 19 found 
230 abandoned mental patients; 100 of these were 
children of whom two had died because of lack of 
care.) By July 26 Bosnian forces had reportedly 
seized the last Bosnian Croat Defence Force (HVO) 
bases in Bugojno, also in central Bosnia. On July 
26 Croatian Radio alleged that Muslims were car- 
rying out “a hasty ethnic cleansing campaign in 
Bugojno and the vicinity”. Ten concentration 
camps for men near Konjic and one camp for 
women in Celebici (south of Konjic) were alleged 
to have been set up by Muslim forces. 


In the south, there was heavy fighting around the 
Croat-held town of Mostar, where Muslims slightly 
outnumbered Croats before the war but which 
Croats intended should be the capital of the Croat 
part of an ethnically divided Bosnia-Hercegovina. 
On July 14 UN sources said that thousands of 
Muslims were fleeing Serb forces or were being 
driven from their homes near Mostar by Croat 
soldiers (who included men from Split in Croatia 
proper and “very likely” Croatian army units), in 
what the Guardian of July 15 described as “a fresh 
epidemic of ‘ethnic cleansing’”. Up to 6,000 Mus- 
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lim men and women were reportedly being de- 
tained by Croats at a heliport outside Mostar and 
others were being held in a nearby school. In talks 
on July 19 with (Belgian) Lt.-Gen. Francis Bri- 
quemont (who replaced Maj.-Gen. Philippe Moril- 
lon of France as UNPROFOR Commander in 
Bosnia on July 12), Croat leader Boban denied that 
“ethnic cleansing” was going on around Mostar. 


(On July 19 the Council of Ministers of the Euro- 
pean Communities decided not to impose sanctions 
against Croatia for participating in “ethnic cleans- 
ing” in Bosnia-Hercegovina, after objections were 
raised by Germany. Instead ministers agreed to 
send a mission to Zagreb and to threaten to suspend 
preferential trading treatment if the Croatian gov- 
ernment did not stop attacks by Croats in Bosnia. 
Belgian Foreign Minister Willy Claes accordingly 
went to Zagreb on July 20, to Sarajevo on July 21, 
and to Belgrade on July 22, where Milosevic re- 
fused to meet him.) 


In the north-west, six more mosques in the Bosnian 
Serb stronghold of Banja Luka were blown up in 
the first half of July, leaving only four of out of the 
16 mosques in Banja Luka still standing. The Jnde- 
pendent of July 19 reported that the town’s pre-war 
Muslim population of 45,000 had been reduced to 
15,000. In the north-east there was heavy fighting 
around Brcko, but Serb forces claimed on July 23 
that the Muslim offensive there had been crushed. 


Attacks on “impotent” UN troops 


During July there were a number of attacks on 
UN troops, and what the Independent of July 
6 described as illustrations of “UN impotence 
and of the local forces’ increasing contempt 
for its international authority”, fuelling calls 
for Western countries to mount air strikes in 
support of the UN Protection Force in Yugo- 
slavia (UNPROFOR) and its humanitarian 
objectives. 


On July 4, Croat HVO troops blockaded the UN- 
PROFOR headquarters for Bosnia-Hercegovina in 
Kiseljak (40 km south-east of Vitez) and a nearby 
UNPROFOR Canadian base, in an attempt to ob- 
tain the release of two Croat officers who were 
sheltering in a larger Canadian base at Visoko 
(itself surrounded by Muslim forces) and were 
wanted by Muslim troops for alleged war crimes. 
The Croat blockade was eventually lifted at mid- 
night on July 5-6 and the Muslim blockade at 
Visoko 24 hours later, after the Croat officers were 
released in exchange for Muslim prisoners of war. 


On July 9, for the second time within a week, the 
Bosnian Serb army leader, Gen. Ratko Mladic, and 
the Croat HVO leader, Gen. Milovoj Petkovic, 
boycotted a meeting of military leaders to negotiate 
how to make Sarajevo a “safe area” (one of the six 
established in May—see pp. 39469-70). 


On July 25, Serbs shelled a French-staffed UN base 
in Sarajevo within hours of the supposed imple- 
mentation of a UN-brokered ceasefire (as did Bos- 
nians on a much smaller scale). 


The July 25 shelling prompted US President Bill 
Clinton to express his readiness for US forces to 
provide air support for strikes against Serb artillery 
“if asked” by the UN. Similarly, French Foreign 
Affairs Minister Alain Juppé called for NATO air 
strikes to defend UN forces. The deployment was 
accelerated of 20 four-member teams of NATO 
“forward air controllers”, who would be able to 
guide possible air strikes to protect UN troops. 


(Some 70-80 NATO bombers and ground attack 
aircraft had already been despatched to Italian 
bases, pursuant to decisions taken on July 7 and 14 
by NATO ambassadors. UN Security Council 
Resolution 836 of June 4 allowed the use of force, 
including air power, in reply to attacks against the 
six “safe areas” in Bosnia established in May—see 
p. 39516. UN Secretary-General Boutros Boutros- 
Ghali stated on July 28 that a UN decision on the 
issue would be made on Aug. 2 or 3.) 

On July 30 a Spanish UN soldier was killed and 17 
were wounded in an artillery attack by HVO and 
Croatian Army forces on barracks in Jablanica, 
central Bosnia. In the 15 months since the arrival 
of UN troops in Bosnia-Hercegovina, 53 had been 
killed and 542 wounded. 


OIC meeting on Bosnia 


Ataspecial ministerial meeting of the Organi- 
zation of the Islamic Conference (OIC) in 
Islamabad, Pakistan, on July 12-13, repre- 
sentatives from six Muslim countries and 
from the “state of Palestine” pledged to pro- 
vide more than 17,000 troops (including 
10,000 from Iran and 1,000 Palestinians) to 
help implement the UN “safe areas” plan. The 
offer caused embarrassment to Western coun- 
tries (only France having pledged a further 
800 troops), and concerns were raised about 
the acceptability of Iranian, Turkish and Pal- 
estinian forces offered. On July 15 Karadzic 
expressed strong opposition to the deploy- 
ment of new Muslim troops in Bosnia. 


Situation in Sarajevo 


The situation in the besieged Bosnian capital 
of Sarajevo deteriorated further during July as 
even minimal relief supplies of water, gas, 
electricity and food often failed to reach in- 
habitants. 


On July 10 the water supply in Sarajevo was com- 
pletely cut off, because besieging Serb forces were 
no longer allowing through the fuel supplies (from 
the UN High Commissioner of Refugees— 
UNHCR) which were needed to operate water 
pumps. That weekend 750 new cases of typhus 
were reported. Although two days later Izetbegovic 
and Karadzic signed a French-sponsored agree- 
ment to restore water, gas, and electricity to Sara- 
jevo this was only partially implemented. On the 
same day (July 12) 12 people were killed and 15 
wounded by two shells which landed in a water 
queue in the (Bosnian) Dobrinja district of Sara- 
jevo. 


UN relief effort 


The UNHCR issued a statement in Geneva on 
July 8 warning: “We are on the verge of 
disaster, of collapse. . . . The escalation in 
fighting, the escalation of attacks on relief 
convoys, the decline in international financ- 
ing of our effort, a gap in the food pipeline 
until mid-September, all this combined with 
no political breakthrough on the horizon and 
the international community tightening its re- 
strictions on the entry of people fleeing the 
fighting, spells disaster for the relief opera- 
tion.” 

Similarly, on July 13 Stoltenberg told a closed 
meeting of the UN Security Council that “there is 
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a real risk that if the present downward spiral 
continues it will be impossible for the UN to remain 
in Bosnia and Hercegovina”. Observers criticized 
him for apparently using the threat of suspending 
the humanitarian relief effort as a lever in the 
negotiating process. 

On July 16a meeting of major donor countries 
in Geneva, attended by representatives of 
some 40 states and organizations, pledged 
over US$100,000,000 for UN relief opera- 
tions in former Yugoslavia after the UN High | 
Commissioner for Refugees, Sadako Ogata, 
who had visited Sarajevo two days earlier, 
warned that otherwise the “entire relief effort 
will soon grind to a halt”. The promised fund- 
ing represented approximately one-third of 
what UN relief agencies said was necessary to 
sustain the aid effort until the end of the year. 


The Financial Times of July 14 reported that $1,285 
million in humanitarian aid had been provided to - 
former Yugoslavia between September 1991 and - 
end June 1993, of which $872,000,000 came from 
European Community member countries, 
$164,000,000 from the USA, and $32,000,000 
from Japan. [For Group of Seven statement on July 
9 see p. 39579.] 


Wi Last article pp. 39516-18; reference article pp. R101-02. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Release of Vuk and Danic 
Draskovic - 


On July 9, Serbian President Slobodan 
Milosevic ordered the release of Vuk Drask- 
ovic, the leader of the opposition Serbian Re- 
newal Movement (SPO), and his wife Danica, 
who had been arrested in June [see p. 39518]. 
Milosevic said that criminal proceedings 
would be waived against the couple except ~ 
that Vuk Draskovic would have to face the 
charge of assaulting a police officer. 


On July 1 Vuk Draskovic had beguna hunger strike 
at the Belgrade hospital where he and Danica were 
being treated under guard for injuries sustained 
during their arrest. Milosevic’s announcement fol- 
lowed a statement by doctors that Draskovic “could 
die within a matter of hours”. Intemational pressure 
for the couple’s release included a meeting on July 
6 between Milosevic and Danielle Mitterrand, the 
wife of the French President. 

Milosevic justified the release order, which re- 
versed a July 6 Supreme Court decision upholding 
a Belgrade district court decision to extend the 
detention of the couple, by saying that “the events 
that have followed the criminal proceedings against 
Vuk Draskovic . .. are creating a very ugly picture”. 
On July 15 Vuk and Danica Draskovic left hospital, 
flying to France on July 21 for a medical examina- 
tion and returning to Belgrade on July 25. 


Purge of military leadership 4 
ul 


On July 14 a meeting of the Supreme Defence 
Council decided to “rejuvenate” the command 
structure of the armed forces, compulsorily 
retiring more than one-third of federal army 
generals (i.e. around 40) by the end of the 
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month. The decision marked the second purge 
of the armed forces within a year [see p. 
38919]. 

The Council, which comprised Federal Yugoslav 
President Zoran Lilic, Milosovic, President of 
Montenegro Momir Bulatovic, federal Prime Min- 
ister Radoje Kontic, federal Defence Minister 
Pavle Bulatovic, and the Chief of General Staff of 
the Yugoslav Army, Gen. Zivota Panic, also ap- 
proved reforms designed to depoliticize the armed 
forces (which had doubled in size over the previous 
year to some 70,000 personnel, according to West- 
ern diplomats). The Supreme Defence Council was 
to control defence and military planning, and the 
defence ministries in Serbia and Montenegro were 
to be abolished. 


Government appointments 


On July 6 Kontic announced the appointment 
of Zeljko Simic, an adviser to Milosevic, as a 
federal Deputy Prime Minister and of Vuk 
Ognjanovic, governor of the Bank of Yugo- 
slavia, as federal Minister of Finance. [This 
post had been in dispute since the formation 
of Kontic’s government in March—see pp. 
39375-76.] In addition Radonja Minic, of the 
Democratic Party of Socialists of Montene- 
gro, was appointed an additional Minister 
without Portfolio. 


On July 14 Serbian Prime Minister Nikola Sainovic 
reshuffled his Cabinet, appointing six new minis- 
ters. 


Kosovo situation - Departure of CSCE 
mission 


During June and July two police were killed 
and 11 wounded in ambushes in Serbia’s pre- 
dominantly ethnic Albanian province of 
Kosovo. Radio Tirana reported increased po- 
lice “maltreatment” of ethnic Albanians in 
Kosovo ina resulting spate of police raids and 
arrests. 


On July 28 the mission of the Conference on 
Security and Co-operation in Europe (CSCE), 
which been monitoring human rights obser- 
vance in Kosovo [see pp. 39030; 39102; 
39217], had to leave after the federal authori- 
ties refused to extend its mandate which had 
expired on June 28. 


The CSCE had missions in the Serbian provinces 
of Kosovo and Vojvodina and the (Muslim) region 
of Sandzak. The Yugoslav government stated on 
several occasions during July that it would only 
co-operate with the CSCE on an equal basis and 
demanded that the July 1992 suspension of Yugo- 
slavia’s CSCE membership [see p. 39030] be re- 
voked. 


Devaluation - Hyperinflation 


On July 22 the dinar was devalued from an 
official rate of 2,387,000 to one US dollar to 
13,700,000 dinars to the dollar and from 
1,404,000 to 8,000,000 to the deutschmark 
[for April and June devaluations see pp. 
39427; 39518]. On the same day a new 
50,000,000 dinar note came into circulation 
with a street value of under DM 4.00. Inflation 
was reported to be 431.6 per cent for the 


month of July as against 366.7 per cent in June 
[see p. 39518]. 


By late July there were reports of discontent result- 
ing in strike action by car workers, miners, railway 
workers, air traffic controllers and metal workers. 
Farmers in Vojvodina, the “breadbasket” of Yugo- 
slavia, blocked roads in late July in protest at the 
low official purchase price for wheat, which was 
then increased. 


WB Last article p. 39518; reference article pp. R128-30. 


CROATIA 


Fighting over Maslenica 
bridge 


The Maslenica bridge linking Dalmatia with 
central Croatia, which had been destroyed in 
Serb-Croat fighting in November 1991, was 
reopened on July 18 by President Franjo Tud- 
jman, but closed again on Aug. 1. 


Croatian plans to open a 270-metre pontoon bridge 
at Maslenica had prompted shelling by forces of the 
self-proclaimed “Republic of Serbian Krajina” 
(RSK—the largely Serb enclave within Croatia) of 
Karlovac (SOkm south-west of Zagreb) and the area 
around Maslenica including the nearby Zadar air- 
port at Zemunik. The RSK signed an agreement on 
July 15, however (as did the Croatian government 
the following day), accepting the reopening of the 
bridge on condition that (i) Croatian forces with- 
drew by July 31 from the areas which they had 
captured in January [see p. 39279]; and 2(ii) that 
the bridge, airport and the nearby Peruca dam were 
brought under control of the UN Protection Force 
(UNPROFOR). This agreement quickly began to 
unravel. On July 20-22, at Serb-Croat talks in Vi- 
enna on a ceasefire under UNPROFOR auspices, 
the RSK refused to sign a ceasefire agreement. On 
July 27 the Croatian government announced that 
troops would not withdraw unless RSK heavy 
weapons in the area were placed under UN control 
as stipulated in UN Security Council Resolution 
802 passed in January [ibid.]. With Croat troops 
showing little sign of leaving, RSK forces resumed 
shelling of the area on July 30 and Croatian forces 
closed the bridge on Aug. 1. 


Restrictions on Muslim refugees 


On July 22 Croatian Radio announced that in 
future Croatia would only accept Muslim 
refugees from Bosnia-Hercegovina if they 
were joining their families in Croatia or in a 
third country, and only in co-operation with 
the UN High Commissioner for Refugees. 
This decision came in response to allegations 
that Croatia was participating in “ethnic 
cleansing” in Bosnia-Hercegovina. [For 
European Community decision not to impose 
sanctions on Croatia over this issue see p. 
39564.] 


The government said that there were 277,320 Bos- 
nian refugees in Croatia, of whom slightly over half 
were Muslim. Croatia had allowed Bosnian refu- 
gees in freely in the initial phase of fighting in 
Bosnia, in which Muslims and Croats opposed 
Serbs, but the Croatian position had changed as 
alignments within Bosnia shifted [see p. 39563]. 
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Raid on HSP offices 
On July 7 Croatian police evicted the opposition 
Croatian Party of Rights (HSP) from headquarters 
in Zagreb which it had occupied two years earlier. 
New currency name 


On July 29 the Croatian Assembly changed the 
currency name from the Croatian dinar (as intro- 
duced in December 1991—see p. 38685) to the 
kuna (comprising 100 lipa). The name kuna had 
been used by the Croatian ustasha Nazi puppet state 
in 1941-44. 


Wi Last article p- 39518; reference article pp. R103-04. 


CZECH REPUBLIC 


Law on illegality of 
communist regime 


After heated debate the Chamber of Deputies 
(lower house of parliament) on July 9 ap- 
proved by 129 votes to 34 with three absten- 
tions legislation declaring the former 
communist regime to have been illegal. The 
statute of limitations was invalidated for the 
period of communist rule (February 1948-De- 
cember 1989), thus allowing prosecutions for 
crimes committed for political reasons which 
were not compatible with a democratic state. 
Anti-communist resistance, even if carried 
out “in co-operation with a foreign democratic 
power”, was declared legitimate and just. 


Party political developments 


On June 29, representatives of the Czech So- 
cial Democratic Party (CSSD), the Liberal 
Social Union (comprising the Agrarian Party 
and the Green Party—see p. 39520) and the 
Christian Social Union (KSU) agreed to form 
a “Realistic Bloc” to consolidate and 
strengthen the moderate Czech left. 


On July 16, disaffected members of the Com- 
munist Party of Bohemia and Moravia 
(KSCM) formed the Party of the Democratic 
Left [for KSCM June congress split see p. 
39520]. 

New Chief of General Staff 

On July 1 Col. Jiri Nekvasil, chief of staff of 
the command of the Air Force and Air De- 
fence, replaced Col.-Gen. Karel Pezl as Chief 
of General Staff of the Armed Forces. 


i Last article p- 39520; Czechoslovakia reference article 
pp- R104-05. 


SLOVAKIA 


Border agreement with 
Czech Republic 


Slovak President Michal Kovac and his Czech 
counterpart Vaclav Havel agreed on July 1 to 
reinforce the Czech-Slovak border by intro- 
ducing passport checks for individuals, al- 
though Czech and Slovak citizens would only 
need to show an identity card (not passports 
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as announced in March—see p. 39376). [For 
Kovac’s April visit to Prague see p. 39428.] 
This agreement, reached at talks in Slovakia, was 
initially rejected by Slovak Prime Minister 
Vladimir Meciar. However, after discussions with 
his Czech counterpart Vaclav Klaus at the Central 
European Initiative meeting on July 17 [see p. 
39575], Meciar agreed that citizens of both states 
could continue to cross the joint border anywhere 
with only their identity cards. (Stricter asylum 
regulations which came into effect in Germany on 
July 1—see p. 39478—were expected to result in 
asylum seekers being returned to the Czech Repub- 
lic by Germany.) 

On July 8 Slovakia and Poland signed anagreement 
on the repatriation of illegal immigrants [for similar 
Polish-Czech agreement see p. 39473]. 


On July 15 agreements were signed on the 
transfer of former federal assets and liabilities 
and on the transfer of state guarantees. 


Minority rights issues 


On July 7 the National Council (unicameral 
parliament) approved legislation allowing the 
use of foreign first names and surnames and 
allowing women to omit the Slavic suffix 
“-ova” from their surnames. Passage of the 
bill had been a condition of Slovakia’s admis- 
sion to the Council of Europe [for which see 
p. 39530]. [See this page for July passage of 
Hungarian minorities law.] 


Inearly July the town council of Spisske Podhradie, 
northern Slovakia, in an attempt to control rising 
crime, decreed a night-time curfew on those of 
Romany descent and “other suspicious people”. 
However, on July 15 the National Council unani- 
mously revoked the decree, declaring it unconsti- 
tutional. 


IMF loan 


On July 27 the IMF approved a SDR 
64,350,000 (US$89,000,000) under the sys- 
temic transformation facility (STF) facility to 
assist the transformation of the Slovak econ- 
omy. 

The loan had been conditional on a 10 per cent 
devaluation of the Slovak koruna, which had been 
duly carried with effect from July 10 (US$1.00=kcs 
33.2002 as at July 12, 1993). On July 9 the National 
Council, in a move to reduce the budget deficit, 
approved tax increases including a 2 percentage 
point increase in the rate of value added tax (VAT) 
to 25 per cent. 


I Last article p. 39520; Czechoslovakia reference article 
pp. R104-05. 


HUNGARY 
Supplementary budget 


On July 7 the unicameral National Assembly 
approved a supplementary budget designed to 
reduce the 1993 public-sector deficit to 
213,000 million forint, representing 6.8 per 
cent of gross domestic product (GDP) as com- 
pared with 7.3 per cent in 1992 (US$1.00=Ft 
95.0649 as at July 26, 1993). 


Some opposition Free Democrat (SzDSz) and 
Young Democrat (FIDESz) deputies were absent 
for the vote, otherwise the governing coalition 
could count on a majority of only three, since on 
July 6 two deputies had left the Hungarian Demo- 
cratic Forum (MDF—the largest party in the gov- 
erning coalition) to sit as independents [for June 
MDF split see p. 39521]. 

The Assembly also approved on July 7 an increase 
in the basic rate of value added tax (VAT) from 6 
to 10 per cent from Aug. 1; the top rate remained 
25 per cent. On July 8 the forint was devalued by 3 
per cent, for the fourth time in 1993. These meas- 
ures were expected to make possible the conclusion 
of a new 18-month $700,000,000 standby credit 
with the International Monetary Fund (IMF) [for 
February talks see p. 39330]. 

Law on minority rights 


The National Assembly on July 7 approved by 
304 votes to three with eight abstentions leg- 
islation protecting the rights of national and 
ethnic minorities, which included the Roma 
(“gypsies”, numbering some 500,000), Ger- 
mans (200,000), Slovaks (100,000), Croats 
(30,000), Romanians (25,000) and eight other 
officially recognized smaller minorities. Hun- 
gary hoped to encourage similar legislation in 
neighbouring countries with significant Hun- 
garian minorities. 

National and ethnic minorities were defined as all 
ethnic groups living in Hungary for at least a cen- 
tury which had their own language, culture and 
traditions. Choice of identity was to be voluntary. 
Minorities would be guaranteed use of names and 
education in their mother tongue, and could estab- 
lish their own cultural and heritage organizations 
including “local and national self-governments”. 
[For July Slovak approval of minorities bill see this 
page.] 

Hungarian Way rally 

Following the split within the MDF in June Istvan 
Csurka (who had also formed the parliamentary 
Hungarian Justice Party with other disaffected 
MDF deputies—see p. 39521) was on July 3 
elected chair of the Hungarian Way mass move- 
ment. 


Wi Last article p. 39521; reference article pp. R111-12. 


POLAND 
New Agriculture Minister 


Jacek Janiszewski, of the Peasant Christian 
Alliance (SLCh), was on July 19 appointed 
Minister of Agriculture and Food Economy in 
place of Janusz Bylinski, who had held the 
post in an acting capacity since April [see also 
p. 39429]. 

Introduction of VAT 

Value added tax was introduced from July 5 at a 
rate of 22 per cent, except for foods and basic goods 
for which the rate was 7 per cent. 

Closure of Auschwitz convent 

PAP reported on July 1 that all the nuns at the 
Carmelite convent in the grounds of the former 


concentration camp at Auschwitz (Oszwiecim) had 
left the site [see p. 39430]. 
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Foreign relations 
On July 24 Poland and Romania signed an agree- 
ment on the repatriation of illegal immigrants [see 
pp. 39473; 39478; this page for similar agreements 
with the Czech Republic, Germany, and Slovakia]. 
The concordat with the Vatican initialled in June 
[see p. 39520] was signed in Warsaw on July 28. 
WH Last article p. 39520; reference article pp. R118-19. 


ROMANIA 


Agreement on Hungarian 
minority rights 


Talks at Napoca on the Black Sea coast be- 
tween representatives of the government (in- 
cluding Government Secretary-General 
Viorel Hrebenciuc) and of the Hungarian 
community led to an agreement on July 18 on - 
minority rights which boosted Hungarian-lan- 
guage education. 

Over 300 Hungarian teachers were to be trained; 
there would be more teaching of history and geog- 
raphy in minority languages; and bilingual street 
signs would be introduced in areas with a minority 
population of at least 30 per cent. [See this page for - 
minority rights legislation in Hungary.] 
Corruption charges 


On July 6 Hrebenciuc dismissed allegations 
of corruption against him as politically moti- 
vated. The claims were made in the report of 
a parliamentary commission released on June 
30. Also implicated were Finance Minister 
Florin Gheorghescu and Interior Minister 
Gheorghe Ioan Danescu. 

In a separate development, Prime Minister Nicolae 
Vacaroiu and President Ion Iliescu denied involve- 
ment in an allegedly corrupt shipping deal in which 
a majority share in Romania’s merchant fleet was- 
purchased by a Greek company. The Transport 
Ministry said on July 28 that the deal would be 
renegotiated. 

Iliescu initiative against extreme right 


On July 10 Iliescu urged the Procurator Gen- 
eral to prosecute the publishers of a Romanian 
edition of Hitler’s Mein Kampf. He also asked 
for action against right-wing extremist parties 
and media anti-Semitism. On June 29 Roma- 
nia’s Chief Rabbi Moses Rosen had warned 
Iliescu of an “escalation of anti-Semitism”. 
On June 25 the governing coalition had announced 
a parliamentary alliance with two extreme nation- 
alist parties, the Romanian National Unity Party, 
led by Gheorghe Funar, and the Greater Romania 
Party. - 

DNSF name change 


The national conference of the ruling Demo- 
cratic National Salvation Front (DNSF) de- 
cided on July 10 to change the party’s name 
to the Social Democracy Party of Romania!’ 


Conviction of former Interior Ministers 
On July 6 Gheorghe Homostean, Interior 
Minister in 1978-87, and Tudor Postelnicu, 
his successor, who in 1978-87 had been Chief 
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of the State Security Department, were sen- 
tenced to 20 years’ imprisonment for ordering 
the murder in 1981 of three people who had 
hijacked a bus. 


Failure to reach agreement with IMF 


Talks between Romania and the IMF ended 
without agreement on July 23 after two weeks. 
The head of the IMF delegation, Maxwell 
Watson, said that the government’s lack of 
progress in restructuring state enterprises and 
curbing inflation had prevented agreement on 
a major IMF credit. 

BB Last article p. 39473; reference article pp. R120-21. 


COMMONWEALTH OF 
INDEPENDENT STATES 


Slav states’ agreement on 
single economic space 


Russia, Ukraine and Byelarus reached provi- 
sional agreement “on economic integration” 
on July 10. The agreement was signed in 
Moscow by Russian Prime Minister Viktor 
Chernomyrdin, Ukrainian Prime Minister 
Leonid Kuchma and Byelarussian Prime Min- 
ster Vyacheslau Kebich. Referring to the 
agreement’s implications for the Common- 
wealth of Independent States (CIS), Kebich 
_ said that a treaty, due to be prepared by Sept. 
1, would create a “union within a union”. 


The provisional agreement would establisha single 
market in goods, services and capital across the 
territory of the three republics. Supranational insti- 
tutions would be created to administer a “common 
economic space.” Several measures aimed at eco- 
nomic convergence would be introduced, including 
co-ordination of policy on prices, investment and 
tax and agreed limits on budget deficits. The pace 
of economic reform in Byelarus and Ukraine would 
accelerate, in order to match Russian reforms. 


The agreement also stated that “wider, multilateral 
mutual action in the political, defence and legisla- 
tive areas” was necessary for effective economic 
integration. However, Kuchma insisted that the 
planned union would resemble the European Com- 
munities rather than the Soviet Union. 


Dismay in Kazakhstan at new union 


Kazakhstan expressed concern that the agree- 
ment would allow the CIS to wither away. 
Kazakhstan’s State Counsellor Tulegen 
Zhukheev said on July 20 that the failure to 
invite Kazakhstan to participate in the new 
union had “bewildered” his government. 


Russian Deputy Prime Minister Aleksandr Shok- 
hin, while insisting that other CIS members could 
join the new union, argued that any state choosing 
to do so would have to renounce its membership of 
similar organizations. Zhukheev dismissed as tact- 
less this suggestion, which would force Kazakhstan 
to sever its links with the Economic Co-operation 
Organization (whose members included Turkey, 
_Pakistan, Iran and the Central Asian states—see p. 
39580). 

Wi Last article p. 39521; reference article p. R130. 


RUSSIA 


Currency reform fiasco 


On July 24 the Russian Central Bank an- 
nounced that all roubles issued before 1993 
were to be withdrawn from circulation on 
Aug. 7. A maximum of 35,000 pre-1993 rou- 
bles per person could be exchanged for new 
notes on presentation of evidence that they 
had been obtained legally. The remainder 
would be deposited in a bank account for a 
minimum of six months (depreciating signifi- 
cantly in value as inflation outstripped interest 
rates). 


The Financial Times of July 26 interpreted the 
objectives of the reform as (i) to expose cash ac- 
quired illegally; (ii) to reduce inflation; (iii) to 
hamper forgery; and (iv) to create unequivocally 
Russian money and at the same time demonstrate 
the pre-eminence of the Russian Central Bank to 
former Soviet countries still in the rouble zone. 


As local banks struggled to meet the demand 
for new roubles, a wave of panic forced the 
government to water down the reform. 


Whereas Prime Minister Viktor Chemomyrdin in- 
sisted on July 28 that the reform was “in principle 
correct”, Izvestiya of July 25 hinted that the meas- 
ure was part of a plot to destabilize the government. 
Deputy Prime Minister and Finance Minister Boris 
Fedorov was sharply critical of the reform, claim- 
ing that he had not been consulted by other Cabinet 
members, and suggesting (according to the Econo- 
mist of July 30) that it looked “like a planned 
political action aimed at provoking popular discon- 
tent”. On July 26 President Boris Yeltsin, having 
returned from holiday ahead of schedule, extended 
the deadline for the exchange to Aug. 31, and 
increased the maximum amount for exchange to 
100,000 roubles. 


Central Bank Chair Viktor Gerashchenko claimed 
(according to Izvestiya of July 28) that Supreme 
Soviet Chair Ruslan Khasbulatov had participated 
in planning the exchange. However the Supreme 
Soviet Presidium, also chaired by Khasbulatov, 
issued a decree on the same day declaring that the 
reform had violated citizens’ constitutional rights 
and that all limits on the exchange of roubles were 
abolished. Supreme Soviet Presidium member 
Vladimir Lisin said that an investigation would 
“bring to account” those responsible. 


On July 28 Fedorov called for the resignation of 
Gerashchenko, whom he accused of “Stalinist nos- 
talgia” in trying to solve economic problems 
through administrative methods. Fedorov argued 
that although the Central Bank was responsible to 
the Supreme Soviet, the decree of the Supreme 
Soviet Presidium reversing the reform was insuffi- 
cient, and that Yeltsin himself would have to annul 
the Bank’s decision. 

IMF agreement - Aid from 
industrialized countries 

The IMF (which on July 28 expressed its 
regret over “the lack of consultation” on the 
currency reform) had announced on June 30 
the release of the first half of a systemic trans- 
formation facility (STF), an instrument cre- 
ated by the IMF in April. 
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US Treasury Secretary Lloyd Bentsen described 
this IMF facility on July 1 as “a vote of confidence 
in Russian President Boris Yeltsin and his demo- 
cratic transformations based on the market econ- 
omy”. 


Under the STF the IMF approved a credit totalling 
SDR 1,078.275 million (about US$1,506 million), 
with the second, equal disbursement to be made 
available “provided that progress continues to be 
made in the implementation of the policy pro- 
gramme”. The Russian government had agreed 
conditions including limits on credit expansion by 
the Central Bank, increases in interest rates, and a 
considerable reduction in the budget deficit [but see 
below for Supreme Soviet decision approving 
budget deficit]. The Central Bank raised its dis- 
count rate for commercial credits to 170 per cent 
on July 14. With one-12th of the annual rate (about 
14 per cent) charged each month, real interest rates 
would, for the first time, approach the rate of infla- 
tion (approximately 17 per cent a month). 


Several aid agreements were concluded with 
Russia in July. 


The Tokyo summit meeting of the Group of Seven 
industrialized countries (G-7) on July 7-9 [see pp. 
39579-80] agreed a $3,000 million programme of 
aid for privatization, and reaffirmed in principle the 
establishment of an overall $43,000 million fund 
(as first agreed in April—see pp. 39422-23). Imme- 
diately prior to the G-7 meeting, on July 7, the US 
Export-Import Bank approved a package of loans 
and loan guarantees, reportedly worth $2,000 mil- 
lion, to support investment in the energy industry 
in Russia. 


Supreme Soviet ratification of budget 
with increased deficit projection 


The Russian Supreme Soviet approved on 
July 22 a budget incorporating some 430 
amendments to Fedorov’s initial proposals, 
increasing spending and raising the projected 
deficit to 22,400,000 million roubles or ap- 
proximately 25 per cent of gross national 
product (GNP). Fedorov had on June 30 esti- 
mated his target deficit at 12,600,000 million 
roubles, itself higher than the IMF recommen- 
dation of 8,500,000 million roubles. 


Privatization curbs - Restrictions on 
foreign banks 


The Supreme Soviet annulled one of its laws 
on privatization on July 20, effectively de- 
priving Deputy Premier Anatoly Chubais’s 
State Committee for the Management of State 
Property of its powers to handle privatization. 
Responsibility reverted to the more conserva- 
tive sectoral ministries. 


The Supreme Soviet also revoked a presidential 
decree on privatization, dating from May; it thereby 
(i) lifted an Aug. 1 deadline for small-scale priva- 
tisation, raising fears of indefinite postponement by 
many enterprises; and (ii) removed the provision 
that a minimum 29 per cent share of smaller enter- 
prises should be set aside at privatization for sale at 
auction, accessible to small purchasers through pri- 
vatization vouchers. Chubais called the Supreme 
Soviet’s decisions “another revanchist attempt by 
the parliament to destroy the reform it hates most— 
privatisation”. 
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On July 21 the Supreme Soviet amended banking 
legislation, limiting foreign banks to operations 
involving foreign nationals or accredited foreign 
organizations in Russia, despite the opposition of 
Gerashchenxo. 


Corruption allegations 
against senior Yeltsin allies 


On July 23 the Supreme Soviet approved 
Procurator-General Valentin Stepankov’s re- 
quest to investigate embezzlement allegations 
against Vladimir Shumeiko, a First Deputy 
Premier and Minister of Economics, and Mik- 
hail Poltoranin, a Deputy Premier and head of 
the Federal Information Centre. 


Shumeiko said on July 23 that the allegations, over 
the purchase of baby food from a Swiss company 
in 1991, were part of a plot to eliminate Yeltsin’s 
allies one by one. Other Yeltsin allies under pres- 
sure were the Interior Minister, Lt.-Gen. Viktor 
Erin, and Mayor of Moscow Yuri Luzhkov, ac- 
cused of incompetence in their handling of May 
Day riots in Moscow [see p. 39474]. The Supreme 
Soviet demanded their dismissal in a resolution 
passed on July 23. 


The Supreme Soviet refused to endorse the 
appointment of Marshal Yevgeny Shaposh- 
nikov as Secretary of the Security Council in 
a vote on June 30. There were further allega- 
tions of corruption against Shaposhnikov, 
who demanded an apology from the Supreme 
Soviet and said that he would proceed with his 
work in the post despite the vote. 


Dismissal of Security Minister 


Yeltsin on July 27 dismissed Security Service 
Minister Viktor Barannikov, on suspicion of 
nepotism, and for alleged incompetence over 
the shooting of Russian soldiers stationed at 
the Tajik-Afghan border [see p. 39561]. 


Khasbulatov responded by charging that Yeltsin 
was attempting “to crush the organs of law and 
order by stripping them of all professionals”, and 
the Supreme Soviet Presidium on July 28 declared 
Barannikov’s dismissal “invalid”, claiming that 
Yeltsin was acting beyond his powers. Interfax, 
however, reported on the same day that Nikolay 
Golushko had been appointed acting Security Serv- 
ice Minister. 


Approval of draft constitution 
by conference 


The constitutional conference, appointed by 
Yeltsin and convened on June 5, approved on 
July 12 by 433 votes to 62 (with 63 absten- 
tions) an amended version of the “presidential 
draft” of a new constitution [see p. 39422], 
amending 130 of the original 133 articles and 
adding 40. [For nature of proposals and atti- 
tude of regions and republics, whose approval 
was needed for draft prior to its being debated 
by the Congress of People’s Deputies, see p. 
39609 below. ] 


Identification of Tsar’s remains 


Peter Gill of the UK Home Office Forensic 
Science Service said on July 9 that, after DNA 
analysis of bone samples, he was “more than 
98.5 per cent certain” that human remains 
found in woods at Yekaterinberg were those 
of Tsar Nicholas II, Tsarina Alexandra and 
three of their daughters, shot in 1918. It was 
not possible to identify which three of the 
Tsar’s four daughters had been discovered, 
and there was no trace of the remains of Al- 
exei, the Tsar’s son. 


Ban on foreign religious 
groups 


The Supreme Soviet on July 14 passed an 
amendment to the law on religious freedom, 
banning foreign organizations from conduct- 
ing “independent religious activities” without 
official approval. 

Supreme Soviet claim on Sevastopol 
and Black Sea Fleet 


A Supreme Soviet resolution on July 9 reas- 
serted Russian sovereignty over Sevastopol 
and the Black Sea Fleet [for dispute with 
Ukraine see pp. 39569-70]. 


WB Last article pp. 39521-22; reference article pp. R121-22. 


AZERBAIJAN 


Alleged plot to assassinate 
Aliyev - Arrest of former 
Prime Minister - Crackdown 
on Popular Front 


In a speech to the Milli Majlis (National As- 
sembly or rump Parliament) on July 16, Az- 
erbaijani Supreme Soviet Chair and acting 
head of state Geidar Aliyev claimed that there 
had been an attempt to assassinate him on July 
15, mounted by members of the Azerbaijani 
Popular Front (APF) loyal to deposed Presi- 
dent Abulfaz Elchibey. 


Agencies reported the arrest on July 16 of two 
prominent Elchibey loyalists, former Prime Minis- 
ter Panakh Guseinov and APF chair Isa Gambarov. 
On July 19 Aliyev approved the initiation of crimi- 
nal charges of an unspecified nature against Gam- 
barov, who had resigned as Chair of the Supreme 
Soviet on June 13 [see p. 39522]. 


An APF rally on July 17 broke up amid violent 
clashes, as police moved to close the Front’s Baku 
headquarters; 300 people were reportedly detained. 
Earlier APF demonstrations in Baku on July 3 and 
10 had reportedly attracted 4,000-5,000 people 
calling for the reinstatement of Elchibey. (The Su- 
preme Court had yet to rule on the legality of the 
Milli Majlis decision of June 24 to strip Elchibey 
of his powers.) 


New appointments 


On July 4 the Milli Majlis approved the ap- 
pointment of a former State Security Commit- 
tee (KGB) officer, Nariman Imranov, as 
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National Security Minister. Former Baku po- 
lice chief Vagif Novruzov became Interior 
Minister. Both were said to be allies of Aliyev. 
On July 7 Lala-Shovket Gadjiyeva, a woman, 
was appointed State Secretary. Etibar Mame- 
dov, leader of the opposition National Inde- 
pendence Party, was reported to have turned 
down the post of Minister of Foreign Affairs 
on July 8; Mamedov called for early elections 
and the suspension of emergency powers in 
force since March. 


Nagorny Karabakh 


Azerbaijani losses - Temporary ceasefire 
Azerbaijani forces collapsed in disarray as 
ethnic Armenian troops seized the strategic 
town of Agdam in Azerbaijan, east of the 
disputed enclave of Nagorny Karabakh, on 
July 24. 


Aliyev described the loss of Agdam as a “severe ~ 


trauma” for Azerbaijan, whereas Prime Minister 
Col. Surat Guseinov called it only a “temporary 
setback”. The acting Defence Minister, Gen. Safar 
Abiyev, claimed that 200 civilians had been killed 
and all major buildings in Agdam destroyed. The 
Independent of July 26 quoted an Azerbaijani com- 
mander who put Azerbaijani military losses at 500 
men. 


Karabakh authorities had denied that their intention 
was to capture Agdam, which had served as the 
bridgehead for Azerbaijani forces fighting in Kara- 
bakh. They said on July 5 that their only aim was 


to destroy Azerbaijani artillery positions which had’ 


been shelling the Karabakh regional capital, 
Stepanakert. 


At midnight on July 24-25 a three-day cease- 
fire began. On July 28 it was extended by five 
days, pending talks and the arrangement of a 
summit meeting between Aliyev and Arme- 


nian President Levon Ter-Petrossian. There © 


were some reports of fighting during the 
ceasefire. 


Doubt over CSCE peace plan 


The peace plan brokered in June by the Con- 
ference on Security and Co-operation in 
Europe (CSCE) remained in doubt after a 
request on July 13 by the Karabakh authorities 
to postpone its implementation for a second 
time, until August. 
CSCE negotiator Mario Raffaelli had held talks in 
Baku on July 10 and in the Armenian capital Yere- 
van on July 11, securing an agreement with Aliyev 
and Ter-Petrossian to implement the plan on July 
15. However, Karabakh leaders said that they 
would not commit themselves while the political 
situation in Azerbaijan remained unstable. 


Wl Last article p. 39522; reference article p. R100. 


BYELARUS 


Procedural victory for 
Shushkevich in confidence vote 


Supreme Soviet Chair Stanislau pene 
the Byelarussian head of state, was defeatec 
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in a vote of confidence in the 360-member 
Supreme Soviet on July 1, but remained in 
office, because the chamber was not quorate 
at the time of the vote; 27 deputies supported 
Shushkevich and 168 voted against him. 
Shushkevich had been criticized by Supreme 
Soviet deputies for failing to sign the Com- 
monwealth of Independent States (CIS) treaty 
on collective security [see pp. 38922; 39424]. 
On July 7 Shushkevich agreed to postpone a 
referendum on the treaty until August. 


Renunciation of nuclear status 


In an agreement signed in Washington on July 
22, the USA pledged $59,000,000 to help 
Byelarus dismantle the 80 remaining SS-25 
long-range nuclear missiles from Byelarus- 
sian territory. Shushkevich, who met Presi- 
dent Bill Clinton during a visit to the USA on 
July 21-23, said that Byelarus would abide by 
the nuclear non-proliferation treaty. 


Privatization law 


The Supreme Soviet passed a new privatiza- 
tion law on July 7. The law stipulated that 50 
per cent of state property liable for privatisa- 
tion be offered for sale to the public. Shares 
would be purchased by means of privatisation 
vouchers, each of which would have a nomi- 
nal value of nearly 1,000 roubles, distributed 
freely to the population. Citizens would re- 
ceive a set number of vouchers depending on 
their age and work record. 


An economic agreement between Byelarus, 
Russia and Ukraine was signed in Moscow on 
July 10 [for details see p. 39567]. 


Wi Last article p. 39523; reference article p. R103. 


GEORGIA 


Georgian-Abkhaz ceasefire 
agreement 


A provisional peace agreement was signed by 
Georgian President Eduard Shevardnadze and 
Abkhaz separatists on July 27 in the Russian 
town of Sochi. Russia, which brokered the 
deal, agreed to send troops as neutral 
peacekeepers. Talks on a full settlement were 
to continue. 


Talks leading to the agreement had taken place on 
July 5-12 in Moscow, and on July 13-19 Russian 
Deputy Foreign Minister Boris Pastukhov visited 
Tblisi, Gudauta and Sukhumi. 


The agreement set a timetable for the withdrawal 
of armed forces from the combat zone, commenc- 
ing on the ceasefire date of July 28; all Georgian 
forces were to quit Abkhazia. Arrangements to 
monitor the ceasefire were made, and UN observers 
were welcomed. 


There were reports of ceasefire violations af- 
ter July 28, particularly around Sukhumi, the 
Abkhaz regional capital occupied by Geor- 
gian forces. 


Earlier failure of Abkhaz assault on 
Sukhumi - Georgian counter-offensive 


Intense rebel pressure on Sukhumi during July 
lessened after July 16, following a Georgian 
counteroffensive. 


Initially there had been continuing daily bombard- 
ments, and an Abkhaz marine assault at Tamysh on 
July 1-2 had succeeded in cutting the road to Tblisi. 
On July 8 Shevardnadze pledged to remain in Suk- 
humi until the Abkhaz assault was defeated; if the 
town fell, he would resign. The Abkhaz assault 
was, however, defeated and Georgian Defence 
Minister Giorgi Kharkharashvili announced on 
July 10 that the road to Tblisi had reopened. 


Accusations of Russian assistance to 
rebels 


On July 2 the Russian Foreign Ministry de- 
scribed Georgian allegations that Russian 
troops had assisted in the Tamysh offensive 
as a “vicious provocation.” However, Geor- 
gian Prime Minister Tengiz Segua demanded 
on July 7 that Russia “end this undeclared 
war” against Georgia. His call to break diplo- 
matic relations with Russia was on July 11 
rejected as “unthinkable” by Shevardnadze. 


Extra powers for Shevardnadze 


On July 1 the Supreme Soviet granted 
Shevardnadze several new powers, including 
that of enforcing decrees without parliamen- 
tary approval and of dismissing any official 
with the exception of the Prime Minister. 


i Last article p. 39523; reference article pp. R108-09. 


MOLDOVA 


Russian role in Dnestr peace 
process 


Nicolae Andronic, Moldova’s chief negotia- 
tor in talks with the separatist Dnestr region, 
told the weekly Respublika on July 3 that 
Dnestr leaders planned to unite with pro-Rus- 
sian political forces in Ukraine. Their aim was 
to create an autonomous region of “Novoros- 
siya”, he claimed, consisting of Dnestr, plus 
parts of Ukraine—Odessa, Crimea and Don- 
bass. 


A Moldovan parliamentary delegation held 
talks with Ukrainian officials at Odessa oblast 
on July 5. The two sides agreed to respect 
existing borders and to block supply lines to 
the Dnestr separatists by tightening border 
controls. The Moldovan delegation head, Par- 
liament Chair Pyotr Luchinsky, insisted that a 
peace settlement over the Dnestr dispute was 
possible only with the participation of both 
Russia and Ukraine. 

Snegur-lliescu meeting 

In contrast, Moldovan President Mircea 
Snegur, visiting Romania on July 17 for talks 
with Romanian President Ion Iliescu, report- 


edly argued that Russia should be excluded 
from the peace talks, and that a settlement 
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could be reached between Moldova, Romania 
and Ukraine alone. 

Snegur denied that relations with Romania had 
cooled and expressed support for the continuing 
process of cultural and economic integration with 
Romania. 

New Transport Minister 

Boris Gherasim was appointed Transport Minister 
on July 7. 

WB Last article p. 39523; reference article p. R117. 


UKRAINE 


Russian Supreme Soviet claim 
on Sevastopol - Statement of 
censure by Security Council 


The Russian Supreme Soviet (parliament) 
passed a resolution on July 9 declaring Rus- 
sian sovereignty over the Ukrainian port of 
Sevastopol. The Supreme Soviet further re- 
solved that the Black Sea Fleet, which was 
mainly based at Sevastopol, should remain 
“single, united and glorious”, and under Rus- 
sian command. The decision was reportedly 
welcomed in Sevastopol by a pro-Russian 
rally of 5,000 people on July 12. 


The resolution made it less likely that the Russian 
Supreme Soviet would ratify the plans to divide the 
fleet, which had been reaffirmed by Presidents 
Boris Yeltsin of Russia and Leonid Kravchuk of 
Ukraine at their June 17 summit [see p. 39524]. 
Kravchuk criticized the Russian Supreme Soviet on 
July 9 for its “anti-Ukrainian policies”, describing 
the resolution as an interference in Ukraine’s inter- 
nal affairs, while Yeltsin responded on July 10 that 
he was “ashamed” of the Supreme Soviet’s resolu- 
tion, and that the question of Sevastopol and the 
Black Sea Fleet should be “resolved gradually and 
calmly”. A Russian Foreign Ministry statement on 
July 11 criticized the Supreme Soviet, saying that 
it had deviated from Government policy. 


On July 20 the UN Security Council issued a 
statement, supported by the Russian perma- 
nent representative at the UN, Yuliy Voront- 
SOV, expressing concern at the Russian 
Supreme Soviet resolution. 


According to the UN Security Council, the resolu- 
tion was “contrary to the aims and principles of the 
UN” and contradicted both the UN charter and the 
1990 Ukrainian declaration of sovereignty as rec- 
ognised by Russia the same year. 


The Russian Supreme Soviet in a July 21 vote 
rejected a motion to suspend its resolution on Sev- 
astopol. 

Declaration of nuclear weapons 
ownership - Control of “nuclear 
button" 


The Ukrainian Supreme Council (parliament) 
claimed in a July 2 vote that all nuclear weap- 
ons on the republic’s territory were the prop- 
erty of Ukraine, but it committed Ukraine 
“never to authorize [their] use”. 


The parliament denied seeking operational control 
of the weapons, and reiterated that Ukraine sought 
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nuclear-free status in the long term. Kravchuk sup- 
ported the ownership claim, saying on July 7 that 
“Ukraine must be the owners of nuclear weapons 
pending their destruction”. A Russian Foreign Min- 
istry statement on July 16 accused Ukraine of 
breaking international agreements. 


Komsomolskaya pravda of July 22 reported that 
shortly before resigning on June 11 the outgoing 
C.-in-C. of Commonwealth of Independent States 
(CIS) armed forces, Marshal Yevgeny Shaposh- 
nikov, had handed over the technical means to 
launch nuclear missiles on CIS territory to Russian 
Defence Minister Pavel Grachev. 


Dismantling of nuclear missiles 


In talks with US Secretary of Defence Les 
Aspin, Ukrainian Defence Minister Konstan- 
tin Morozov confirmed on July 29 that 10 of 
Ukraine’s nuclear weapons, which had been 
aimed at targets in the USA, were being dis- 
mantled. Warheads from the SS-19 missiles 
were to remain in Ukraine, while the other 
components would be returned to Russia. 
Aspin said that $175 million would now be 
granted to Ukraine to speed the disarmament 
process. 


Ukrainian-Turkish Defence agreement 


A provisional agreement on military co-op- 
eration was signed on July 14 by Morozov and 
Turkish Defence Minister Nevzat Ayaz in 
Kiev. Ayaz said that Turkey would support 
Ukraine if it applied for membership of 
NATO. 


@ Last article pp. 39523-24; reference article pp. R126-27. 


ESTONIA 
Revision of law on aliens 


On July 12 President Lennart Meri signed into 
law a revised version of draft legislation on 
aliens passed on June 21 by the Riigikogu 
(parliament) [see p. 39524]. Meri said that by 
virue of the amendments, which clarified 
guarantees on social security rights for ethnic 
Russians and removed their obligation to re- 
apply for residency permits every five years, 
the law was “now in accordance with Euro- 
pean principles”. 


The Council of Ministers of the European 
Communities (EC) welcomed the changes to 
the law in a July 9 statement. However, the 
Russian Foreign Ministry argued that the re- 
vised law, retained the “discriminatory spirit” 
of the earlier draft. 


At Meri’s request the legislation had been exam- 
ined by the Council of Europe, which in a July 6 
statement criticized the draft law for giving the 
authorities too much discretionary power. Confer- 
ence for Security and Co-operation in Europe 
(CSCE) High Commissioner for Minorities Max 
van der Stoel urged on July 1 that the government 
discuss amendments to the draft with repre- 
sentatives of the Russian community, bearing in 
mind the “psychological consequences” of the law. 
The Riigikogu agreed the amendments on July 8 


with 69 votes in favour, one opposed and two 
abstentions. 


Referendum controversy 


Prime Minister Mart Laar declared that referen- 
dums held in the Russian-speaking towns of Narva 
and Sillamae on July 16-17, which had strongly 
favoured autonomy, were unconstitutional and 
marked by irregularities. 

WB Last article p. 39524; reference article p. R106. 


LATVIA 


Election of President by 
Saeima - New government 


Guntis Ulmanis, of the Latvian Peasants’ Un- 
ion, was elected President by the Saeima on 


New Latvian government 
Head of state 


Guntis Ulmanis President 
Council of Ministers 


Valdis Birkays Prime Minister 
Maris Gailis State Reform; Member of 
Prime Minister’s Council 
Ojars Kehris Economy; Member of Prime 
Minister’s Council 
Egils Levits Justice; Member of Prime 
Minister’s Council 
*Uldis Osis Finance 
*Georgs Andrejevs Foreign Affairs 
Janis Vaivads Education, Culture and 
Science 
Janis Kinna Agriculture 
Girts Kristovskis Interior 
Janis Ritenis Welfare 
*Andris Gutmanis Transport 
Valdis Pavlovskis Defence 
Girts Lukins Environment and Regional 
Development 
Edvins Inkens Special Responsibilities 
(without portfolio) 
Ministers of State 


Andris Kreslins Power (Ministry of the 
Economy) 

Edmunds Krastins State Property (Ministry 
of Finance) 

Janis Platais Budget (Ministry of Finance) 

Olgerts Pavlovskis Foreign Trade and 
European Community Affairs (Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs) 

Gunars Meierovics Baltic and Nordic 
States’ Affairs (Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs) 

*Raimonds Pauls Culture (Ministry of 
Education, Culture and Science) 

*Kazimirs Slakota Forestry (Ministry of 
Agriculture) 

Andris Berzins Labour (Ministry of 
Welfare) 

Indulis Encis Environment Protection 
(Ministry for the Environment and 
Regional Development) 

Anatolijs Gorbunovs Chair of Saeima 

*Held similar office under previous 
government. 
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July 7. Gunars Meierovics of the Latvian — 
Way, the strongest force in the Saeima, 
stepped aside after failing to secure a majority 
in the first vote. Latvian Way’s Valdis Birkavs 
became Prime Minister on July 8. The ap- 
pointments followed parliamentary elections 
in June [see p. 39524]. * 
On July 6 the Saeima renewed both the 192 
Constitution and the law of 1925 on the Coun- 
cil of Ministers, reconstituting the govern- 
ment into 12 ministries. The Ministers of 
Justice, Economy and State Reform were to 
serve also as members of the Prime Minister’s 
Council or “inner Cabinet”. 

Nine junior ministries of state, each of which was 
attached to an appropriate ministry, were also cre- 
ated. Their incumbents were entitled to vote in the 
Council of Ministers only on subjects in their port- 
folio. 

On July 20 the new government was con- 
firmed by the Saeima with a vote of 48 to 11, 
the remainder abstaining, and it officially took 
office on Aug. 3. 


The composition of the Birkavs government was 
the product of a coalition agreement between Lat- 
vian Way, with 36 of the Saeima’s 100 seats, and . 
the Latvian Peasants’ Party, with 12. The smaller 
party took only the Agriculture and Welfare port- 
folios. 


New government's priorities 


In a speech on July 20 outlining the aims of 
the new government, Birkavs said that an 
agreement on agricultural policy had formed 
“the basis of the coalition”. The government 
would provide strong support for farmers, 
aiming at agricultural self-sufficiency. 
Birkavs also emphasized the importance of 
continued economic reform, saying that “by 
1996 at least 75 per cent of state enterprises. 
must be privatised”. Enterprises “without 
prospects” would be dissolved. 


IB Last article p. 39524; reference article p. R114. 


SPAIN 


New government 


Felipe Gonzalez Marquez, whose Socialist 
Workers’ Party (PSOE) lacked an overall par- 
liamentary majority following the June 6 gen- 
eral election [see p. 39528], won a vote of 
confidence on July 9 for a fourth term as Prime 
Minister. The composition of his new PSOE 
minority government was announced on July 
We - 


In the July 9 confidence vote there were 181 votes 
in favour, from the PSOE, the Catalan nationalist 
Convergence and Union (CiU) alliance, and the 
Basque Nationalist Party (PNV). The 165 votes © 
against included those of 141 members of the main 
opposition Popular Party (PP) and 18 of the com- 
munist-led United Left (IU). 

Following protracted discussions inearly July, both — 
the CiU and the PNV had declined to enter into a 
coalition government. In the absence of a formal — 
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New Spanish Cabinet 


Felipe Gonzalez Marquez President of the 
Government (Prime Minister) 
Narcis Serra Serra Deputy Prime Minister 
Julian Garcia Vargas Defence 
José Luis Corcuera Cuesta Interior 
Javier Solana Madariaga Foreign Affairs 
*Pedro Solbes Mira (ind.) Economy and 
Finance 
*Juan Alberto Belloch Juive (ind.) Justice 
+Juan Manuel Eguiagaray Ucelay Industry 
and Energy 
+José Antonio Grifan Martinez Labour and 
Social Security 
*Gustavo Suarez Pertierra (ind.) Education 
and Science 
* Jeronimo Saavedra Acevedo Public 
Administration 
*Vicente Albero Sillas Agriculture 
*Carmen Alborch (ind.) Culture 
*Angeles Amador Millan (ind.) Health and 
Consumer Affairs 
* Javier Gomez Navarro (ind.) Commerce 
and Tourism++ 
*Cristina Alberdi Alonso (ind.) Social 
Affairs 
José Borrel Fontelles Public Works and 
Transport 
* Alfredo Pérez Rubalcaba Presidency and 
Parliamentary Affairst + 
*New appointment. 
* Altered responsibilities. 
++*Newly created ministry. 


legislative agreement with either party, Gonzalez’s 
minority government would thus face the task of 
securing support individually for the passage of 
each piece of legislation. 

New Cabinet 


_ The new Cabinet contained eight new minis- 
ters and reflected the dominance of the right 
wing of the PSOE. The inclusion of three 
women was reportedly intended to buttress 
the government’s progressive image. The 
naming of six independents was interpreted 
by analysts as a gesture to the markets and to 
the business sector, worried by the prospect of 
a PSOE-dominated minority government. 


Most key positions remained unchanged, including 
the Foreign, Defence and Interior portfolios. The 
pro-European technocrat Pedro Solbes, formerly 
the Agricultural Minister, was awarded Finance 
and Economy in place of Carlos Solchaga Catalan, 
who had been appointed PSOE leader in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies (the lower house of the Cortes) [see 
p. 39528]. New ministries were that of Commerce 
and Tourism, previously part of the Industry port- 
folio, and that of the Presidency. 

_ Analysts and opposition politicians warned of con- 
vulsions and splits in the PSOE following the total 
exclusion from the Cabinet of the PSOE’s powerful 
left-wing faction, headed by Alfonso Guerra, the 
party’s deputy secretary-general and until January 
1991 Deputy Prime Minister [see p. 37968]. 
Government programme 
Anticipating his return to office, Gonzalez, in an 
investiture debate on July 8, sought to distance 


himself from party politics and appealed to the 
country to support emergency measures to deal 
with the worst economic crisis in over 30 years. 
Faced with a budget deficit predicted to reach 5 per 
cent of gross domestic product (GDP) in 1993, 
Gonzalez pledged to contain the shortfall by cuts in 
social spending rather than through tax increases. 
To boost the economy, he promised an interest rate 
cut and a policy of deregulation and decentraliza- 
tion. He also insisted that job creation, also a top 
priority with unemployment currently at 22 per 
cent, was dependent on improved competitiveness 
and the reform of the labour market. 

Social pact 


Union and employers representatives joined 
with the government on July 27 in the first 
round of talks aimed at reaching a three-year 
tripartite social pact, starting in January 1994, 
to contain the budget deficit, to keep increases 
in labour costs below 7 per cent and to intro- 
duce flexibility in the labour market. 
Gonzalez had on July 5 won support for the pact 
talks from the two leading trade unions—the 
PSOE-linked UGT (General Union of Workers) 
and communist-led CCOO (Workers Commis- 
sions)—in return for a pledge not to strengthen 
draft strike legislation agreed by both sides in No- 
vember 1992, the implementation of which had 
been delayed by the June general election [see p. 
39209]. 


Resignation of PSOE lower house leader 


José Maria Mohedano, secretary-general of 
the PSOE parliamentary group in the Con- 
gress of Deputies and deputy to Solchaga, 
resigned on June 21. He claimed that he had 
done so in order not to “damage the party’s 
image” and insisted that his role as legal ad- 
viser to a disgraced real estate promoter had 
been strictly professional. 

In the wake of damaging PSOE-linked cormption 
scandals [see pp. 38300; 39431], Gonzalez was 
reportedly determined to create a clean image for 
the new government. 

i Last article p. 39528; reference article pp. 123-24. 


FRANCE 
Constitutional changes 


Two judicial reforms, as contained in one of 
the two texts on constitutional reform ap- 
proved by the Council of Ministers in March 
[see pp. 39209; 39383], received parliamen- 
tary approval on July 19 in Versailles by the 
“congress” of the combined National Assem- 
bly and Senate (lower and upper houses of 
Parliament). Voting was 833 votes to 34 (prin- 
cipally communists) with 19 abstentions. [For 
last sitting of congress, in 1992, see p. 38942. ] 
The new arrangements reduced the President’s 
power of appointment to the Conseil supérieur de 
la magistrature (the body which nominated and 
disciplined magistrates and judges), and also ad- 
dressed the issue of ministerial immunity from 
prosecution. Anyone could now bring a complaint 
before a magistrate’s court over crimes committed 
by ministers while in office. This court would then 
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determine which charges should be brought; six 
senators and six deputies would then join the 
judges’ bench to hear the case. 


Previously, the power to impeach and judge minis- 
ters had been the sole prerogative of Parliament. 
This had meant that former Prime Minister Laurent 
Fabius and two other ministers had not been 
brought before a court in connection with the 
AIDS-contaminated blood scandal (although in 
December 1992 Fabius had eventually voted in 
favour of his own indictment—see pp. 39246; 
39336). 

(Two public officials sentenced in connection with 
the AIDS-contaminated blood case—see pp. 
38978; 39161—had their prison sentences con- 
firmed by an appeal court on July 13.) 


Privatization programme 


Legislation to privatize 21 public-sector com- 
panies, as announced in May [see p. 39477], 
was promulgated on July 19. Two days later 
the government announced that the first four 
concems to be privatized in September, mar- 
ket conditions permitting, would be the oil 
group Elf Aquitaine, the chemicals group 
Rhone-Poulenc, the Banque Nationale de 
Paris (BNP) and the smaller Banque Hervet. 


Approval of the bill caused controversy when 
Prime Minister Edouard Balladur invoked a vote of 
confidence under Article 49 (3) of the Constitution 
which allowed for the adoption of legislation with- 
out a vote unless a motion of no confidence were 
tabled within 24 hours. Balladur, whose govern- 
ment commanded 484 of the 577 seats in the Na- 
tional Assembly, justified his move on the grounds 
that the 3,800 amendments tabled by the opposition 
were “blocking the legislative process”. The vote 
of noconfidence was tabled and went ahead on July 
6 but commanded only 87 votes. 


Wi Last article pp. 39527-28; reference article pp. R107-08. 


BELGIUM 
Death of King Baudouin 


On July 31 King Baudouin, 62, died suddenly 
of a heart attack while on holiday in Spain. He 
had undergone open heart surgery in March 
1992. 


Baudouin and Queen Fabiola had no children, and 
the succession passed to Baudouin’s brother Prince 
Albert of Liége, 59, despite expectations that Albert 
might renounce his right in favour of his eldest son, 
33-year-old Prince Philippe. Until Prince Albert’s 
swearing in on Aug. 9 the functions of head of state 
were exercised by the Council of Ministers. 


Crowned in July 1951 following the abdication of 
his father King Léopold III [see p. 11599], King 
Baudouin had acted as a cohesive influence in the 
linguistically divided country. He had abdicated for 
a day in April 1990 in order to avoid having to sign 
legislation legalizing abortion [see p. 37387]. 
Creation of federal state 


On July 14 the Chamber of Deputies (lower 
house of parliament) approved by 143 votes 
to 61 legislation to implement constitutional 
changes creating a federal state. The bill was 
supported not only by the four ruling parties 
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(the Flemish and Walloon Christian Social 
parties—CVP and PSC—and the Flemish and 
Walloon Socialist parties—SP and PS) but 
also by the Flemish nationalist Volksunie and 
by the Walloon and Flemish Green parties (in 
return for the introduction of an ecological 
tax, approved by the Senate on the same day). 
The changes followed the so-called “St Michael 
accords” agreed on Sept. 29, 1992 (Sept. 29 being 
the name day of St Michael—see p. 39113). Anew 
Article 1 of the Constitution describing Belgium as 
a federal state had been approved in February 1993 
[see p. 39385]. The vote completed a long-running 
constitutional reform process begun in 1970 [see 
pp. 24362-63] and devolving further powers to the 
regions in three stages [see pp. 36774; 38465]. 

BB Last articles pp. 39479; 39531; reference article pp. 
R100-01. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Conservative by-election 
defeat 


A by-election on July 29 in the Christchurch 
constituency in Hampshire, hitherto a safe 
Conservative seat, was won by the Liberal 
Democrats on a 35 per cent anti-government 
swing, a postwar record. This defeat accentu- 
ated the problems of the ruling Conservative 
Party, whose internal divisions had been un- 
derlined over the ratification of the Maastricht 
Treaty on European Union earlier in the 
month [see p. 39574; for Conservative by- 
election defeat in May see p. 39479.] 


Criminal justice reform 


A Royal Commission on Criminal Justice 
chaired by Viscount Runciman of Doxford, 
set up in 1991 after a number of miscarriages 
of justice, presented its (non-binding) recom- 
mendations on July 6. 


The most controversial recommendation was the 
abolition of a defendant’s right to choose in which 
court to be tried, for those offences which could be 
tried either in a magistrates’ court or in a Crown 
Court. Opposing such a change, the Lord Chief 
Justice, Lord Taylor of Gosforth, argued that this 
right was “an inalienable right stretching back to 
the Magna Carta”. 

Other less controversial proposals included an in- 
dependent review authority to investigate alleged 
miscarriages of justice, maintenance of a suspect’s 
right to silence while in police-custody, and the 
introduction of video recording of police interroga- 
tions. 

Government defeat over rail 
privatization 


Dissident Conservative peers in the House of 
Lords were joined by opposition peers on July 
5 to approve by 150 votes to 112 an amend- 
ment to the Railways Bill to privatize British 
Rail [see also pp. 39207; 39433]. Contrary to 
the government’s wishes, Lord Peyton of Ye- 
ovil’s amendment (if retained when the House 
of Commons considered the bill in the 
autumn) would allow British Rail itself to 


compete with prospective private sector op- 
erators in the bidding for rail service fran- 
chises. 


Public access to information 


William Waldegrave, minister for public services, 
presented on July 15 a government White Paper on 
more open public administration and government. 


A code of practice would require government de- 
partments to comply with reasonable requests for 
information. The code would be enforced by the 
parliamentary ombudsman. Opposition MPs criti- 
cized the government for failing to decide on a full 
freedom of information act. 


Stella Rimington posed for photographs on July 16 
in her first public engagement as director-general 
of the security service MIS. She announced publi- 
cation of a booklet on the security service, disclos- 
ing that MIS employed around 2,000 people and 
that it spent 70 per cent of its resources on counter- 
terrorism (26 per cent international and 44 per cent 
Irish and other domestic), 25 per cent on counter- 
espionage and counter-proliferation, and 5 per cent 
on counter-subversion. 


New governor of Bank of England 


On July 1 Robin Leigh-Pemberton (now Lord 
Kingsdown, who had served two five-year 
terms as governor of the Bank of England 
(central bank) [see p. 31964 for his initial 
appointment], was succeeded by Eddie 
George, 54, deputy governor since 1990. 


Trade union merger 


On July 1 the National and Local Government 
Officers’ Association (NALGO), the National 
Union of Public Employees (NUPE) and the 
Confederation of Health Service Employees 
(COHSE) merged to form Unison, with 
1,400,000 members the country’s largest un- 
ion, led by Alan Jinkinson, hitherto general 
secretary of NALGO. 


New Maxwell charges 


On July 19 six men involved in the collapse 
of the Maxwell publishing empire following 
the death of Robert Maxwell in 1991 [see pp. 
38588; 38688] were charged by the Serious 
Fraud Office with new offences involving 
frauds of over £300,000,000. 


Those charged were Maxwell’s youngest son 
Kevin, former Maxwell adviser Larry Trachten- 
berg, Kevin’s brother Ian [for arrest of these three 
in June 1992 see p. 38977], Robert Bunn, a former 
finance director of Maxwell Communication Cor- 
poration (MCC), Albert Fuller, a former MCC 
treasurer, and Michael Stoney, a former Mirror 
Group Newspapers (MGN) finance director. Kevin 
Maxwelland Trachtenberg were charged with con- 
spiracy to defraud in connection with Mirror Group 
pension funds (replacing previous charges of 
theft—ibid.); Kevin Maxwell and his father were 
charged with conspiracy to defraud the pension 
funds managed by Bishopsgate Investment Man- 
agement; other new charges alleged conspiracy to 
defraud Crédit Suisse, Bayerische Vereinsbank and 
MGN. 


i Last article p. 39526; reference article pp. R127-28. 
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GERMANY 


Resignation of Seiters over 
RAF shooting 


Interior Minister Rudolf Seiters resigned on 
July 4 after a public outcry over an incident 
on June 27 in which an anti-terrorist officer 
and a suspected member of the Red Army 
Faction (RAF) were shot dead. Seiters said 
that he was taking political responsibility for 
“mistakes” and “lack of co-ordination” 
among the federal authorities. On July 6 Al- 
exander von Stahl was dismissed as Federal 
Solicitor General for his handling of the affair. 


The controversy revolved around contradictory of- 
ficial versions and disputed eye-witness reports of 
the incident, at the railway station in Bad Kleinen, 
near Schwerin in eastern Germany, where officers 
of the special anti-terrorist unit of the federal border 
police, known as GSG-9, attempted to arrest RAF » 
suspects Wolfgang Grams, 40, and Birgit Hoge- 
feld, 36. 


A forensic report published by the prosecutor’s 
office on July 27 confirmed that the bullet which 
killed Michael Newrzella, the GSG-9 officer who 
died, was from Grams’s gun. It had been suggested 
by Bild am Sonntag on July 4 that he was shot 
accidentally by his own colleagues. 


Grams either (i) committed suicide (as was not 
excluded as a possibility by the state prosecutor in 
Schwerin); or (ii) was shot from a distance of 1.5 
metres (according to a report given by von Stahl to 
a Bundestag (lower house of parliament) commit- 
tee on June 30); or (iii) was “executed” at point 
blank range when he was already wounded and on 
the ground (according to an eye witness account 
cited in Der Spiegel on July 3). On July 6 the head 
of the Federal Criminal Investigation Office, citing 
a report by a legal medical institute of Miinster 
university, confirmed that Grams had been shot at — 
very close range, probably with his own gun. The 
July 27 forensic report said that Grams was not 
killed by a police weapon. 

It later emerged that an undercover agent had been 
with Grams and Hogefeld and, being mistaken for 
Grams, was thrown to the ground next to Hogefeld 
(who was arrested), thus giving Grams a chance to 
flee. The Rhineland-Palatinate government on July 
16 confirmed that the agent had worked for the 
Rhineland-Palatinate State Office for the Protec- 
tion of the Constitution for 10 years. On July 22, in 
a letter issued through her lawyers, Hogefeld iden- 
tified him as Klaus Steinmetz. 


Manfred Kanther, 54, chair of the Christian 
Democrats (CDU) in Hesse, was sworn in as 
the new federal Interior Minister on July 12. 
Potash miners’ hunger strike - 


More than 40 miners at the Bischofferode 
potash mine in Thuringia, eastern Germany, 
went on hunger strike on July 1 in an attempt 
to reverse a decision to close the mine as part — 
of merger of the concern, Mitteldeutsche Kali 
AG, with the western German firm, Kali und 
Salz AG. Despite an unprecedented offer by 
the federal government to guarantee the jobs 
of the 700 workers at the mine until 1995, the 
hunger strikers, who were replaced by col- 
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leagues if they had to be taken to hospital, 
rejected this offer on July 18 and continued 
their strike. 

New asylum legislation 

Measures tightening asylum regulations ap- 
proved in May [see p. 39478] came into effect 
on July 1. 


In the first six months of 1992 a total of 224,099 
people sought asylum, 19.5 per cent more than the 
same period in 1992. However, in the first 12 days 
after new regulations came into force the number 
applying for asylum was roughly halved when 
compared with the numbers in May and June. 


Banning of neo-Nazi groups 


On July 14 the Baden-Wiirttemberg govern- 
ment banned the “particularly active and mili- 


tant neo-Nazi group”, Heimattreue 
Vereinigung Deutschlands (HVD—Patriotic 
Association of Germany). 


On June 11 the Bavarian government had banned 
the right-wing extremist National Bloc, reportedly 
formed in July 1991 by supporters of Michael 
Kiihnen (who had died earlier that year—see p. 
38476). [For banning of four right-wing parties in 
late 1992 see pp. 39208; 39245.] 


Indictment of Wolfgang Vogel 


Wolfgang Vogel, the legal adviser of former East 
German leader Erich Honecker, who arranged spy 
exchanges and the release of political prisoners to 
the west, was arrested on July 18 and charged the 
following day with perjury and tax evasion. His 
wife was charged with abetting tax evasion. On 
July 15 Vogel had been indicted on charges of 
extorting real estate or money from clients seeking 
to leave East Germany. Vogel had been arrested 
and later released on two earlier occasions, in late 
1989 and in March 1992 [see p. 38822]. 


Approval of despatch of troops to 
Somalia 

On July 2 the Bundestag formally approved by 337 
votes to 185 with 13 abstentions the despatch of 
German troops to assist in the UN relief effort in 
Somalia. The vote had been required by a June 
tuling of the Constitutional Court (BVG) [see p. 
39433]. 


WB Last article p. 39527; reference article pp. R109-10. 


ITALY 


Enimont corruption 
allegations - Suicide of 
Cagliari and Gardini 


Operation “clean hands” ( “mani pulite”), the 
widening investigations of high-level corrup- 
tion in Italian public life, precipitated in July 
_ the suicide of two prominent industrialists— 
Gabriele Cagliari, 67, a former president of 
the state-owned energy company ENI (Ente 
Nazionale Idrocarburi), and Raul Gardini, 60, 
the chief executive of Ferruzzi in 1979-91. 
Their deaths came amid allegations that L 
135,000 million (about was paid to politicians 
from five parties in 1989-90 in connection 


with the ill-fated Enimont consortium. 
(US$1.00=L 1604.03 as at July 26,1993.) 


Enimont had been created in January 1989 asa joint 
venture in the chemicals industry by ENI and the 
industrial group Montedison (itself owned by 
Ferruzzi), each with a 40 per cent holding, with 20 
per cent being traded on the stock market [see p. 
38482]. ENI had been obliged to buy out Monte- 
dison and other shareholders in November 1990, 
bringing Enimont wholly into state ownership. 


The allegations came from two:key witnesses, Gi- 
useppe Garofano, who had been the most senior 
executive in the Ferruzzi group apart from Ferruzzi 
family members, and Carlo Sama, administrative 
director at Montedison and a brother-in-law of 
Gardini. Garofano was arrested in Geneva, Swit- 
zerland, on July 13, and extradited to Italy on July 
16 to face charges in connection with a L 250 
million donation to the Christian Democrats (DC) 
in 1990. Sama, arrested on the afternoon of July 23, 
was alleged to have handled (with Gardini) a secret 
account for payments by Ferruzzi-Montedison to 
political parties. 


Cagliari, arrested in March [see p. 39386] and since 
then denied bail on five occasions, was found on 
July 20 with a plastic bag over his head in his cell 
in Milan’s San Vittore prison. A letter explained his 
“act of rebellion” as a protest against a legal system 
which sought “to annihilate and destroy people, not 
to do justice”. He was under investigation for cor- 
tuption, violating laws on party financing, embez- 
zlement and making false declarations. 


Gardini, who had been informed on Feb. 6 that he 
was being investigated for overvaluing Enimont 
assets when it was wound up, shot himself on the 
morning of July 23 at his Milan flat after being 
brought breakfast and the moming’s newspapers 
(which contained statements by Garofano). 


Since the “mani pulite” operation began, at least 10 
people had committed suicide after receiving no- 
tice that they were under investigation. President 
Oscar Luigi Scalfaro had warned on July 9 that the 
use of preventive detention infringed human rights 
and could “sometimes kill”. 


Investigation of political party leaders 
over Enimont payments - Other 
corruption issues 


On July 30 eight prominent politicians were 
placed under investigation in connection with 
the winding up of Enimont. 


Bettino Craxi, then general secretary of the Social- 
ist Party (PSI), was alleged to have received L 
75,000 million and Arnaldo Forlani, then DC presi- 
dent, to have received L 35,000 million, with 
smaller sums going to Giorgio La Malfa (leader of 
the Republicans—PRI), Renato Altissimo (leader 
of the liberals—PLI) and others. 


Also arrested during July were Francesco Sisinni, 
general director of the Ministry for Cultural Heri- 
tage, on July 8, in connection with the misuse of 
public funds to restore a castle in Calabria, and 
Aristide Gunnella, PRI Minister for the Regions in 
1987-88, on July 20 in connection with bribes paid 
during the construction of a Sicilian dam. On July 
30 an arrest warrant was issued for incumbent 
Cultural Heritage Minister Alberto Ronchey, in 
connection with the state’s acquisition of the Villa 
Blanc in central Rome. 
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Milan and Rome bombings 


Late on July 27 a car bomb exploded near the 
museum of modern art in Milan, killing five 
people and injuring over 20. Just after mid- 
night two car bombs exploded in Rome, next 
to the basilica of San Giovanni in Laterano 
and the church of San Giorgio in Velabro, 
injuring 18 people. 

As with the Uffizi gallery bomb in May [see pp. 
39480-81], these attacks were apparently directed 
at cultural heritage targets. Responsibility was 
claimed by an “armed phalange”. Bruno Siclari, a 
key anti-Mafia judge co-ordinating investigations 
into the bombings, blamed the Mafia and “elements 
of the old wayward secret services, international 
[drug] traffickers and money launderers, and mem- 
bers of the old P-2 [Masonic Lodge]”. 

Angelo Finocchiaro, head of the state intelligence 
agency (SISDE) [see p. 39067], resigned on July 
28 and was replaced by Domenico Salazar. 


Economy 


On July 13 the Cabinet approved spending 
plans for 1994-96, including expenditure cuts 
and extra tax revenues, designed to keep the 
budget deficit below L 150,000,000 million. 
Growth of 1.4 per cent was predicted for 1994 
rising to 2.5 per cent by 1996. 


The government, the employers’ federation 
Confindustria and the trade unions agreed on 
July 3 on a framework for industrial relations 
and wages bargaining for the next four years, 
following the July 1992 agreement to abolish 
the scala mobile with effect from mid-1993 
[see p. 39025]. Government, employers and 
unions would meet twice yearly to define 
common objectives in inflation, gross na- 
tional product (GNP) and employment levels. 
Wage increases would be acceptable only in 
profitable companies and in relation to quality 
and productivity targets. 

i Last article p. 39529; reference article pp. R113-14. 


TURKEY 
Renewed clashes in south-east 


Hopes of a diminution in the conflict between 
security forces and the separatist Kurdish 
Workers Party (PKK) faded with the reported 
deaths in July of more than 100 people across 
the south-east. 


PKK guerrillas were blamed for the massacre 
of 32 people in a raid on a Turkish village in 
the province of Erzincan on July 5. On July 
20 it was reported that up to 75 people, includ- 
ing PKK rebels and civilians, had died in a 
single gun battle in Bitlis province the pre- 
vious day. 

In a move aimed at easing tension, Prime Minister 
Tansu Ciller on July 22 convened a Cabinet meet- 
ing in the remote Kurdish town of Hakkari where, 
on July 23, she unveiled a US$220,000,000 plan to 
assist development in Hakkari and Simak prov- 
inces. Earlier, Ciller had warned that PKK separa- 
tists would not be allowed to split the country, 
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although she promised to treat the problems of “the 
silent majority” with “a mother’s love”. 


Abduction of foreigners 


The government on July 27 rejected a PKK 
offer to release six foreign tourists, abducted 
since early July, in return for a halt to military 
operations in the south-east, 


On July 8 the government had turned down a re- 
quest by Switzerland to lift the diplomatic immu- 
nity of four employees of the Turkish embassy in 
Berne who were suspected of involvement in the 
killing of a Kurdish demonstrator in June [see p. 
39530]. 


Banning of pro-Kurdish party 


Aconstitutional court banned the pro-Kurdish 
People’s Labour Party (HEP) on July 14, and 
revoked the parliamentary membership of 
three of its four remaining deputies, including 
former HEP leader Fehmi Isiklar, on the 
grounds that the action of the party violated 
the Turkish Constitution. 


Approval of government programme 


The government won a parliamentary vote of 
confidence in favour of its reform programme 
on July 5, winning 247 votes in the 450-seat 
assembly. The outcome was regarded as a 
personal success for Ciller who in June had 
faced criticism from conservative backbench- 
ers of the ruling True Path Party (DYP) for her 
choice of ministers, and from sections of the 
junior coalition partner, the Social Demo- 
cratic Populists (SHP), which expressed res- 
ervations about her radical programme of 
privatization [see p. 39530]. Speculation 
about the outcome of the vote had been com- 
pounded further by allegations that Ciller had 
applied for US citizenship as recently as the 
1980s. 


On July 30 the government suffered its first major 
setback with the resignation of Central Bank gov- 
ernor Riidii Saracoglu. Reports said that Ciller, 
concerned by falling exports, had opposed Saraco- 
glu’s support for high interest rates aimed at con- 
trolling inflation, currently at around 60 per cent. 


A constitutional amendment lifting the state mo- 
nopoly on radio and television broadcasting was 
approved by the Grand National Assembly on 
July 8. 


Attack by Muslim extremists 


At least 36 people died after Muslim extrem- 
ists set fire to a hotel in the town of Sivas, 360 
km east of Ankara, on July 3. 


The attack, in the midst of a cultural festival, fol- 
lowed publication in the newspaper Aydinlik of 
translated extracts from the novel The Satanic 
Verses by the Indian-bom British author, Salman 
Rushdie. Aydinlik’s editor Aziz Nesin had sought 
to challenge a 1989 government ban imposed on 
the novel by claiming that “the reign of the 1,000- 
year old Koran was over”. 


The government promised effective security meas- 
ures to prevent a recurrence of such incidents, and 
ordered the dismissal on July 8 of the Governor of 
Sivas province and the Security Director of Ana- 
tolia on grounds of “negligence”. The mayor of 


Sivas, said to be a supporter of Islamist policies, 
was also suspended. 


Defence agreement with Ukraine 


National Defence Minister Nevzat Ayaz said 
on July 16 at the end of an official visit to 
Ukraine that Turkey and Ukraine had signed 
a defence co-operation agreement involving 
military training and the defence industry. 


Bi Last article p. 39529-30; reference article p. R125-26. 


EUROPEAN 
COMMUNITIES 


UK ratification of Maastricht 
Treaty 


The process of UK parliamentary approval for 
ratification of the Maastricht Treaty on Euro- 
pean Union was completed on July 23, despite 
a government defeat the previous day over the 
policy of opting out from the social chapter. 
The approval for ratification, with the social 
chapter “opt-out”, was achieved only by 
Prime Minister John Major’s tactic of invok- 
ing (for the first time since the Conservative 
Party came to office in 1979) a vote of confi- 
dence in his government, which was duly 
passed by 339 votes to 299 in the House of 
Commons (lower house of parliament). 


The European Communities (Amendment) Bill had 
received royal assent on July 20. It had completed 
its passage through parliament earlier that day 
when the House of Lords approved its third reading 
by a majority of 112. The House of Commons had 
given its third reading in May [see p. 39483; see pp. 
39387-88 for government defeat on a minor 
amendment in March] and the House of Lords had 
on July 14 rejected by 445 votes to 176 a motion— 
supported notably by former Prime Minister Bar- 
oness Thatcher—calling for a referendum to be 
held on ratification. 


The government’s defeat over the social chapter 
came on July 22 in a separate Commons debate. 
The government had agreed in April to hold this 
debate, to prevent the main bill’s approval being 
blocked over the “opting out” policy to which the 
Major government had committed itself in Decem- 
ber 1991 [see pp. 38657-59]. An opposition mo- 
tion, that the government should not ratify the 
treaty until it had committed itself to the social 
chapter, was defeated by what was initially de- 
clared to be the casting vote of the Speaker, Betty 
Boothroyd, although the final count (without her 
casting vote) was later given as 317 to 316. How- 
ever, the government then lost by 324 votes (in- 
cluding 23 Conservatives) to 316 (306 
Conservatives, nine Ulster Unionists and Sir James 
Kilfedder, the sole Ulster Popular Unionist) on the 
second (government) motion, to “take note of” the 
government’s position on the social chapter. 


On July 30 the High Court unanimously rejected a 
claim brought by the Conservative Lord Rees- 
Mogg, former editor of The Times, that the ratifica- 
tion process used for the Maastricht Treaty was 
“legally and constitutionally flawed”. Rees-Mogg 
announced on Aug. 2 that he would not appeal 
against this decision, and the ratification docu- 
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ments were deposited in Rome as required later that 
day. Only Germany had still to complete ratifica- 
tion [see p. 39483]. 


Agreement on structural aid . 


Foreign Ministers of the European Communi- 
ties (EC), meeting on July 19-20, agreed on 
the distribution of regional assistance in 1994- 
99 from the structural funds. (For agreement 
in December 1992 to increase structural funds 
to ECU 141,500 million for 1994-99 see p. 
39244. As at July 26, 1993, ECU 
1=US$1.12802.) 


The bulk of the assistance would go to the poorest 
regions (“Objective One” areas) with less than 75 
per cent of average EC per capita income (i.e. to 
Greece, Ireland, Portugal and most of Spain); these 
areas also had access to ECU 15,500 million from 
the cohesion fund. The remainder would go to areas 
of industrial decline. Agreement had been stalled | 
by Ireland which maintained that it had been prom- 
ised Ir£8,000 million in structural assistance in 
December 1992, but after political bargaining this 
was fixed at Ir£7,840 million. 


Dairy fraud 


The EC Commission agreed on July 28 to | 
accept repayment of ECU 2,300 million in 
unnecessary subsidies paid to Italian, Spanish 
and Greek farmers, even though the actual 
excess amounts paid came to ECU 5,380 mil- 
lion in 1984-92. The three governments 
pledged, however, to enforce milk production 
quotas (supposed to have been in force since 
1984). 


Banana imports 


On July 1 controversial regulations came into 
effect restricting EC imports of so-called 
“dollar” bananas from Latin American coun-. 
tries to 2,000,000 tonnes annually, subject to 
a 20 per cent tariff. Above this quota, a tariff 
of 170 per cent would apply [see pp. R131; 
39340; 39490]. Two days earlier the Euro- 
pean Court of Justice had rejected German 
government claims that the regime was ille- 
gal, and on July 5 it also rejected a case 
brought by banana importers. 


Commission Vice-Presidents 


Six members of the Commission appointed in Janu- 
ary [see p. 39290] were formally appointed Vice- 
Presidents on July 1. They were the five nominated 
in March [see p. 39388] plus the Italian Antonio 
Ruberti. 


Trade with Poland 


The EC lifted from July 15 the ban on Polish meat 
imports imposed in April [see p. 39435] after Po- 
land agreed to apply some of the EC’s control . 
measures. However, on July 19 it imposed manda- 
tory minimum prices on Polish cherry exports. 
Polish authorities complained that these were 
higher than EC market prices and would therefore 
effectively exclude Polish exports. 


WH Last article p. 39524-25; reference article pp. R130-32. 
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EBRD 
Resignation of Attali 


On July 16 Jacques Attali resigned as Presi- 
dent of the European Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development (EBRD). 

His resignation followed publication by the bank’s 
audit committee of a report critical of the lavish 
refurbishment of the Bank’s London headquarters 
and of “excessive costs” incurred by Attali and 
some senior staff. The press had in recent months 
criticized Attali’s controversial management style 
[see p. 39435]. 

Wi Last article p. 39435; reference article p. R130. 


EUROPE 
New UNECE members 


The membership of the UN Economic Com- 
mission for Europe (ECE) increased by seven 
in late July to 53 countries as follows (*— 


joined in July 1993; **—joined in 1991—see 
p. 38367): 

Albania, Andorra*, Armenia*, Austria, Azerbai- 
jan*, Belarus, Belgium, Bosnia-Hercegovina, Bul- 
garia, Canada, Croatia, Cyprus, Czech Republic, 
Denmark, Estonia, Finland, France, Georgia*, Ger- 
many, Greece, Hungary, Iceland, Ireland, Israel**, 
Italy, Kirgizstan*, Latvia, Liechtenstein, Lithu- 
ania, Luxembourg, the former Yugoslav Republic 
of Macedonia, Malta, Moldova, Monaco, Nether- 
lands, Norway, Poland, Portugal, Romania, Russia, 
San Marino, Slovakia, Slovenia, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Turkey, Turkmenistan*, UK, 
Ukraine, USA, Uzbekistan* and Yugoslavia. 


UN reference article p. R156. 


IN BRIEF 


ARMENIA: Armenian President Levon Ter- 
Petrossian appointed Miron Shishmanian as Min- 
ister of State for Industry and Energy on July 5, 
replacing Sepouh Tashchian. 

AUSTRIA: On July 1 a Residence Act came into 
effect, limiting the number of immigrants (as op- 
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posed to asylum seekers or refugees—see also p. 
39289) to a maximum of 30,000 each year. 


CENTRAL EUROPEAN INITIATIVE: The 
Former Yugoslav Republic of Macedonia was ad- 
mitted to the Central European Initiative (CEI—see 
pp. R132-33) at a heads of government meeting in 
Budapest, Hungary, on July 16-17. 


FINLAND: Police on July 16 reported that 125 
gravestones in a Jewish cemetery in the western 
town of Turku had been overturned. 


NETHERLANDS: The provincial governor of 
Zeeland announced on July 27 that Zeeland was 
formally seeking a peace agreement with Spain 
since it had been discovered that, when the other 
Netherlands provinces made peace with Spain in 
the 1648 Peace of Munster confirming Dutch inde- 
pendence, Zeeland had refused to do so. 


PORTUGAL: The goverment announced a six- 
year 6,500 million escudo regional development 
plan (PDR) on July 7, to “prepare the economy for 
the 21st century”, and would seek funding of 3,500 
million escudos in aid from the European Commu- 
nities (EC) and 1,300 million escudos from the 
European Investment Bank (US$1.00=172.77 es- 
cudos as at July 26, 1993). 


LEBANON 


Israeli onslaught against 
Hezbollah 


Istael responded to the killing of a number of 
its troops by Hezbollah and Palestinian fight- 
ers in southern Lebanon in early July by 
launching a week-long bombing campaign 
against guerrilla and civilian targets, the larg- 
est Israeli action in Lebanon since its 1982 
invasion [see pp. 31914-20]. 


Carried out in the face of widespread international 
condemnation, the Israeli action had significant 
regional implications, although commentators ap- 
peared to be divided over its impact on the stalled 
Middle East peace talks. A loose ceasefire agree- 
ment was brokered by the USA at the close of the 
month. 

Events leading up to offensive 

Israeli forces (supported by their proxy mili- 
tia, the South Lebanon Army—SLA) and 
fighters from Hezbollah and Palestinian mili- 
tias frequently clashed in and around Israel’s 
self-declared “security zone” in southern 
Lebanon [ for fighting in February and April 
1993 see pp. 39341; 39437]. 


On July 5 Hezbollah guerrillas ambushed an Israeli 
_ patrol on the edge of the “security zone”, injuring 
one soldier. Israeli forces responded with artillery 
and helicopter gunship attacks on Hezbollah-con- 
trolled villages. Two people died in the attack, 
including a six-month-old child. The next day 
Hezbollah \aunched a number of Katyusha rockets 
into the “security zone” and beyond into northem 
Israel. The attack caused little damage and no casu- 


On July 8 an Israeli tank patrolling in the eastern 
sector of the “security zone” was attacked by guer- 
rillas of the Popular Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine—General Command (PFLP—GC). Two 
soldiers died in the attack and three others were 
injured; one PFLP—GC guerrilla was killed by 
Israeli troops during a search of the area carried out 
shortly afterwards. Israel responded quickly, with 
helicopter gunship assaults on PFLP—GC bases 
and camps inside Lebanon. Israel and the SLA also 
traded heavy artillery fire with Hezbollah and Pal- 
estinian fighters; three more Israeli soldiers were 
killed and five others injured during these ex- 
changes. Hezbollah and the Palestinians released 
no casualty details. 


With tension increasing in the region Israel shifted 
a number of large artillery pieces into the “security 
zone” on July 10-11, and further strengthened its 
position in the area on July 14 with the addition of 
1,000 soldiers and a fleet of tanks and armoured 
vehicles. Meanwhile, Israeli fighter-bombers con- 
ducted mock raids over southern and eastern Leba- 
non. 


The two sides traded artillery fire on July 20 and 
two days later Hezbollah and the PFLP—GC 
launched a large-scale attack on Israeli and SLA 
positions in the “security zone”, using artillery, 
rockets and heavy gunfire. At least one Israeli 
soldier died in this assault and several SLA fighters 
were wounded. 


Launch of Israeli bombing campaign 


Israel launched “Operation Accountability” 
on July 25 with a series of air attacks on 
Hezbollah and PFLP-GC bases. 


Ina statement issued after the first strikes Lt.-Gen. 
Ehud Baraq, Israel’s Chief of General Staff, said 
that the operation had been launched “in reaction 
to a systematic exacerbation recently in activity by 
Hezbollah and other terrorist organizations along 


Israel’s northern border”. Other Israeli leaders ac- 
cused Syria of backing the attacks and warned the 
Syrian government to curb Hezbollah and Palestin- 
ian fighters by cutting supply lines of arms origi- 
nating from Iran. Syria rejected the Israeli warming, 
stating that it would regard any attack on Lebanon 
as one on itself. Syria also stated that the Israeli 
action was endangering the stability of the region 
and the continuation of the Middle East peace 
negotiations. 


During the first stages of the operation on July 25, 
Israeli fighter-bombers and helicopters hit a Syrian 
base in Lebanon’s Bekaa Valley, killing at least 
three Syrian soldiers—Syria maintained at least 
35,000 troops in Lebanon. Syrian forces reacted to 
the attack by firing SAM-7 missiles at the Israeli 
aircraft. 


At the start of the Israeli offensive Hezbollah or- 
dered the full mobilization of its forces and 
launched a number of Katyusha rockets into north- 
ern Israel. One Katyusha killed two Israeli civilians 
and wounded a further 23 after landing in the border 
town of Kiryat Shemona. 


Israel intensified its offensive on July 26, pounding 
targets from air, sea and land, and drawing retali- 
atory rocket, mortar and anti-aircraft fire in which 
at least one Israeli soldier was killed and three 
others wounded. The Israeli assault ranged from 
Tripoli in the north to Tyre in the south. Thousands 
of Lebanese refugees were reported to be streaming 
northwards towards Beirut to escape the offensive. 


On July 27 Israeli forces concentrated their fire- 
power on the villages and towns of southern Leba- 
non. Israeli Prime Minister Itzhak Rabin made it 
clear that the purpose of the shelling was to create 
a flow of refugees in order to force the governments 
of Lebanon and Syria to “take their own measures” 
against Hezbollah and the Palestinian factions. The 
tactic succeeded in forcing increasing numbers of 
civilians to flee northwards. For its part, Hezbollah 
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demonstrated that Israel had not severely weakened 
its capabilities by launching fresh Katyusha attacks 
on northem Israel. 

Israel broadened its assault on July 28 by mounting 
gunboat attacks against Tyre and Sidon. At the 
same time Israeli fighter-bombers and artillery con- 
tinued to attack villages south and east of Tyre. On 
July 29 Israel shifted fresh tanks and infantry into 
the “security zone”, leading to increased specula- 
tion about a possible ground offensive. Several 
Israelis were injured when Hezbollah fired 
Katyusha missiles into Israel’s northern settle- 
ments. The offensive continued on July 30 despite 
an offer from Hezbollah to halt its counter-attacks 
on condition that Israel agreed to a ceasefire. 


International reaction to the offensive 


At the start of the Israeli offensive US Presi- 
dent Bill Clinton called on both sides to halt 
hostilities. However, on July 27, in what was 
widely regarded as implicit criticism of Israel, 
Clinton openly praised the Syrian government 
for exercising restraint by not becoming mili- 
tarily involved in the Lebanese crisis. Mean- 
while, also on July 27, US Secretary of State 
Warren Christopher cut short a tour of Asia to 
return to Washington for “urgent consult- 
ations” on the crisis. 


On July 28, in the first direct US criticism of 
the Israeli action, a State Department spokes- 
man said that Israel had clearly directed some 
of its attacks against civilians, and described 
as “deeply disturbing” the flood of refugees 
from the south. 

Ina statement issued on July 28 UN Secretary-Gen- 
eral Boutros Boutros-Ghali expressed alarm that a 
major objective of the Israeli bombing campaign 
was aimed at displacing the civilian population 
from villages in southern Lebanon. He said that it 
was “deplorable” that any government would con- 
sciously adopt policies which would lead to the 
creation of new flows of refugees. 


Arab League foreign ministers convened in Da- 
mascus on July 30-31 to discuss the Israeli offen- 
sive. As well as formally condemning the action, 
they undertook to provide some US$500 million to 
the Lebanese government to repair damage caused 
by the Israelis. 

Ceasefire agreement and casualty 
estimates 


A tentative ceasefire finally came into opera- 
tion on July 31. The Financial Times of Aug. 
2 quoted Lebanese Prime Minister Rafiq al- 
Hariri as saying that the Israeli offensive had 
resulted in 128 deaths, the vast majority of 
which were those of Lebanese civilians. A 
further 470 people had been injured in the 
action. 


Hariri estimated that 300,000 Lebanese civilians 
had been uprooted from their homes and that 
30,000 houses had been destroyed or seriously 
damaged. He assessed the cost of rebuilding the 
damaged villages and towns at some US$900 mil- 
lion. 


The ceasefire, widely described as an “under- 
standing” rather than a full agreement, was 
brokered by US Secretary of State Christo- 
pher. Although details of the “understanding” 


were not released, reports indicated that Israel 
had ended the offensive in return for vague 
assurances that Syria and Lebanon would use 
their influence to curtail Hezbollah’s military 
activities. However, according to press re- 
ports, the “understanding” specifically did not 
call for the disarming of Hezbollah. 

Wi Last article pp. 39533-34; reference article pp. R140-41. 


ISRAEL 


Foreign relations 


The Israeli Prime Minister, Itzhak Rabin, con- 
cluded a three-day official visit to France on 
July 2 which was described by both sides as 
having been cordial and constructive. Reports 
that the visit marked a revision of the French 
government’s freeze on arms sales to Israel— 
imposed by President de Gaulle in 1967—ap- 
peared to be substantiated by the confirmation 
of a planned exchange visit between the chiefs 
of staff of the two countries and, in 1994, a 
visit to Israel by French Minister of State for 
Defence Francois Léotard. 


Israel and Vietnam on July 12 signed a memo- 
randum of understanding on the estab- 
lishment of diplomatic relations. It was 
expected that the document would be ratified 
later in the year. 

Wi Last article p- 39533; reference article pp. R 138-39. 


JORDAN 
Restoration of US aid 


Following King Hussein’s visit to the USA in 
June [see p. 39533], it was reported on July 4 
that the USA had released US$30,000,000 in 
economic assistance frozen since 1992. A fur- 
ther $20,600,000 in military aid was expected 
to be released by September. 

Banning of political preaching 


It was announced on July 22 that “mosques 
should not be used for electioneering purposes 
and inflammatory political speeches”. The 
first multiparty general election since 1956 
was scheduled to be held in November [see 
pp. 39027; 39248; 39341 for legislation al- 
lowing the formation of political parties and 
for their registration]. 

BB Last article p. 39533; reference article pp. R139-40. 


IRAQ 
Acceptance of monitoring 


Fears of an imminent military confrontation 
between Iraq and the Gulf war allies receded 
after the Iraqi government agreed provision- 
ally to accept long-term monitoring of its 
weapons capabilities under UN Resolution 
715 (1991), hitherto rejected as an infringe- 
ment on Iraq’s sovereignty [see p. 38548]. In 
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a “position paper”, despatched to the UN Se- 
curity Council on July 22, the government 
indicated that implementation of the agree- 
ment would depend upon the lifting of UN 
trade sanctions against Iraq under the provi- 
sions of UN Resolution 687 (1991) [see pp. 
38 164-65], the dismantling of air exclusion 
zones in the north and south of the country, 
and assurances that Iraqi equipment would be 
used for aerial surveillance and verification. 


The agreement had been reached during talks in 
Baghdad on July 15-19 between Deputy Prime 
Minister Tariq Aziz and the head of the UN Special 
Commission on Iraq, Rolf Ekeus. It ended weeks 
of escalating tension begun by the Iraqi refusal to 
allow the installation of monitoring cameras or to 
authorize the sealing of missile equipment at two 
missile-testing sites at Yawm al-Azim and al-Ra- 
fah, south and south-west of Baghdad [see p. 
39531]. 


Background to crisis 


In mid-June the UN Security Council warned 
Iraq of “serious consequences” after Iraq re- 
sisted attempts to install video monitors at the 
Yawm al-Azim and Rafah facilities. UN 
weapons inspectors, stationed in Baghdad 
since June 4, departed on July 5, having been ~ 
denied permission to install cameras at the 
two sites as part of the means of preventiing 
testing of missiles with a range of more than 
150 km, which were prohibited under UN 
ceasefire resolutions [ibid.]. 


Efforts by the UN Special Conant sa to resolve 
the deadlock temporarily, by ordering a new in- 
spection team to seal missile test sites pending the 
installation of monitoring cameras, proved futile 
when the new team’s leader, Mark Silver, on July 
11 announced his departure from Baghdad less than 
24 hours after his arrival, saying that “I was not 
allowed to do what I went in for”. In a communi- 
cation despatched to the UN Security Council the 
same day, Iraq explained that the team had rejected 
a proposal for “an altemative to sealing” involving 
moving disassembled equipment elsewhere. 
Clarifying the government’s position, the state- 
owned Iraqi News Agency (INA) said in a broad- 
cast on July 13 that the application of UN 
Resolution 715, providing for long-term monitor- 
ing, was conditional on the full implementation of 
UN Resolution 687 under which the dismantling of 
Iraq’s weapons of mass destruction was to be suc- 
ceeded by the lifting of UN trade sanctions. 

The apparent shift in the government’s position 
during talks with UN officials was confirmed on 
July 19 by Ekeus, who told reporters that Iraq “no 
longer insists” on the lifting of the embargo as a 
condition of long-term monitoring under Resolu- 
tion 715. 


On July 25, weapons inspectors under Bill 
Eckert arrived in Baghdad to begin the instal- 
lation of monitoring cameras at the Yawm 
al-Azim and Rafah missile sites. Eckert con- 
firmed on July 27 that the cameras would not 
be turned on for several weeks. 


Renewal of sanctions 


On July 21 the UN Security Council agreed 
during its regular 60-day review to maintain 
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full-scale sanctions against Iraq. The decision 
came in advance of a report by the UN Special 
Commission on Iraq which was expected to 
show progress in the elimination of Iraq’s 
weapons of mass destruction. 

Commenting on the decision, Sir David Hannay, 
the current president of the Security Council, said 
that it was not meant be “judgmental”, but that the 
Council wanted “deeds not words” from Iraq. 
Other weapons inspections 
developments 

A senior UN weapons inspector, Arie Wyn- 
maalier, said in New York on July 8 that Iraq 
had finished destroying equipment used for 
the manufacture of chemical weapons. 


A further team of experts from the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) arrived 
in Baghdad during July to assist with the 
shipment in September of 40 kg of irradiated 
nuclear fuel to Russia, under a contractual 
agreement concluded by Russia and the IAEA 
in June [see pp. 39439; 39531]. 

Talks on UN-supervised oil sales 


High-level negotiations on the export of Iraqi 
oil under UN supervision [see pp. 38696; 
38742; 38789; 38838; 38985; 39026; 39115], 
which opened in New York on July 7, were 
_ suspended on July 14 after Iraq requested a 
postponement “for technical reasons”. 
Unconfirmed reports said that the talks, stalemated 
since July 1992 [see pp. 39026; 39115], had come 
close to an agreement allowing Iraq to sell oil worth 
$$1,600 million over a six-month period in order 
to pay for humanitarian supplies. Any agreement 
was expected to require fresh UN approval, as the 
Security Council resolutions governing Iraqi oil 
sales had expired in March 1992. 

Explaining the “very short” halt in talks, Iraq’s 
chief negotiator, deputy Foreign Minister Riyad 
al-Qaysi, said that “we have reached a stage of the 
negotiating process where . . . I need fresh instruc- 
tions from my government”. On July 18 al-Qaysi 
was recalled to Baghdad to attend talks aimed at 
defusing the weapons crisis [see above], fuelling 
speculation that the government was seeking to link 
its acceptance of long-term monitoring with the 
lifting of the embargo on Iraqi oil sales. 

US admission on air strike error 


A US Defence Department spokesman on 
July 30 acknowledged that US pilots who 
fired heat-seeking missiles at radar installa- 
tions in the air exclusion zone over southern 
Iraq on July 24 and 29 had mistaken Iraqi 
ground radar for surveillance radar used to 
track aircraft. 

Earlier the Iraqi government had denied all knowl- 
edge of US air attacks in the southern region. 

Bi Last article p. 39531; reference article p. R137-38. 


KUWAIT 


Alleged Gulf war payments 


The Finance and Planning Minister Nasir Ab- 
dullah al-Rawdan on July 7 dismissed as fab- 


rication a Financial Times report of the same 
day which pointed to the existence of a “huge 
slush fund” used to secure support in the West 
and in the Arab world in favour of armed 
intervention following the Iraqi invasion in 
1990. 


The report was based on findings of the Kuwait 
National Assembly’s finance and economic com- 
mittee, investigating the alleged loss of up to 
US$5,000 million from Grupo Torras, the bankrupt 
Spanish arm of the London-based Kuwait Invest- 
ment Office (KIO) [see pp. 39248; 39343]. The 
committee was specifically tracing the where- 
abouts of US$510 million out of an estimated 
$1,200 million transferred from the London KIO 
office to Grupo Torras between August and Octo- 
ber 1990. 


David Betts, the former KIO chief financial officer, 
told the committee in February 1993 that the KIO’s 
former president, Shaik Fahad Mohammed al- 
Sabah, had returned US$300,000 of this sum to his 
own bank account in London to be used for political 
purposes. Other former senior KIO executives cor- 
roborated Betts’s testimony, and claimed that 
France, Tunisia and Morocco had been specifically 
targeted for support. 


The committee had also reportedly received confi- 
dential evidence that large sums had been used to 
buy influence at the UN, where Security Council 
votes later established the legal basis for the allied 
military intervention in the Gulf. 


The government and current KIO manage- 
ment had denied the claims and issued writs 
against many of the former KIO executives 
whom the Kuwaiti authorities accused of 
stealing between US$300 million and 
US$510 million. 


Al-Rawdan was appointed Second Deputy Prime 
Minister on July 18 in addition to his responsibili- 
ties at Finance and Planning. 


Arms agreement with France 


As reported. on July 23 a F3,000 million 
(about US$525 million) arms agreement had 
been finalized with France covering the sale 
to Kuwait of 10 warships and surface-to-air 
missiles. France was also to reconvert Rus- 
sian-manufactured artillery weapons left be- 
hind by Iraqi forces at the end of the Gulf War 
in February 1991. 


The agreement was anticipated following the July 
7 visit of French Defence Minister Francois Léo- 
tard who emphasized his government’s commit- 
ment to safeguard Kuwait’s security in the region. 


Wi Last article pp. 39531-32; reference article p. R140. 


IRAN 


Nuclear agreement with 
China 


The sale by China of a 300-MW nuclear 
power station, to be built under the supervi- 
sion of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency (IAEA), was confirmed by the gov- 
ernment on July 4. 
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The deal, announced during a visit by Chinese 
Vice-Premier Li Lanqing, had been widely ex- 
pected since the signing in September 1992 of a 
nuclear co-operation agreement between the two 
countries [see p. 39116]. In February Chinese press 
reports had indicated that China would help build 
two 300-MW nuclear power stations in Iran. It was 
not clear why the latest agreement was for one plant 
only. 


Other areas covered by a Sino-Iranian protocol 
concluded on July 6 included Chinese credit worth 
US$270,000,000 for the Tehran underground rail- 
way project, and the building of cement factories. 
China also agreed to import Iranian oil, steel and 
other non-oil products. 


Relations with India and Iraq 


President Ali Akbar Rafsanjani held talks 
with Indian President Shankar Dayal Sharma 
who paid a brief visit to Tehran on July 13. 


The joint India-Iran economic commission meeting 
in Tehran on July 10-13 ended with agreement on 
Indian assistance for the construction of a gas pipe- 
line from Iran to India, according to the Indian 
foreign secretary J. N. Dixit who headed his coun- 
try’s delegation. 


A formal protest against Iranian incursions 
into Iraqi Kurdistan was lodged by Iraq on 
July 29. The move followed a renewed Iranian 
offensive, said to be the most sustained in at 
least a year, against Iranian Kurdish bases in 
northern Iraq. 


Creation of virtue-propagation centres 


Ayatollah Jannati, head of the Islamic Propa- 
gation Organization, announced on July 16 
that permanent headquarters for “the propaga- 
tion of virtue and the prohibition of vice” 
would be established in all provincial capitals 
“in the near future”. 


The decision came amid reports of growing official 
concern over the spread of Western cultural influ- 
ences which, it was suggested, could not be coun- 
tered by force alone. In June the government had 
conceded the inadequacy of its anti-corruption 
drive, which led to the arrest of hundreds of people 
accused of violating the Islamic dress code [see p. 
39534]. 


New import rules 


The Bank Markazi (central bank) on July 27 
announced the relaxation of restrictions on 
cash imports of primary raw materials and 
spare parts, but tightened controls on cheap 
consumer imports through the Kish, Qeshm 
and Chah Bahar free-trade zones. 


The regulation of cash imports through state 
banks had been enforced in April to curb 
currency fluctuations [see p. 39439]. How- 
ever, publication of the latest rules triggered 
a fresh fall in the free market value of the rial, 
which had been revalued on July 25 for the 
10th time since mid-April, setting its floating 
rate at an initial US$1=IR 1,583. 


I Last article p. 39534; reference article pp. R136-37. 
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SAUDI ARABIA 
Cabinet changes 


King Fahd ibn Abdul Aziz issued a series of 
decrees on July 11 which made a number of 
changes to the country’s Council of Minister 
(Cabinet), in what was widely interpreted as 
an attempt to reinforce the country’s religious 
establishment. The changes included the crea- 
tion of a Ministry of Islamic Affairs, Endow- 
ments, Call and Guidance, to assume 
responsibility for all Islamic matters other 
than religious edicts and the control of the 
country’s religious police. 

Abdullah Ibn Abdulmonhsen al-Turki, a former 
university dean renowned for his moderate views, 
was appointed to the new ministry. The changes 
also included the appointment of Shaikh Abdulaziz 
Bin Baz, the leader of the country’s religious estab- 
lishment, as Grand Mufti of Saudi Arabia, with 
ministerial status. Mahmoud Ibn Mohammad al- 
Safar was appointed to the new Cabinet post of 
Pilgrimage Minister. Shaikh Abdul Wahhab Ah- 
mad Abdul Wasi, who had previously held the post 
of Pilgrimage Affairs and Religious Endowments 
Minister, was appointed as an advisor at the royal 
court with ministerial rank. 

Relations with France 


The French Foreign Affairs Minster, Alain Juppé, 
made an official visit to Saudi Arabia on July 3-4, 
during which he held talks with his Saudi counter- 
part Prince Saud al Faisal. Among the issues dis- 
cussed were the Middle East peace process and the 
security situation in Bosnia. 


i Last article p. 39535; reference article p. R144. 


EGYPT 


Agreement on IMF letter of 
intent 


The Financial Times of July 23 reported that 
the Egyptian government and the IMF had 
agreed a draft letter of intent for a three-year 
extended fund facility, which was due for 
formal approval by the IMF Board on Sept. 17 
[see also pp. 39439; 39488; 39537]. 


The agreement was expected, undera 1991 standby 
agreement [see p. 38209], to trigger debt forgive- 
ness on 15 per cent—some $3,000 million—of 
Egypt’s total debt of more than $20,000 million 
owed to the “Paris Club” of government creditors. 
Nomination of Mubarak for third term 


On July 21 the People’s Assembly voted by 
439 votes to seven, with two invalid votes, to 
nominate Hosni Mubarak for a third six-year 
term as President. A referendum, in which he 
would be the sole candidate, was scheduled 
for October. 


Executions of Islamic activists - 
Further arrests 


During July, 13 Islamic activists were hanged 
in Cairo—seven on July 8 [for their sentenc- 
ing on April 22 see p. 39438], five on July 17 
[for their sentencing on May 27, and that of a 


sixth person in absentia, see p. 39488] and 
another, also sentenced in May (in connection 
with the March 1992 assassination of a state 
security investigation officer—see p. 38840), 
on July 20. [For June executions see p. 
39536.] 


The July 8 hangings prompted the Jama’ah al-Is- 
lamiyah (Islamic Group) to warn of retaliatory at- 
tacks and to declare that “Mubarak is digging his 
own grave”. On July 18, a senior military officer, 
Gen. Uthman Shahin, was shot dead in Cairo in an 
attack on his car; at least two of his assailants were 
also killed, as was a fourth person variously de- 
scribed as one of the attackers or as a passer-by. 
Jama’ah al-Islamiyah claimed responsibility, al- 
though it was reported that the intended target had 
been Gen. Ahmad Abdullah who had passed recent 
death sentences on Islamic militants. 


The International Herald Tribune of July 21 
reported that “the counterinsurgency cam- 
paign unleashed by the Egyptian government 
in recent weeks appears to have inflicted the 
worst damage on the Islamic militant move- 
ment since the extremists began a series of 
violent attacks 18 months ago”. Some 6,000 
suspects had been arrested since December 
1992. 


Relations with USA 


On July 4 the Egyptian government requested 
the extradition from the USA of Shaikh Umar 
Abdul Rahman, who had been arrested two 
days earlier in connection with bombings in 
New York [see p. 39550] and who was de- 
scribed as the spiritual leader of Gamaat i-Is- 
lamiyah. Rahman was wanted in Egypt to face 
charges of inciting and participating ina 1989 
riot in his native Fayoum, south of Cairo [see 
pp. 36603; 36861]. 


Newspaper reports on July 17 stated that the chief 
foreign policy adviser to Mubarak had given infor- 
mation to the US authorities about an alleged inter- 
national plot behind the February World Trade 
Center bombing in New York [see p. 39311]. On 
the basis of evidence, including that given by 
Mahmoud Abu Halima (who had been extradited 
to the USA from Egypt in March—see p. 39359), 
the adviser maintained that the plot had been 
hatched by Islamic fighters in Peshawar, on the 
Afghan-Pakistan border. Its supporters allegedly 
included Iranians, Iraqis and the Muslim Brother- 
hood in Germany, which was reportedly among 
organizations providing funds for the attack. 
Halima subsequently claimed, however, that his 
confession had been given under torture and was 
not true. 


On July 16 Abduh Mohamed Haggag, an 
Egyptian immigrant living in New Jersey and 
a follower of Rahman, was arrested and two 
days later charged by US federal prosecutors 
with plotting to assassinate Mubarak during a 
visit to New York in April 1993 [see p. 
39436]; the plan had allegedly been post- 
poned until September 1993 after the con- 
spirators began to suspect one another. 


Bi Last article pp- 39536-37; reference article pp. R135-36. 
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TUNISIA 
Congress of ruling party 


At the opening session of the congress of the 
ruling Rassemblement constitutionnel 
démocratique (RCD) on July 29, Tunisian 
President Zine al-Abidine Ben Ali was re- 
elected as party chairman. 


In his address to the congress Ben Ali reiterated his _ 
commitment to political pluralism and welcomed 
the presence of members of the country’s five legal 
opposition parties. He developed this theme further 
when, at the closing session of the congress on Aug. 
1, he stated that he expected that opposition parties 
would achieve representation in the National As- 
sembly following the elections due in March 1994. 
Currently the RCD held all 141 seats in nie legisla- 
ture. 


Ben Ali on Aug. 2 reshuffled the adel of . 
RCD, naming five new members to the 13-strong 
political bureau—Foreign Minister Habib Ben Ya- 
hia, Justice Minister Sadok Chaabane, senior presi- 
dential adviser Salah Baccari, RCD 
under-secretary-general Hatem Ben Othman, and 
Neziha Zarrouk, who was responsible for women’s 
affairs within the party. 

I Last article p. 39536; reference article p. R145. 


ALGERIA 


Replacement of Nezzar as 
Defence Minister - New 
Army COS 


The ruling High Committee of State (HCS) 
appointed Brig.-Gen. (retd) Lamine Zeroual 
as Defence Minister on July 10 in place g 
Maj.-Gen. Khalid Nezzar. 


Nezzar, the regime’s “strongman”, remained a 
member of the HCS. He provided no official expla- 
nation for relinquishing his ministerial post, but 
there was speculation that it was due to ill-health. 


Also on July 10 the HCS appointed Maj.-Gen. 
Mohammed Lamari as Army Chief of Staff in 
place of Maj.-Gen. Abdelmalek Guenaizia 
who was “assigned to other tasks”. 


Lamari was a leading military hardliner who since 
September 1992 had been responsible for organiz- 
ing anti-terrorist units active in the crackdown on 
Islamist groups. 


Attacks by Islamists - Government 
response 


Throughout the month state radio irene rou- 
tine reports detailing “terrorist” attacks on 
civilians and servicemen and government op- 
erations against “terrorists”. 


Special military courts continued to hand down 
death sentences to Islamists during July [see p. 
39536 for details of death sentences imposed dn 
June]. According to the Middle East Economic 
Digest of July 23, some 150 Islamists had been 
sentenced to death since the HCS assumed power 
in early 1992; six Islamists were executed in early 
1993 [see pp. 39344; 39295]. The report also esti- 
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mated that more than 1,000 people had died in 
political violence since early 1992. 

A number of prominent officials were assassinated 
during July, including the mayor of El Affroun in 
Blida province, a deputy public prosecutor in the 
Algiers court, and a national security chief inspec- 
tor. 

The independent newspaper El-Watan of July 4 
reported that Mokdad Sifi, Minister of Equipment, 
had survived an assassination attempt during an 
official visit to Tizi-Ouzou administrative district. 
For the first time a number of women were arrested 
in early July for their alleged membership of Is- 
lamist organizations. 

MiLast article p. 39536; reference article pp. R133-34. 


WESTERN SAHARA 


First direct 
Moroccan-Polisario talks 


The stalled UN peace process in Western Sa- 
hara appeared to gather a degree of fresh 
momentum from the first ever direct talks held 
in July between the Moroccan government 
and the Polisario Front. 

The meeting was announced by UN Secretary- 
General Boutros Boutros-Ghali on July 1 after a 
tour of the disputed territory. Under a 1991 UN- 


INDUSTRIALIZED 
COUNTRIES 


G-7 summit 


Leaders from the Group of Seven (G-7) indus- 
trialized countries met in Tokyo on July 7-9 
to attend their 19th annual summit [for 1992 
summit see p. 38990]. 


Those present included Canadian Prime Minister 
Kim Campbell, French President Frangois Mitter- 
rand, German Federal Chancellor Helmut Kohl, 
Italian Prime Minister Carlo Azeglio Ciampi, Japa- 
nese Prime Minister Kiichi Miyazawa, UK Prime 
Minister John Major, and US President Bill Clin- 
ton. Also attending was Peter Sutherland, the newly 
appointed Director-General of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). 


Notably absent were the French Prime Minister 
Edouard Balladur and the European Commission 
President Jacques Delors. 


As on the last two such occasions [see pp. 
38321-22; 38990], Russian President Boris 
Yeltsin accepted an invitation from G-7 lead- 
ers to hold post-summit talks. 


A request by Indonesian President Suharto to ad- 
dress the summit while on a visit to Japan on July 
4-7 was reportedly refused by G-7 leaders after it 
emerged that Suharto, as head of the Non-aligned 

- Movement (NAM), intended to make an appeal to 
developed countries not to link trade and aid poli- 
cies to human rights issues. 


brokered ceasefire, it had been hoped to end the 
conflict by holding a referendum to allow the in- 
habitants to choose whether Western Sahara should 
be integrated within Morocco (which had seized 
the territory in 1975) or granted independence. The 
Moroccan government, however, had raised a se- 
ries of obstacles in connection with implementing 
the referendum. In particular, Morocco insisted on 
the inclusion of 120,000 new names on the terri- 
tory’s electoral register, whereas Polisario wanted 
the register to be based closely on the 1974 census 
taken by the Spanish colonial authorities, which 
had counted fewer than 74,000 inhabitants in total. 
Several sessions of talks were held in El 
Aaiun, the Western Saharan capital, on July 
15-19, but there were no reports of an agree- 
ment. Nevertheless, the willingness of the two 
sides to participate in direct talks was widely 
interpreted as a promising development, and 
it was hoped that further meetings would take 
place in the near future. 

WH Last article p. 39536; reference article p. R146. 


IN BRIEF 


YEMEN: The Social Security, Social Affairs and 
Labour Minister, Muhammad Ali Haythan, ap- 
pointed in May [see p. 39487], died of a heart attack 
on July 9. 


Economic communiqué 


In their economic communiqué issued on July 
9 the G-7 leaders expressed concern about 
unemployment in advanced industrial na- 
tions which, they said, was “sapping our 
strength”. Noting that “more than 23 million 
people are unemployed in our countries”, G-7 
leaders declared that this was “unacceptable”. 
Part of the unemployment was due to slow 
growth, they said, but “a significant part of the 
current level of unemployment [was] struc- 
tural”. The communiqué recommended a two- 
pronged approach based on “prudent 
macroeconomic policies” involving “non-in- 
flationary sustainable growth” and “structural 
reforms to improve the efficiency of the mar- 
kets, especially labour markets”. 


A G-7 Finance Ministers’ report on structural im- 
pediments to growth released earlier had main- 
tained that “macroeconomic policies alone [would] 
not be effective in reducing the structural elements 
in unemployment”. It warned that unless deeply 
rooted obstacles were dealt with by structural re- 
forms, economic growth would remain depressed 
and unemployment a chronic problem. 


The communiqué called for greater stimulation of 
the Japanese economy and urged “rapid reductions 
in [European] interest rates” as part of a co-ordi- 
nated growth strategy. 


G-7 leaders agreed to pursue a “comprehensive 
approach” on aid to and trade with developing 
countries, coupled with a “differentiated approach, 
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tailored to the needs and performances of each 
country”. 

Restating their determination to “curb protection- 
ism in all its manifestations”, G-7 leaders said that 
their “highest priority” was the successful conclu- 
sion of the Uruguay Round of trade talks. 


Agreement on tariff cuts 


On July 7 G-7 leaders had endorsed a far- 
reaching tariff-cutting pact agreed by trade 
negotiators from the “Quadrilateral” group 
representing Canada, the European Commu- 
nities (EC), Japan and the USA. Aimed at 
expanding market access for manufactured 
products under the GATT, it was hailed by the 
US Trade Representative Mickey Kantorn as 
“the largest tariff cut in history”. 


The draft agreement submitted to summit leaders 
proposed: 

- the elimination of tariffs and non-tariff barriers for 
eight categories of manufactured goods. 


- harmonization of tariffs on chemical products at 
low rates. 


- tariff cuts of up to one half where existing tariffs 
exceed 15 per cent. 


- negotiation of tariff cuts averaging at least one- 
third on other products, with the possibility of cuts 
of more than half on some items. 


Political declaration 


A political declaration adopted on July 9 hardened 
G-7 criticism of Serbian and Croatian atrocities in 
the former Yugoslav republic of Bosnia-Herce- 
govina, but stopped short of recommending mili- 
tary intervention. 


Ina strongly worded statement, drafted reportedly 
at the insistence of Germany and the USA, G-7 
leaders warmed that “if the Serbs and the Croats 
persist in dismembering Bosnia through changes of 
border by force or “ethnic cleansing”, they will 
place themselves beyond the pale of the interna- 
tional community and cannot expect any economic 
or commercial assistance, especially reconstruc- 
tion aid”. 

The declaration reaffirmed G-7 commitment to 
nuclear non-proliferation and called upon North 
Korea “to retract immediately its decision to with- 
draw from the NPT” (the nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty—see p. 39557). It also urged Ukraine to 
ratify the Strategic Arms Reduction Treaty 
(START). 


In a significant reference to “aspects of Iran’s 
behaviour”, G-7 leaders called upon its govern- 
ment “to participate constructively in international 
efforts for peace and stability and to cease actions 
contrary to these objectives”. 

Oblique criticism of Iran came reportedly in re- 
sponse to US pressure aimed at curbing commer- 
cial relations between several G-7 countries and 
Iran on grounds of Iran’s alleged support for terror- 
ism and its opposition to Middle East peace talks 
[see also pp. 39439; 39534]. 


Aid to Russia 


At their post-summit meeting with Yeltsin on 
July 8 the G-7 leaders approved the creation 
of a US$3,000 million fund to help Russian 
privatization. The fund, US$1,000 million 
less than that originally proposed by the USA 
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at a G-7 Finance Ministers’ meeting in April 
[see p. 39441], was expected to be disbursed 
over the next 18 months, and drawn from a 
combination of new funds and money already 
committed to other programmes. 

The fund included US$1,000 million in Westem 
credits for Russian enterprises to import Western 
capital equipment; US$500,000,000 in technical 
assistance from G-7 countries, and 
US$500,000,000 from the World Bank to assist 
areas formerly dependent on state-owned enter- 
prises for public services. A further US$1,000 mil- 
lion would come from the European Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development (EBRD), the 
World Bank and the International Finance Corpo- 
ration (IFC). 

BB Last article p. 39441. 


GATT 
Suspension of trade talks 


Negotiations on a multilateral trade accord, 
stalled since February [see p. 39346], resumed 
in Geneva on July 14 but were suspended on 
July 15 when the European Communities 
(EC) requested more time to conduct a de- 
tailed audit of the impact of the tariff-cutting 
agreement reached at the Tokyo summit of the 
Group of Seven (G-7) industrialized countries 
[see pp. 39579-80]. 

On July 28 the Trade Negotiations Committee 
(TNC) met under the chairmanship of GATT’s new 
Director-General, Peter Sutherland [see p. 39538], 
to review progress on market access and services 
negotiations. 

Suspension of US steel duties 


The US International Trade Commission on 
July 27 overturned for a wide range of im- 
ported steel products a US decision imposing 
duties [see pp. 39298; 39346; 39441; 39538], 
saying that 80 per cent of imports were not 
harmful to US steelmakers. US steel manufac- 
turers were, however, offered partial protec- 
tion after the Commission ruled that imports 
of certain products from 16 countries (particu- 
larly corrosion-resistant steels) were detri- 
mental to US industry. 


Saudi membership application 


A panel to study early admission of Saudi 
Arabia as a full member of GATT was estab- 
lished on July 21. 


Wi Last article p. 39538; reference article pp. R151-52. 


OPEC 


Postponement of emergency 
meeting 


An emergency ministerial meeting of the Or- 
ganization of Petroleum Exporting Countries 
(OPEC), scheduled for July 28, was cancelled 
on July 23 after Iran and Saudi Arabia pub- 
licly accused each other of breaking produc- 
tion quotas and contributing to the fall in oil 


prices [see p. 39538]. The meeting, due to 
have been held in Vienna, had been sum- 
moned to avert a further fall in oil prices 
fuelled by reports of an imminent lifting of the 
UN embargo on Iraqi oil sales [see also p. 
39577] 

Wl Last article p. 39538; reference article p. R155. 


CSCE 
Second parliamentary assembly 


The parliamentary assembly of the Confer- 
ence on Security and Co-operation in Europe 
(CSCE), established in April 1991 [see p. 
38171], held its second annual meeting in 
Helsinki on July 6-9 [for first meeting see p. 
39031]. 


The final communiqué adopted by CSCE 
deputies, which recommended the recogni- 
tion of the former Yugoslav republic of Mace- 
donia as an independent state, was opposed by 
Greece. Opposition came also from Croatia, 
which was accused of violating human rights 
and of engaging in a policy of “ethnic cleans- 
ing”. 

“Open Skies” test flight 


Hungary on July 13 became the first former 
Warsaw Pact member country to allow the 
USA to conduct a test flight under the CSCE’s 
“Open Skies” agreement [see pp. 37267; 
38841; 39442]. 


WB Last article p. 39442; reference article p. R150. 


DISARMAMENT 
Extension of US nuclear test ban 


The extension of a nine-month US morato- 
rium on nuclear testing, first approved in Sep- 
tember 1992 [see p. 39121], was announced 
by President William (Bill) Jefferson Clinton 
on July 3. 


Justifying his decision to extend the ban until Sep- 
tember 1994 “as long as no other nation tests” 
during that period, Clinton said that the end of the 
Cold War required a redefinition “of what it means 
to preserve security”. He called on all countries to 
support a global test ban treaty, and declared that 
the USA would explore means other than under- 
ground explosions to ensure the reliability and per- 
formance of its nuclear arsenal. 


International reaction 


Among the first countries to respond positively to 
the US announcement was France. A statement 
issued on behalf of President Francois Mitterrand 
on July 4 said that France was “in favour of a treaty 
banning tests completely providing it is universal 
and verifiable”. In April 1992 France had sus- 
pended all underground nuclear tests [see pp. 
38890; 39216]. 


The UK, while expressing support for the US an- 
nouncement, said that limited testing was unlikely 
to harm progress towards a comprehensive test ban. 
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On July 5 China responded to the US an- 
nouncement by saying that it would exercise “re- 
straint” in nuclear testing. 


President Boris Yeltsin of Russia had given an 
undertaking on July 1 that Russia would not be the 
first country to resume nuclear testing. 


i Last article p. 39393; reference article p. R150-51. ; 


ECONOMIC 
CO-OPERATION 
ORGANIZATION 


Second summit 


Heads of state and government from Afghani- 
stan, Azerbaijan, Iran, Kazakhstan, Kir- — 
gizstan, Pakistan, Turkey, Tajikistan, 
Turkmenistan and Uzbekistan, the 10 member 
countries of the Economic Co-Operation Or- 
ganization (ECO), held their second summit 
in Istanbul on July 6-7 [for first summit see p. 
38792]. 


A joint communiqué described as the “Istan- 
bul Declaration” called for the creation of “a 
modern and effective infrastructure” aimed at 
consolidating a regional common market. 
Outlining goals “for the year 2000 and be- 
yond”, ECO leaders approved the foundation 
of aregional airline and shipping headquarters 
in Iran, an ECO insurance centre in Pakistan, 
and an ECO bank for development and com- 
merce in Turkey. 


A special communiqué on Azerbaijan con- 
demned “Armenian aggression” and called 
for the immediate withdrawal of Armenian. 
troops. Armenia’s “stance” was declared “a 
serious threat against UN principles” and “an 
obstacle to the peace efforts being exerted 
within the CSCE (Conference on Security and 
Co-Operation in Europe) framework” [see p. 
39568]. 


Parallel bilateral meetings, particularly between 
Iran and Turkey, evoked keen interest in view of 
reports of their mutual rivalry and bids to win 
recognition as the foremost regional power. In this 
context Iranian President Hashemi Ali Akbar Raf- 
sanjani said on July 6 that the two countries “should 
take steps to further broaden mutual ties without 
taking notice of poisonous propaganda against their 
friendly relations”. 


Bilateral talks between Azerbaijan and Turkey cen- 
tred on resuming negotiations on the construction 
of a pipeline delivering oil and gas to Europe via 
Turkey [see p. 39192]. 


On July 7 Afghanistan, Pakistan and Turk 
menistan signed a tripartite agreement in Is- 
tanbul aimed at expanding communication 
links within the broad framework of the ECO. 


i Last article p. 39347. 
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UNFPA 
State of the World Population 


The State of the World Population 1993 re- 
port, released by the UN Fund for Population 
Activities (UNFPA) on July 7, warned that 
mass migration resulting from global over- 
population threatened to become “the human 
crisis of our times”. Pointing to the increase 
in migration, both from rural to urban centres 
and across national boundaries, the report 
urged immediate action by governments 
worldwide to manage emerging economic 
and social strains. 


The report estimated that 100 million people, 
mostly in the developing world, had become 
international migrants; almost 2 per cent of 
the world’s population consisted of those liv- 
ing outside the country of their birth. 


The report also suggested that the imbalance in 
population growth rates was among the major con- 
tributory factors in international migration: “Forty 
years ago, developing countries accounted for 77 
per cent of the world population growth; today the 
proportion approaches 95 per cent.” The current 
annual growth rate of 3 per cent in Africa (account- 
ing for a projected increase in its population from 
700,000,000 to 1,600 million by 2025) contrasted 
sharply with that of only 0.3 per cent in Europe. 


Total world population was estimated at 5,570 
million in 1993, currently growing at 1.7 per 
cent annually, and was expected to reach 
6,250 million by 2000 and 10,000 million in 
2050. (The previous report had forecast 
10,000 million by 2038—see p. 38891.) 


BB Last article p. 38891; reference article p. R157. 


WORLD BANK 
World Development Report 


The 1993 edition of the World Bank’s World 
Development Report, published on July 6, said 
that 11,000,000 children “die needlessly” 
each year in developing countries. It claimed 
that levels of mother-and-child mortality re- 
mained “unacceptably high”, while disabili- 
ties from polio or blindness crippled huge 
numbers unnecessarily. 


The report, devoted entirely to health reform, 
said that “preventable deaths”, half of which 
resulted from diarrhoea or from respiratory 
illness exacerbated by malnutrition, could be 
reduced by up to a third if developing coun- 
tries spent less on high-technology medicine 
and more on basic public heath and clinical 
services. Recommending a cost-effective 
package of measures aimed at improving pri- 
mary health care, the Bank estimated that in 
the poorest countries this would amount.to 
US$12 per person, or just over 3 per cent of 
_ per capita income. Actual spending on health 
care in the poorest countries currently stood 
at US$6 per person. 


Showing that the Bank had quadrupled its 
lending for health in the past six years, the 
report urged an increase in donor aid of 
US$2,000 million a year, raising health’s 
share of official aid from 6 per cent to 9 per 
cent. 


Overall lending figures 


Figures released in mid-July showed that 
overall lending by the World Bank in the year 
ending June 30 had increased by US$2,000 
million to a record US$23,700 million. The 
sharpest rise was in loans to eastern Europe 
and the former Soviet Union, with a fall in 
lending to Africa, where new commitments 
dropped to US$2,800 million, compared with 
US$4,000 million in the previous 12 months. 


Wi Last article p. 39489-90; reference article p. R159. 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


Amnesty International annual 
report 


The London-based human rights organization 
Amnesty International, in its annual report 
released on July 8, described 1992 as a “cata- 
strophic” year for human rights [for annual 
report published in 1992 see p. 39032]. The 
report showed evidence of torture in 110 
countries, and claimed that 45 governments 
had ordered the killing of political opponents, 
while nearly 4,500 prisoners of conscience 
had been incarcerated in 62 countries. High- 
lighting the “carnage” in Somalia and in the 
former Yugoslavia, the report said that thou- 
sands had been tortured or killed, or were 
unaccounted for. 


The report, while substantiating cases of mass 
arrests and summary executions in Algeria, 
Egypt, Israel and the Israeli-occupied territo- 
ries, also documented less-publicized in- 
stances of torture and rape in India, and the 
killing of an estimated 20,000 unarmed civil- 
ians in the civil war in Tajikistan. 

The report accused the international community of 
having “cynically ignored” its obligations, and al- 
leged that the recent World Conference on Human 
Rights [see p. 39537] had yet to prove its effective- 
ness to the victims of human rights violations. 

WH Last article pp. 39032; 39251; 39443. 


WAR CRIMES 
Acquittal of Demjanjuk 


In an historic court ruling, Israel’s Supreme 
Court on July 29 acquitted John Demjanjuk, 
who in 1988 had been sentenced to death for 
war crimes [see pp. 36189; 38747]. The court 
found that new evidence based on former 
Soviet archives cast “reasonable doubt” about 
the identity of Demjanjuk as the Treblinka 
death camp operator known as “Ivan the Ter- 
rible”, now believed to be another person, 
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Ivan Marchenko, who was never appre- 
hended. Although the court refrained from 
declaring Demjanjuk innocent, having found 
evidence of his service at two other Nazi 
camps, it decided not to order a retrial. 
Ruling on Touvier 


A French court in Versailles placed the al- 
leged war criminal, Paul Touvier, under judi- 
cial supervision on July 7. Touvier had been 
formally charged in June [see p. 39539]. 


Wi Last article p- 39539; reference article pp. R158-59. 


AVIATION 


Air crashes in China, South 
Korea and Nepal 


At least 59 people were reported dead when a 
China Northwest Airlines jet crashed on take- 
off from the north-western city of Yinchuan 
on July 24. 


A South Korean Asiana Airlines Boeing 737 
carrying 106 passengers crashed in Haenam 
County, South Korea, on July 26 killing 70 
people. 

Eighteen people aboard a private light aircraft 
flying out of Katmandu, Nepal, were killed 
when it crashed in the western district of Tana- 
hun on July 31. 

BB Last article p. 39539; reference article p. R148-49. 


SPACE RESEARCH 
Space missions 


The joint 20-day French-Russian Altair mis- 
sion to the Russian Mir orbiting space station 
ended on July 22 when Soyuz TM-16 returned 
to earth with French cosmonaut Jean-Pierre 
Haigneré on board along with two Russians, 
Gennadi Manakov and Alexandre Polesh- 
chuk, who had both been in space since Janu- 
ary [see also p. 39347]; their two Russian 
replacements were to remain aboard Mir until 
November 1993. 


The US space shuttle Endeavour returned to Earth 
on July 1, after a successful 10-day mission which 
included the capture of the European Eureka satel- 
lite, a “platform” for 15 scientific experiments [see 
pp. 39073-74]. 

I Last article pp- 39443; 39491; 39539; reference article 
pp- R155-56. 


IN BRIEF 


IMO: Membership of the Intemational Maritime 
Organization (IMO) rose to 144 following the ac- 
cessions of the Czech Republic on June 18, of 
Georgia on June 22 and of Bosnia-Hercegovina on 
July 16. 


UNITED NATIONS: Andorra became the 184th 
member of the UN on July 28 [for May accessions 
see p. 39490]. 
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°° NEWS DIGEST AUGUST 


NIGERIA 
Departure of Babangida 


Gen. Ibrahim Babangida, in power since the 
military coup of Aug. 27, 1985 [see p. 33956- 
57], stepped down as President on Aug. 26 and 
handed over power to a non-elected Interim 
National Government. The term of office of 
this administration was set to end on March 
31, 1994. 


Babangida had repeatedly reaffirmed his intention 
of relinquishing the presidency by Aug. 27, 1993, 
meeting a deadline set in November 1992, in the 
context of the promised return to civilian demo- 
craticrule [see p. 39179]. However, pro-democracy 
campaigners expressed bitterness and anger that 
the long-promised restoration of democracy re- 
mained delayed, and there was mounting unrest as 
protesters demanded that power be handed over to 
Moshood Kashimawo Olawale “MKO” Abiola of 
the Social Democratic Party (SDP), the presumed 
winner of the aborted June presidential elections 
[see p. 39494]. 


Members of the new administration of civil- 
ians and soldiers were handpicked by 
Babangida. Chief Ernest Adegunle Shonekan, 
named as its head (effectively President), had 
hitherto been chairman of the outgoing Tran- 
sitional Council [see pp. 39227-28], and sev- 
eral members of the new Cabinet had also 
served in the Transitional Council. 

The government’s structure and composition were 
based on recommendations of a committee headed 
by Vice-President Augustus Aikhomu and com- 
prising officials of the two parties and senior mili- 
tary and security officers which were published on 


Principal members of Nigerian 
Interim National Government 
*Chief Ernest Adegunle Shonekan Head of 
Government 
*Gen. Sanni Abacha Defence 
Jerry Gana Agriculture 
Bola Kuforiji-Oluba (f) Commerce 
Dapo Sarumi Communications 
Abraham Imogie Education 
*Aminu Sale Finance 
*Chief Matthew Mbu Foreign Affairs 
Prince Adelusi Adeluyi Health 
Chief E. S. Yusufu Internal Affairs 
Abdullahai Mahmud Koki Police Affairs 
*Clement Akpamgbo Justice 
Don Etiebet Petroleum and Mineral 
Resources 
Chief I. S. Kogbara Industries 
*Col. Uche Chukwumerije Information 
*Member of previous administration. 
Women are indicated by (/). 


Aug. 5 [see also p. 39544]. Another of the commit- 
tee’s recommendations accepted by the ruling Na- 
tional Defence and Security Council (NDSC) was 
the establishment of two advisory bodies, the Na- 
tional Defence Council and the National Security 
Council, although their relationship with the new 
government remained undefined. Although these 
bodies had not yet been constituted as of the end of 
August, it was expected that they would include 
key military and security aides to Babangida, in- 
cluding Chief of Defence Staff Lt.-Gen. Joshua 
Dogonyaro and Chief of Army Staff Lt.-Gen. Aliyu 
Mohammed. This, together with the inclusion of 
several members of the now defunct NDSC in the 
Cabinet, prompted pro-democracy campaigners to 
assert that the military would continue to dominate 
the government. 


Flight of Abiola 


The installation of the new regime was se- 
verely criticized by Abiola who declared that 
“a handful of selected ministers” were not an 
“alternative” but an “extension of the military 
government”. Abiola was speaking from Lon- 
don, having fled there on Aug. 4 after receiv- 
ing death threats. On Aug. 30, having also 
visited Paris and Washington, Abiola post- 
poned his return to Nigeria which had been 
expected by the end of the month. 


Promising to return as soon as possible, Abiola 
repeated his commitment to establish his own rival 
administration [see p. 39544]. However, Justice 
Minister Clement Akpamgbo warmed that such a 
move would be regarded as “insurrection”, and on 
Aug. 30 Akpamgbo announced that the Interim 
National Government planned to promulgate a de- 
cree making utterance or reference to the annulled 
June 12 elections illegal. 


Popular protests - Press restrictions 


The government took action on several occa- 
sions during the month to frustrate opposition 
action. 


On Aug. 9 the security forces arrested several lead- 
ing members of the Campaign for Democracy 
(CD), and the government threatened to impose a 
state of emergency ina bid to thwart a civil disobe- 
dience campaign. Nonetheless the campaign went 
ahead as planned with a three-day strike on Aug. 
12-14. Although it failed to win much support 
outside the Yoruba-speaking south-west (the 
stronghold of Abiola), Lagos was once again crip- 
pled [see p. 39544 for July protests] and the streets 
of Ibadan were deserted. On Aug. 13, the second 
day of the strike, Information Minister Uche Chuk- 
wumerije claimed that the government had uncov- 
ered a “destabilization campaign” funded by a 
“disgruntled politician” to create a “national atmos- 
phere of insecurity”. He warned that “adequate 
measures” would be taken to prevent the “terrorist 
action”. 

Further restrictions were imposed on the press [see 
p. 39544]. On Aug. 16 new newspaper registration 
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requirements were promulgated, requiring the pay- 
ment of a pre-registration deposit of 250,000 naira 
and a non-refundable fee of 100,000 naira 
(U$1.00=24.6799 naira as at Aug. 16, 1993). The 
decree provided for the imposition of a penalty of 
250,000 naira or a seven-year prison term for the 
publication of a non-registered newspaper. It also 
specified a 10-year prison term or 200,000 naira 
fine for anyone convicted of publishing “false 
statements, rumours or reports”. A second decree 
formally proscribed the newspapers and journals 
banned in July, including a number owned by 
Abiola [see p. 39544]. 


The events of Aug. 12-14 were repeated on Aug. 
25-27 when a second CD-organized strike brought 
the country’s economic heartland to a standstill. On 
Aug. 27 the Nigerian Labour Congress (NLC), a 
federation of 42 main unions, rejecting the Interim _ 
National Government and demanding the installa- 
tion of a constitutional administration headed by 
Abiola, announced that its members would begin 
an indefinite strike the following day. They were 
joined by National Union of Petroleum and Natural 
Gas Workers (Nupeng), which said that its 50,000 
members would attempt to shut down production, _ 
Nigeria being a major oil producer. 


As the month ended Shonekan attempted to 
calm the growing unrest. On Aug. 31 he 
pledged that new presidential elections would 
be held before he left office. He also estab- 
lished negotiations with the NLC, and ordered 
the release of three of the CD leaders arrested 
earlier in the month and of several detained 
journalists. 


Wi Last article p. 39544; reference article p. R18. 


LIBERIA 
New transitional government 


The three factions in the civil war, having 
signed a peace treaty on July 25 [see p. 
39545], reached agreement on Aug. 16 on the 
membership of the Council of State, the tran- 
sitional executive body responsible for lead- 
ing the country to elections in February 1994. 


The five members of the Council, elected from a 
list of candidates nominated by the factions, were 
Bismark Kuyon, hitherto Speaker of the Interim 
Legislative Assembly, and David Kpomakpor, a 
former Supreme Court judge, both proposed by the 
interim government of outgoing President Amos 
Sawyer; Mohamed Sheriff and Thomas Ziah of the 
United Liberation Movement of Liberia for De- 
mocracy (Ulimo); and Dorothy Musuleng- 

of the National Patriotic Front of Liberia (NPFL). 
On Aug. 17 the Council elected Kuyon as its chair 
and Musuleng-Cooper and Sheriff as first and sec- 
ond deputy chair respectively. 


The Sawyer government had been scheduled to 
relinquish power on Aug. 24. However, this was 
postponed by Kuyon following problems in the 
disarmament process exacerbated by delays in the 
deployment of an African-wide peacekeeping force 
to augment ECOMOG (the Economic Community 
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of West African States Monitoring Group). The 
NPEL strongly criticized the postponement, accus- 
ing Kuyon of violating the Cotonou peace agree- 
ment which stipulated that transitional institutions 
should be in place within 30 days of its signing. 
Kuyon, however, argued that the agreement speci- 
fied that the Council’s inauguration should “coin- 
cide” with the disarmament process and insisted 
that it would only assume power when ECOMOG 
had certified and the UN confirmed that the process 
had reached an irreversible stage. 

By the end of the month, the names of the 35 
members of the transitional legislature, comprising 
13 members each from the interim government and 
the NPFL and nine from Ulimo, had yet to be 
confirmed. 


Resumption of relief shipments 


Relief efforts were hampered by the closure 
of the border with Cote d’Ivoire on July 31. 
The closure, carried out in accordance with 
the peace treaty, had been aimed at preventing 
arms smuggling, but also resulted in halting 
aid convoys. However, by Aug. 9, UN inspec- 
tors had been stationed at border posts to 
monitor traffic. The first shipments of food 
and medicine since October 1992 to some 
200,000 civilians trapped behind NPFL lines 
left Monrovia on Aug. 13. 

WB Last article p. 39545; reference article p. R14. 


TOGO 
Election victory for Eyadema 


President Gassingbe Eyadema was confirmed 
in office in the country’s first multiparty presi- 
dential elections, held on Aug. 22 but marked 
by the absence of any real challengers and by 
allegations of electoral fraud. 

Provisional results issued on Aug. 29 gave 
Eyadema 96.49 per cent of the vote. The remaining 
share went to Ife Adani, of the Togolese Alliance 
for Democracy, and Jacques Amouzou, an inde- 
pendent candidate. Turnout was 36.16 per cent. 
Rejection of candidacy of Olympio - 
Opposition boycott of election 


On Aug. 5 the Supreme Court rejected the 
candidacy of Gilchrist Olympio, son of 
Togo’s first president and the head of the 
Union of the Forces of Change (UFC). The 
UFC was part of the Collective of Democratic 
Opposition-2 (COD-2) alliance. 

Olympio was excluded on the grounds that his 
medical papers were not in order. Badly injured in 
an assassination attempt in May 1992 in which 
President Eyadema’s son had been implicated [see 
pp. 38901; 38994], he had refused to submit to 
medical examination in Togo, fearing a second 
attempt on his life. 

The three other COD-2 candidates sub- 
sequently withdrew and joined Olympio in 
calling for an election boycott. 

Edem Kodjo, candidate of the Benin-based COD-2 
parties and main COD-2 challenger to Eyadema 
following Olympio’s exclusion, announced his 


withdrawal on Aug. 20, as did, on Aug. 21, Abou 


Djobo Bokari representing the Parti démocratique 


togolais (PDT) and the Démocratie sociale togo- 
laise (DST), and Yao Agboyibor of the Comité 
d’action pour le renouveau (CAR). 


Opposition allegations of electoral fraud centred on 
the claim that the government had inflated the 
voters’ list by 600,000, issuing voting papers to 
children and to people long since dead. These alle- 
gations were supported by diplomats and foreign 
observers who noted that it was statistically impos- 
sible to have more than 2,700,000 registered voters 
in a country with a population of about 3,761,000, 
of whom nearly half were under the voting age of 
18. 


On Aug. 23, German and US observers led by 
former US President Jimmy Carter withdrew. Car- 
ter said that there was no point monitoring an 
election in which preparations were incomplete and 
there was no significant opposition. Observers 
from France and Burkina, however, remained. 


WH Last article pp. 39544-45; reference article pp. R24-25. 


EQUATORIAL GUINEA 
Strained relations with Spain 


Relations with Spain, the former colonial 
power, deteriorated considerably during Au- 


gust. 


Tension began with the arrest of a Spanish visitor 
on Aug. 8 and the deportation of a Spanish aid 
worker the following day. On Aug. 17, following 
two days of clashes between anti-government pro- 
testers and the police on the island of Annobon, in 
which two people were killed, Deputy Prime Min- 
ister Miguel Oyanyo Ndong Mifumu accused the 
Madrid government of inciting the violence. This 
was rejected by the Spanish government as “slan- 
der” and “the latest episode in a long list of hostile 
gestures”. On Aug. 30 the Guinean authorities is- 
sued a strongly worded communiqué warming 
Spain to refrain from supporting anti-government 
activities. 


Postponement of elections 


On Aug. 14 President Teodoro Obiang 
Nguema Mbasogo, responding to pressure 
from opposition leaders, announced the post- 
ponement of multiparty legislative elections 
which in mid-July had been scheduled for 
Sept. 12 [see p. 39548]; on Aug. 25 polling 
was set for Nov. 21. 


Death of opposition leader 


The announcement of the election date coin- 
cided with the news of the death in custody of 
Pedro Motu, a leading member of the opposi- 
tion Popular Union (UP). 


According to official sources Motu committed sui- 
cide. However, the Spanish branch of the London- 
based human rights organization Amnesty 
International said that he had died following severe 
torture. The opposition reacted angrily, claiming 
that Motu’s death demonstrated the persecution 
suffered by the opposition. On Aug. 30 opposition 
parties announced that in the absence of an accept- 
able electoral law they would boycott the elections. 


Wi Last articles p. 39353; 39548; reference article pp. R9-10. 
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CENTRAL AFRICAN 
REPUBLIC — 


Attempt to suppress election 
results 


The electoral process, suspended in October 
1992 when elections were cancelled [see p. 
39130], resumed on Aug. 22 with voting in 
legislative and presidential elections. How- 
ever, the process again became highly contro- 
versial as President André Kolingba sought to 
suppress the results. 


Although there were isolated reports of fraud and 
vote-rigging, international observers declared 
themselves satisfied with the conduct of the cam- 
paign and the polling. Nonetheless, on Aug. 28, 
after unofficial results revealed that he had been 
beaten into fourth place in the presidential race, 
Kolingba issued two decrees which altered the 
electoral code and the composition of the Supreme 
Court, effectively stalling the publication of the 
results. The President cited “massive fraud” to jus- 
tify his decision. 

Kolingba’s action was met with anger both nation- 
ally and internationally. The seven other presiden- 
tial candidates issued a joint communiqué on Aug. 
29 in which they declared that the President’s “un- 
constitutional act” risked civil war, and they 
pressed the Supreme Court to announce the results 
before the statutory deadline (Aug. 30). Enoch 
Derant Lakoue, candidate of the Social Democratic 
Party, also threatened to resign as Prime Minister. 


France, the former colonial power, reacted swiftly. 
On Aug. 29 the French Minister of Co-operation, 
Michel Roussin, who had been instrumental in 
bringing about the calling of elections [see p. 
39495], announced the immediate suspension of all 
forms of French co-operation. Roussin stressed that 
not only would civilian French co-operation be 
withdrawn but that French military equipment and 
personnel would no longer be at the disposal of the 
President. 


First round of CAR presidential 


elections 
Candidate Votes of 
votes 

Ange-Felix Patasse (Central 302,004 37.31 
African People’s Liberation 
Party) 

Abel Goumba (Consultative 175,467 21.68 
Group of Democratic Forces) 

David Dacko (independent) 162,721 20.10 

André Kolingba (Central 97,942 12.10 
African Democratic Rally) 

Enoch Derant Lakoue (Social 19,386 2.39 
Democratic Party) 

Timothee Malendoma (Civic 16,400 2.03 
Forum) 

Frangois Bozize Yendivonda 12,169 1.50 
(independent) 

Ruth Rolland (Central African 8,068 1.00 
Republican Party) 

Spoiled papers S317 1.89 

Total 809,456 100 


Turnout: 68 per cent. 
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Later on Aug. 29 President Kolingba announced 
the suspension of the decrees. Expressing surprise 
at the French action, which he described as “out of 
proportion”, he said had decided to retract the 
decrees “to preserve national unity and friendly 
relations with France and ensure that the electoral 
process continued properly”. 


Publication of results - Scheduling of 
run-off 


Results of the presidential elections, finally 
released on Sept. 1, revealed that no candidate 
had received more than 50 per cent of the vote. 
There would thus be a second round run-off, 
between Ange-Felix Patasse, leader of the 
Central African People’s Liberation Party and 
Prime Minister in 1976-78 during the regime 
of Jean-Bédel Bokassa, and Abel Goumba, 
leader of the anti-Kolingba Consultative 
Group of Democratic Forces. Voting was 
scheduled for Sept. 12. 


Results of the legislative elections, in which some 
400 candidates contested the 85 seats in the Na- 
tional Assembly, had not been published by Sept. 
ie 


On Aug. 30 the French Foreign Ministry said that 
co-operation would be resumed as soon as the 
democratic process had been re-established. 


Wi Last article p. 39495; reference article p. R7. 


CONGO 
Agreement on elections 


Agreement was reached on Aug. 4 between 
the presidential group (supporters of Presi- 
dent Pascal Lissouba) and the opposition coa- 
lition (the Union for Democratic 
Renewal—Congolese Workers’ Party, URD- 
PCT) for a partial re-run of the disputed May- 
June parliamentary elections. 


The agreement followed a week of negotiations in 
Libreville, Gabon, mediated by President Omar 
Bongo of Gabon, Mohamed Sahnoun (Algeria), a 
former UN special representative in Somalia who 
was appointed to mediate by the Organization of 
Africa Unity (OAU), and a Congolese mediator, 
Gen. Raymond Damase Ngollo, a Minister of State 
and Chairman of the National Defence Committee. 


Under the “Libreville accord”, the second-round 
run-offs held in 1 1 constituencies in June in the face 
of an URD-PCT boycott [see pp. 39495-96] would 
be re-run (a polling date of Oct. 3 was announced 
on Aug. 26). First-round results in dispute (the 
URD-PCT having demanded 12 re-runs) would be 
submitted to a seven-member international arbitra- 
tion college. Both sides would otherwise broadly 
accept the first round results [see p. 39448], in 
which the presidential group had taken 62 seats, the 
URD-PCT alliance 49, the Union for Democracy 
and the Republic (UDR)-Mounia two, and the Pa- 
triotic Union for National Resistance (UPRN) one. 


The organization and supervision of all elections, 
and the announcement of results by Oct. 15, was 
entrusted to a committee comprising repre- 
sentatives of the European Communities (EC), 
France, Gabon and the OAU, who also formed the 
seven-member arbitration college. As of the end of 
August the arbitrators were still deliberating on the 


56 petitions they had received, including 26 from 
the presidential group. 
The state of emergency imposed on July 16 [see p. 
39543] was lifted on Aug. 16. The curfew imposed 
on July 7 would remain in force but only from 
midnight to 5.00 a.m. 


Wl Last article pp. 39543-44; reference article p. R8. 


ANGOLA 
Intensification of fighting 


Fighting intensified in August as Angolan 
government forces, anxious to secure their 
positions before the start of the rainy season 
in October, appeared to be gaining the advan- 
tage in the war with the rebel National Union 
for the Total Independence of Angola 
(UNITA). 

At the beginning of the month the Angolan Armed 
Forces (FAA) began a major bombing campaign 
against Huambo, which had fallen to the rebels in 
March [see p. 39350] and was seen as a UNITA 
stronghold. On Aug. 5 the FAA claimed to have 
destroyed UNITA headquarters in the city and 
vowed to continue the bombardment until Huambo 
had been recaptured. 


In Kuito the UNITA attack continued [see p. 
39543], with reports of 4,000 rebel shells being 
dropped daily on the city and of hand-to-hand 
fighting in the centre. However, government 
troops, who had been on the point of succumbing 
toasix-month siege, rallied and on Aug. 11 repelled 
UNITA troops, who retreated to the outskirts. 


On Aug. 22 the FAA retook Camenongue, in 
Moxico Province, and made gains in Huila. 


Lifting of arms embargo 


On Aug. 9 the UK government announced the 
lifting of its arms embargo, in force since 
Angola’s independence in 1975. A Foreign 
Office statement said that it accepted the as- 
sessment of the international observers to the 
peace process—Portugal, Russia and the 
USA—that the Angolan government had a 
“legitimate right of self-defence” [see p. 
39543]. 


Encouraged by the UK move, Russia on Aug. 11 
announced that it was negotiating with the Angolan 
government over a request for military assistance. 
Sources close to the French Foreign Ministry indi- 
cated that France was ready to take similar action. 


Aid agreement 


On Aug. 20 President José Eduardo dos San- 
tos signed an agreement with the UN World 
Food Programme (WFP) to provide fresh aid 
to the victims of the war. 


Under its terms, the WFP would mount a six-month 
emergency food operation to provide 93,000 ton- 
nes of food to 1,960,000 people. At the same time 
the WFP announced the resumption of relief flights 
to the towns of Luena and Saurimo, and said that 
more flights were planned to deliver aid to Malanje 
and other northern towns. The move followed 
UNITA’s acceptance of full responsibility for an 
attack on a WFP aircraft in July [see p. 39543]. 


I Last article p. 39543; reference article p. R3. 
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NAMIBIA 


Agreement on return of. 
Walvis Bay 


On Aug. 18 South African State President F. 
W. de Klerk formally announced that South 
Africa had agreed to relinquish its claim to 
sovereignty over Walvis Bay. Namibian Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs Theo-Ben Gurirab 
welcomed this decision, reassuring South Af- 
ricans living in the enclave that their rights, 
interests and property would be protected. 


The announcement followed a resolution on Aug. 
16 passed by the South African multiparty negoti- 
ating council calling for the “incorporation-reinte- 
gration” of the port, and a number of small offshore 
islands to the south of it (the Penguin Islands), into 
Namibia “at the earliest opportunity”. - 

The question of sovereignty over Walvis Bay, the - 
only deep-water harbour on the Namibian coast, 
had not been resolved at the time of Namibian 
independence in March 1990 [see pp. 37296-97], 
although a Joint Administrative Body with equal 
representation from both governments was estab- 
lished in August 1992 [see p. 39038]. International 
pressure for the South African government to ac- 
cept Namibian sovereignty had increased in early © 
August 1993, following comments by André 
Fourie, South African Minister of Land and Re- 
gional Affairs, that the enclave should be adminis- 
tered from Cape Town as part of the Western Cape 
(South Africa having treated it as part of Cape 
Province before 1922 and having decided unilater- 
ally to do so again in 1977). 
Wl Last article p. 39399; 39452; 39500; 39548; reference 
article p. R17. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Changes to draft constitution 


Details of amendments to the. draft interim 
constitution [see p. 39542] released on Aug. 
10 revealed a number of further concessions 
to the Inkatha Freedom Party and its allies in 
the Concerned South Africans Group 
(COSAG). 


Under the redrafted document, regional legisla- 
tures would have “exclusive legislative compe- 
tences” in 15 difference functional areas, ranging 
from planning and development to casinos and 
gambling. National government would not have the 
authority to alter these powers except under special 
circumstances. In the main areas of government 
such, as education, health and housing, regional 
legislatures would enjoy “concurrent legislative 
competences” with national government. 

The amendments were welcomed by some COSAG 
members, and on Aug. 17 the Afrikaner Volksunie 
(AVU—Afrikaner National Union) and repre- 
sentatives of the nominally independent Bo- 
phuthatswana and Ciskei bantustans - 
(“homelands”) confirmed that they would remain 
in the multiparty negotiating forum. However, the 
changes were not sufficient to tempt Jnkatha or the 
Conservative Party (CP—another COSAG mem- 
ber) to return to the forum [see p. 39542]. Speaking 
on Aug. 11 Jnkatha leader Chief Mangosuthu 
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Buthelezi rejected the amendments. He also re- 
mained resolutely opposed to the holding of multi- 
party elections to a constitution-making body 
(CMB) on April 27, 1994, as proposed in July [see 
p. 39542]. 

Buthelezi’s intransigence reportedly provoked 
concern among UK, US and other diplomats anx- 
ious for a peaceful transition to democratic rule. 
Buthelezi reacted angrily to pressure being placed 
on him to rejoin the negotiations process. On Aug. 
4 he attacked the USA for interfering in South 
Africa’s internal affairs and for wanting an imme- 
diate settlement “at any price”. 


Motsuenyane Report on ANC 
detention camps 


An independent commission of inquiry re- 
ported on Aug. 23 that during its years in exile 
the African National Congress (ANC) had 
killed, tortured and abused prisoners. The 
three-member commission, chaired by Sa- 
muel Motsuenyane, a prominent business- 
man, had been established in January at the 
behest of ANC president Nelson Mandela af- 
ter an internal inquiry had made similar find- 
ings in October 1992 [see p. 39128]. 


In its report the Motsuenyane commission called 
for the ANC to apologize publicly to all victims; to 
establish a body to provide victims with financial 
compensation; to penalize those responsible; and to 
improve accountability within the organization to 
avoid a repeat of such incidents. Joe Modise, com- 
mander of Umkhonto we Sizwe (MK—the armed 
wing of the ANC), and ANC deputy secretary-gen- 
eral Jacob Zuma, were among those implicated in 
the abuses. Modise was found to have held a de- 
tainee without due cause and Zuma to have “failed 
adequately to supervise” a detainee’s case. The 
report also named and detailed the circumstances 
surrounding the execution, death or disappearance 
of 32 ANC cadres. 


The ANC responded to the report on Aug. 30, 
expressing a “profound sense of regret, collective 
moral responsibility and apology”. However, Cyril 
Ramaphosa, the ANC secretary-general, said that 
while the ANC accepted the commission’s find- 
ings, appropriate punishment of those responsible 
and compensation for victims would be left to a 
“truth commission” which would be set up as soon 
as possible. He said that it should be established 
with the assistance of the government and should 
examine human rights violations by the liberation 
movement as well as violations by those defending 
apartheid. 


Failed effort to end violence 


Following a weekend during which more than 
100 people were killed State President F. W. 
de Klerk and Mandela clashed during talks on 
Aug. 5 aimed at ending township violence. 


De Klerk declared that he would press ahead with 
a military clampdown on the main township flash- 
points. Mandela for his part delivered a sharp attack 
on the attitude of the government and security 
forces over the violence. Mandela had apparently 
wanted community leaders to be drawn into the 
security process but this was rejected by de Klerk. 
The meeting broke up without agreement. 


Earlier, during a tour of Katlehong, a township 
where more than 300 people had died since June in 
conflicts between supporters of Inkatha and the 


ANC, Mandela told a crowd: “To this government, 
to the police force, to the defence force, the lives of 
black people are cheap.” 


Abolition of compulsory conscription 
of whites 


On Aug. 24 Minister of Defence Kobie Coet- 
see announced that compulsory national serv- 
ice for white males would be phased out from 
January 1994, when a system inviting volun- 
teers from any racial group would be intro- 
duced. Coetsee said that the existing form of 
military service could not be maintained in 
view of constitutional developments. Details 
of the new system were still to be finalized. 


New ANC national chairman 


In a move which was widely seen as marking 
him out as Mandela’s heir-apparent, Thabo 
Mbeki, the ANC’s chief of international af- 
fairs, was elected as national chairman by 
members of the national executive committee 
(NEC) on Aug. 29. Mbeki, a former member 
of the political bureau of the South African 
Communist Party (SACP), replaced Oliver 
Tambo who died in April [see p. 39399]. 


Hani murder trial - St James arrests 


Gaye Derby-Lewis, one of three accused of 
the murder of ANC leader Chris Hani in April 
[see pp. 39398; 39446] was released on bail 
on Aug. 10 pending her appearance for trial 
on Oct. 6. The ANC said that this “outra- 
geous” decision by the Rand Supreme Court 
would “fuel perceptions that the state views 
black lives as cheap”. 


The police on Aug. 16 formally charged a 
17-year-old youth in connection with the kill- 
ing of 12 people at St James Church in Cape 
Town in July [see p. 39542]. Three other 
youths were later arrested in connection with 
the incident. 


I Last article pp. 39542-43; reference article pp. R21-22. 


MOZAMBIQUE 


Progress in formation of 
unified army 


The Joint Commission for the Formation of 
the Mozambique Defence Armed Forces 
(CCFADM), established following the Octo- 
ber 1992 peace treaty [see p. 39129], reached 
agreement on Aug. 14 on the formation of the 
future Mozambique Defence Armed Forces 
(FADM). 


The documents, signed by senior officers from the 
government and from the Mozambique National 
Resistance (MNR or Renamo), related to the time- 
table for the formation of the FADM, the structure 
of its supreme command, and guidelines on the 
selection of personnel to receive training at the 
Nyanga Military Training Centre in Zimbabwe. 
These guidelines were employed immediately to 
select 100 officers, 50 from each side, who began 
a 16-week course at Nyanga on Aug. 17. At the end 
of the course they would be required to train FADM 
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infantry battalions. A further 540 soldiers were 
expected to attend the course. 


Repatriation agreement 

Another phase in the UN High Commissioner 
for Refugees (UNHCR) programme to repa- 
triate 1,300,000 refugees [see p. 39498] began 
on Aug. 19 with the signing of an agreement 
between Mozambique, Swaziland and the 
UNHCR. 


The agreement provided for the retum of 24,000 
Mozambicans from Swaziland who would be 
equipped with farming implements by the UNHCR 
to begin their new lives. David Lambo, UNHCR 
co-ordinator for the project, said that similar agree- 
ments had already been signed with Malawi, Zam- 
bia and Zimbabwe. 


Chissano-Dhlakama meeting 


Long-awaited talks between President 
Joaquim Chissano and MNR leader Afonso 
Dhlakama began in Maputo on Aug. 23. Dis- 
cussions between the two leaders, their first 
since the signing of the peace treaty in October 
1992 [see p. 39129], were expected to last two 
weeks. 


WH Last article p- 39498; reference article pp. R16-17. 


ZIMBABWE 


Anger at Western attitude to 
land policy 


President Robert Mugabe, in a series of 
speeches made in August, expressed anger 
over foreign criticism of the controversial 
1992 Land Acquisition Act [see pp. 38804; 
38995; 39453]. 


Mugabe accused Western governments of being 
guided by racial bigotry in supporting white com- 
mercial farmers in resisting plans for the compul- 
sory purchase of their land. He said that a number 
of governments, including those of Germany and 
the UK, had threatened to cut aid and investment if 
the Zimbabwe government pressed ahead with its 
land redistribution and resettlement scheme. He 
was particulary critical of the Canadian govern- 
ment which in early August cancelled a tour by 
Zimbabwean Cabinet ministers because of “nerv- 
ousness” in the Canadian business community over 
the issue. On Aug. 11 he declared that Zimbabwe 
would refuse “filthy money” if investment was tied 
to abandoning the policy. On Aug. 14, at a rally in 
Murombedi, a rural area west of Harare, he de- 
clared that the “battle lines are being drawn” and 
warmed that if Western pressure continued, he 
would seize the farms without compensation. He 
later threatened to expel whites who resisted the 
policy. 

Wi Last articles pp. 39303; 39405; 39453; reference article 
pp- R26-27. 


ZAMBIA 
Defections from ruling MMD 


Tensions within the ruling Movement for 
Multiparty Democracy (MMD) re-emerged in 
August with the resignation of 15 members of 
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the National Assembly from both the party 
and the legislature. Describing the tensions as 
“teething troubles”, President Frederick Chi- 
luba attempted to play down the effect of the 
defections on his government and the party. 


Among those to resign was Arthur Wina, who had 
been dismissed as Minister of Education in a Cabi- 
net purge in April [see p. 39400]. The defectors 
accused the government of shielding corrupt Cabi- 
net ministers and of not acting on reports linking 
party officials with drug trafficking. On Aug. 16 
they launched the National Party. Michael Sata, 
Minister of Labour and Social Security, was later 
reported to have stated that a further 15 MMD 
National Assembly members were considering 
joining the new party. 

By-elections for vacancies caused by 11 of the 
resignations were set for Oct. 12. 


Internal conflict within the MMD was first exposed 
in July 1992 when, levelling accusations of corrup- 
tion, two Cabinet ministers had resigned and 
launched the Caucus for National Unity (CNU) as 
a political party [see pp. 38994-95]. 

i Last articles pp- 39400; 39453; reference article p. R26. 


MALAWI 
Registration of parties 


The Office of the Registrar-General an- 
nounced on Aug. 17 that five political parties 
had registered since June 29, when the Con- 
stitution had been amended to allow for the 
legalization of multiparty politics (as ap- 
proved in the June 14 referendum—see p. 
39498). 


The five parties (in addition to the ruling Malawi 
Congress Party) were the Alliance for Democracy 
(AFORD); the United Democratic Front (UDF); 
the United Front for Multiparty Democracy 
(UFMD); the Malawi Democratic Party (MDP); 
and the Malawi National Democratic Party 
(MNDP). 


@ Last article p. 39498; reference article pp- R14-15. 


RWANDA 
Signing of peace accord 


The peace accord to end the rebellion 
launched in October 1990 by the Rwandan 
Patriotic Front (FPR) [see pp. 37765-66] was 
finally signed by President Juvénal Habyari- 
mana and the FPR’s Col. Alex Kanyarengwe 
in Arusha, Tanzania, on Aug. 4. 


The agreement incorporated all the protocols 
signed during the negotiations process which began 
in June 1992 [see p. 38950], including the estab- 
lishment of interim institutions in the period lead- 
ing to multiparty elections. It was agreed that the 
transitional period would begin on Sept. 10 when 
the National Development Council (legislature) 
would be replaced by a Transitional National As- 
sembly and Faustin Twagiramungu, president of 
the Republic Democratic Movement (MDR), 
would assume the office of Prime Minister of a 
broad-based transitional government [see pp. 
39133; 39257-58]. His administration would su- 


pervise the period leading to elections scheduled 
for June 1995. 


In accordance with UN Security Council Resolu- 
tion 846 [see p. 39496] the UN Observer Mission 
Uganda-Rwanda (UNOMUR) began deployment 
on the Ugandan side of the border on Aug. 18 to 
verify that no military assistance reached the FPR. 
Members of an international peacekeeping force 
were expected to arrive by the beginning of Sep- 
tember to augment to existing Military Observer 
Group (GOM) [see pp. 38996; 39451-52]. This 
force would maintain security in buffer zones be- 
tween the two sides, oversee the demobilization 
process and ensure the creation of an integrated 
army [see p. 39547]. 


Wi Last article p. 39547; reference article pp. R18-19. 


KENYA 


Repercussions of Goldenberg 
scandal 


As more details emerged of the Goldenberg 
scandal [see p. 39546], the government came 
under increasing pressure to take firm action. 


On Aug. 11, Attorney General Amos Wako re- 
jected a call from the Council of the Law Society 
of Kenya (LSK) for prosecutions to be initiated by 
the end of the month against all those involved in 
the US$50,000,000 fraud. A Council report on the 
affair named those who it believed should face 
charges, including Vice-President and Minister for 
Planning and National Development George Sai- 
toti, who as Minister of Finance in 1990 had ap- 
proved export compensation to Goldenberg 
International. 


Also implicated in the scandal was Oginga Odinga, 
leader of the opposition FORD-Kenya party, who 
in late July admitted having accepted 
KSh|2,000,000 (about $62,000) on the party’s be- 
half from Kamlesh Pattni, a director of Goldenberg, 
during the 1992 election campaign. 

Government corruption, and the government’s fail- 
ure to take steps against those involved in the 
scandal, were cited by the Danish government on 
Aug. 24 as reasons for the reduction of aid for 1993 
by one-third (from DKr|150,000,000 (about 
US$22,000,000) to DKr|100,000,000 
($14,500,000)). 

I Last article p. 39546; reference article p. R13. 


SOMALIA 
Abortive raid 


US troops mistakenly took captive a group of 
UN and French aid workers in a bungled 
assault in Mogadishu on Aug. 27. Maj. David 
Stockwell, US military spokesperson in the 
capital, was unabashed by the incident, insist- 
ing that despite poor intelligence, the opera- 
tion had been a well-executed success in 
which “very aggressive breaching tech- 
niques” were used to “accomplish the mission 
and safeguard UN forces”. 

The assault was the first mission of a company of 
400 elite US Ranger special forces who were dis- 
patched to Somalia on Aug. 24. It was widely 
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believed (despite denials by US Defence Depart- 
ment officials) that they were deployed to arrest 
Gen. Mohammed Farah Aydid, the fugitive war- 
lord, and to create the political stability required for 
the withdrawal of US forces. US hopes of leaving 
the entire peacekeeping operation in the hands of 
Lt.-Gen. Cevik Bir, commander of UNOSOM-II 
(UN Operation in Somalia) [see p. 39451], had 
been set back by the outbreak of the low-intensity 
war against Aydid in June [see p. 39499]. The arrest 
of Aydid and the neutralization of his forces were 
seen as preconditions for US disengagement. 

The failed raid came at the end of a month of 
continuing fighting between UNOSOM II and So- 
mali militia forces, with deaths on both sides. On 
Aug. 8 in Mogadishu four US soldiers were killed 
by a landmine. Aydid denied responsibility for the 
deaths and, in response to US President Bill Clin- 
ton’s promise that “appropriate action” would be 
taken, warned against retaliation. In an incident on 
Aug. 11 UN forces killed seven alleged Aydid 
supporters who fired at a surveillance helicopter. 
Continuing misgivings over UN 
operation 


Italian efforts to persuade the UNOSOM com- 
mand to adopt a softer approach appeared to 
fade when the Italian Defence Minister Fabio 
Fabbri announced on Aug. 12 the withdrawal 
of the Italian contingent from the UN presence 
in Mogadishu and their deployment else- 
where in Somalia. The decision followed Ital- 
ian criticism of the UN operation in July [see 
p. 39546] and coincided with the an- 
nouncement that Gen. Bruno Loi, the com- 
mander of the Italian force at the centre of the 
dispute [ibid.], would be replaced by Gen. 
Carmine Fiore when his term expired at the 
end of the month. 


Speaking on Aug. 13, Fabbri declared that while 
Italy did not question the use of force in Somalia, 
it was concemed about the amount and way in 
which force was used. Radiotelevisione Italiana — 
later reported Fabbri as saying that, “we no longer 
want to take orders from Mr Howe, the Rambo of 
Sigonella [the US base in Italy]”, a reference to US 
Adm. (retd) Jonathan T. Howe, the UN Secretary- 
General’s Special Representative in Somalia. The 
German news agency DPP cited similar criticisms 
made by Helmut Harff, commander of the German 
contingent; on Aug. 14 it reported Harff as describ- 
ing the USA as adopting “Rambo methods” in its 
approach to Gen. Aydid. 


I Last article p. 39546; reference article pp. R20-21. 


SUDAN 
Anti-rebel offensive 


Launching a major offensive against John 
Garang’s faction of the Sudan People’s Lib- 
eration Army (SPLA) on Aug. 5, the govern- 
ment deployed air force bombers to cut the 

rebels’ supply routes. 
The military action inflicted significant losses off 
the SPLA, but also displaced more than 100,000 
people in southern border towns, driving most into 
Uganda and some into Zaire. By mid-August relief 
organizations were warning of the threat of a mas- 
sive food shortage, with land supply routes com- 
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pletely cut off. As fighting subsided at the end of 
the month, UN agencies reported that the SPLA 
retained immense military firepower. 
Suspension from IMF 


On Aug. 6 the IMF suspended Sudan’s voting 
rights with effect from Aug. 9, citing its per- 
sistent failure to fulfil its obligations. The 
decision was denounced by Finance Minister 
Abd al-Rahman Mahmoud Hamdi as being 
adopted by “US-led Western countries for 
political rather than economic considera- 
tions”. 

US accusations of terrorism 


The Sudanese government expressed “sur- 
prise and regret” at the Aug. 19 US govern- 
ment decision to place Sudan on its list of 
states which sponsored terrorism [see p. 
39591]. Denying the charges, the Foreign 
Ministry accused the USA of targeting Sudan 
because of its Islamic orientation. 


I Last article p. 39546; reference article p. R23. 


CHAD 
Serious unrest 


A nationwide curfew from 8 p.m. until 5 a.m. 
was declared on Aug. 8 following serious 
clashes in Ndjamena in which at least 41 
_ people were killed and 152 wounded. 


The clashes followed the killing by unidentified 
assailants of more than 80 civilians in a market 
place in Chokoyan, in the Ouaddai region of eastem 
Chad, on Aug. 4. 


The Ndjamena demonstration was called in protest 
at the growing insecurity in the east. A number of 
people, including seven members of the security 
forces, were killed when members of the Republi- 
can Guard opened fire on the crowd without warn- 
ing. The demonstrators, many of whom were 
armed, then apparently attacked the security forces, 
storming a police station and buming police vehi- 
cles. More than 200 arrests were made. 


President Idriss Déby, who ordered the imposition 
of the curfew, described the unrest as a challenge 
to the authority of the state and a “serious threat to 
unity and democracy”. He also took economic ac- 
tion to bolster morale in the security forces by 
suspending civil servants’ pay and diverting the 
funds to the military. 

The govemment action was condemned by the 
Higher Transitional Council (CST—legislature). A 
CST communiqué published on Aug. 10 de- 
nounced the deployment of the Republican Guard 
without the knowledge of either Prime Minister 
Fidéle Moungar or Lol Mahamat Choua, the CST 
Chairman. The CST also ordered the immediate 
lifting of the curfew, which, remained in force until 
Aug. 20. 


Return of Koty 


Rebel leader Col. Abbas Koty, former Minis- 
ter of Public Works and Transport who fled to 
Algeria in June 1992 [see p. 38952], returned 
_ tothe country on Aug. 17. The return of Koty, 
leader of the Conseil national de redressement 
du Tchad (CNRT), was a consequence of a 


peace agreement mediated by Libya and Su- 
dan and signed by the government and Koty 
in Tripoli on Aug. 15. 

Details of the agreement were not published, but it 
was widely hoped that it would help restore calm. 
Koty’s supporters had been blamed in several quar- 
ters for the Chokoyan attack, although their in- 
volvement was denied by Koty. 


Wl Last article p. 39495; reference article pp. R7-8. 


SEYCHELLES 
New government 


Following his victory in the July presidential 
elections [see pp. 39547-48], President 
France-Albert René announced a new Cabinet 
on Aug. 3. He himself relinquished all minis- 
terial responsibility (having hitherto held the 
portfolios of Transport and Tourism, Legal 
Affairs and Community Development). The 
new administration was otherwise little 
changed; Jeremie Bonnelame was dismissed 
as Minister for Agriculture and Fisheries and 
there were three new appointments. 

Wi Last article pp. 39 547-48; reference article p. R20. 


Members of Seychelles Cabinet 


James Michel Finance; Communication; 
Defence 

Joseph Belmont Administration and 
Manpower 

+Danielle de St Jorre (f) Foreign Affairs; 
Planning and Environment 

Esme Jumeau Industry 

+Sylvette Frichot (f) Local Government; 
Youth and Sports 

Ralph Adam Health 

+Simone Testa (f) Tourism and Transport 

William Herminie Employment and Social 
Affairs 

*Patrick Pillay Education and Culture 

*Dolor Ernesta Community Development 

*Jacquelin Dugasse Agriculture and 
Marine Resources 

+Altered responsibilities. 

*New appointment. 

Women are indicated by (/). 


MADAGASCAR 
New government 


On Aug. 9 Francisque Ravony was elected as 
the first Prime Minister of the Third Republic 
by members of the newly elected National 
Assembly [see p. 39548]. 


Ravony, a member of the Comité des forces vives 
and a supporter of President Albert Zafy, and First 
Deputy Prime Minister in the outgoing administra- 
tion, won the support of 55 deputies. The official 
Forces vives candidate Roger Ralison, whose can- 
didature had been opposed by the majority of 
Forces vives deputies, won 46 votes. Manandafy 
Rakotonirina of the opposition Movement for Pro- 
letarian Power (MFM) won 32 votes; nine other 
candidates stood. 
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New Madagascar Cabinet 


*Francisque Ravony Prime Minister 

*Emmanuel Rakotovahiny Minister of 
State for Agriculture and Rural 
Development 

Jacques Sylla Foreign Affairs 

*Henri Rakotovololona Civil Service, 
Labour and Social Laws 

Tovonanahary Rabetsitonta Economy, 
Planning and Social Recovery 

Herizo Razafimahaleo Industrial Promotion 
and Tourism 

Charles Clement Severin Interior and 
Decentralization 

*Bruno Betiana Energy and Mining 

Daniel Ramaromisa Transport and 
Meteorology 

José Yvon Raserijaona Finance and Budget 

Henri Raoul Mahatovo Regional Planning 

Tsilavina Raliandimby Culture and 
Communication 

Roger Andrianasolo Research Applied to 
Development 

*Royal Raoelfils Public Works 

Frederic Manelo Anony Promotion of 
Commerce and Craftsmanship 

Bertin Razafindrazaka Minister-Delegate 
attached to Prime Minister in charge of 
National Police 

Gen. Charles Rabenja Minister-Delegate 
attached to Prime Minister in charge of the 
Armed Forces 

Four Secretaries of State with Cabinet status 
were also appointed. 

*Member of previous Cabinet. 


Ravony’s appointment was endorsed by the Presi- 
dent on Aug. 26. The following day a new Cabinet 
was announced. 


Wi Last article p. 39548; reference article p. R14. 


MAURITIUS 


Dismissal of Bérenger 


Sir Aneerood Jugnauth, the Prime Minister, 
whose Mouvement socialist mauricien 
(MSM) was in coalition with the Mouvement 
militant mauricien (MMM), dismissed the 
MMM secretary-general Paul Bérenger on 
Aug. 18 from the post of Foreign Minister, 
citing Bérenger’s constant criticism of gov- 
ernment policy. 

Bérenger for his part described the Prime Minister 
as “brutal, inhuman and gross”. 


Fears of an internal crisis in the ruling coalition 
dwindled by the end of the month as MMM minis- 
ters appeared to have followed calls from party 
officials to remain in their posts. Ahmud Swaley 
Kasenally of the MMM, hitherto Minister for the 
Environment and Quality of Life, was appointed 
Foreign Minister on Aug. 28. 


However, commentators noted that Béerenger’s dis- 
missal was likely to provoke a split within the 
MMM, between those anxious to remain in coali- 
tion with the MSM, and those eager to seek an 
alliance with the opposition Mauritius Labour 
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Party (MLP) in advance of elections due in 1995. 
Shortly before his dismissal Bérenger, it was noted, 
had had dinner with MLP leader Navin Ramgoo- 
lam, the official leader of the opposition. 


Wi Last article p. 38953; reference article p. R16. 


FRANC ZONE 
Ban on export of currency 


On Aug. 2 the Union monétaire ouest-afri- 
caine (UMOA) suspended the physical export 
of the franc of the Communauté financiére 
africaine (CFA franc). The move did not af- 
fect nonphysical transactions. Similar action 
was taken by the Governor of the Banque des 
états de 1’ Afrique central (BEAC) to prohibit 
the flight of the franc of the Co-opération 
financiére en Afrique centrale (CFA franc). 


The action by the UMOA (uniting Benin, Burkina, 
Céte d’Ivoire, Mali, Niger, Senegal and Togo) and 
the BEAC (the central bank of issue of Cameroon, 
Central African Republic, Chad, Congo, Equatorial 
Guinea and Gabon) was the result of turmoil in the 
European markets and pressure on the French franc 
[see pp. 39610-11] which led to a flight of both 
francs CFA, the exchange rates of which had been 
pegged at F|1.00=S0 francs CFA in 1948. Accord- 
ing to UMOA officials, about 1,000 million francs 
CFA were being exported daily, representing 38.6 
per cent of the zone’s currency circulation. Despite 
official insistence that CFA convertibility was not 
in jeopardy, there were fears that the restrictions 
would shake confidence in the currencies and force 
devaluation. 


Wl Reference article p. R27. 


IN BRIEF 


ERITREA: On Aug. 26, to mark the 32nd anniver- 
sary of the liberation struggle, President Issaias 
Afewerki ordered the release of 250 prisoners who 
had been convicted of “crimes against the Eritrean 
people”; he also commuted all death sentences to 
25 years’ imprisonment, while those who had been 
sentenced to 25 years or less had their terms re- 
duced by one-fifth. 


SENEGAL: The National Assembly on Aug. 24 
approved the government’s “emergency plan”, a 
series of austerity measures including a 15 per cent 
cut in the salaries of civil servants, a 25 per cent cut 
in the salaries paid to deputies, a SO per cent cut in 
deputies’ allowances, and a SO per cent cut in the 
salary and allowances of the President. 


SWAZILAND: According to a South African 
Broadcasting Corporation report on Aug. 26, a 
number of opposition leaders were being sought by 
the police for allegedly distributing seditious pam- 
phlets; they included Kislon Shongwe, president of 
the People’s United Democratic Movement (PU- 
DEMO), who was said to have taken refuge in the 
UK high commission in Mbabane. 


UGANDA: Reports of the killing of Amon Bazira, 
leader of the rebel National Army for the Liberation 
of Uganda (NALU), in Kenya on Aug. 14 were 
confirmed by members of his family; Bazira had 
been intelligence chief and a deputy minister under 
former President Milton Obote. 


UNITED STATES 


Approval of deficit reduction 
budget package 


After a long and partisan struggle, President 
Bill Clinton narrowly succeeded in securing 
congressional approval for his deficit reduc- 
tion budget package. After intensive negotia- 
tions between the President and his 
Democratic colleagues in Congress, the pack- 
age was passed in the House, on Aug. 5, by 
218 votes to 216. On the following day the 
Senate voted by 51 votes to 50 in favour of the 
measure, the majority being created by the 
casting vote of the chamber’s president, Vice- 
President Al Gore. Not a single Republican in 
either chamber voted in favour of the package, 
while 41 Democrats in the House and six in 
the Senate voted against the President. 


The package, based on the two bills narrowly 
passed in June [see pp. 39500-02], aimed to reduce 
the deficit by $496,000 million over five years, by 
imposing spending cuts of $255,000 million and 
increasing taxes by $241,000 million—a measure 
condemned by Bob Dole, the Republican leader in 
the Senate, as the “largest tax increase in world 
history”. More than 80 per cent of the new revenue 
was expected to come from those whose annual 
incomes exceeded $200,000, while those earning 
less than $27,000 per year would benefit from tax 
cuts. The position of the middle class would be 
largely unaffected other than by the increase in 
indirect taxation on petrol (gasoline). 


Many of Clinton’s main economic priorities sur- 
vived in the revised legislation, including expanded 
wage subsidies and tax credits for the poorly paid; 
increased funding for the food stamp and child 
vaccination programmes; and new tax incentives to 
promote business investment in urban and rural 
areas. The final package also included an increase 
in personal income tax for the top 1.2 per cent of 
tax payers (the rate rising from 31 to 36 per cent 
retroactive from Jan. 1, 1993), and increases in the 
taxation of social security benefits for the top 12.8 
per cent of recipients. 


Other proposed measures, however, fell casualty to 
the political process. Clinton’s proposed broad- 
based energy tax—originally designed to promote 
conservation and to reduce US dependence on for- 
eign oil—was reduced to a 4.3-cents-per-gallon 
increase in the federal tax on petrol. Clinton’s pro- 
posed increase in corporate income tax was cut so 
that the current rate of 34 per cent would rise to only 
35 per cent for taxable income above $10,000,000 
(retroactive to Jan. 1); his proposed investment tax 
credit for business was abandoned; his attempt to 
close tax loopholes for US corporations operating 
overseas was reduced; and his planned tax in- 
creases on social security benefits were lowered. 


Clinton signed the economic package into law 
on Aug. 10, and used the opportunity to call 
for an end to the partisanship which had made 
its enactment so difficult. 
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At a signing ceremony he made a plea for a more 
bipartisan approach to legislative tasks ahead by 
stating that “we cannot succeed in an endless sea- 
son of partisan bitterness and rancour and bicker- 
ing”. In the five months since publishing his plan, 
Clinton complained, the public had heard “too little 
about the real debate” and had been misinformed 
by those interested in making political capital rather 
than achieving economic recovery. 


Although the votes in both houses proved uncom- 
fortably close for Clinton, the eventual passage of 
the economic package represented a substantial 
victory for the administration and helped to restore 
a sense of vitality to a presidency which, after an 
uncertain start, was slowly succeeding in.translat- 
ing important parts of its domestic agenda into law. 
The success of the package—in the face of unani- 
mous Republican opposition and lukewarm Demo- 
cratic support—also suggested a competence in 
managing the legislature, as Clinton stitched to- 
gether majorities for one of the most complicated 
tax-increase and spending-reduction measures ever 
debated. Also, despite the many compromises, the 
final package preserved Clinton’s strategic objec- 
tive of reducing the deficit by almost $500,000 
million over five years and directing most of the tax 
increases against the wealthy. 


However, the long-term effect of the last-minute 
promises made by Clinton in order to secure a 
Congressional majority for the package remained, 
uncertain. It was believed that Clinton’s eve-of- 
vote pledges had included a promise to cut a further 
$5,000 million to $10,000 million in spending; to 
reduce rather than merely freeze the growth of 
entitlement spending; and to allow a vote on the 
adoption of a balanced budget amendment which, 
if passed, would make the adoption of a balanced 

budget a constitutional requirement. 


Congressional agreement on 
national service scheme 


In addition to passing the deficit reduction 
programme, prior to breaking up for its Au- 
gust recess Congress moved to the verge of 
approving a bill to launch Clinton’s national 
service programme, under which young peo- 
ple could qualify for education funding in 
exchange for undertaking two years of com- 
munity service. 


Having suggested a huge community service pro- 
gramme during his election campaign, in March 
Clinton had unveiled a more modest but still expen- 
sive scheme. When the necessary -legislation 
reached the Senate it was held up by Republican 
objections. The filibuster was finally broken on 
Aug. 3, although not before further reductions had 
been forced on the scale of the planned programme. 

Under the final compromise, adopted by the House ~ 
and Senate conferees on Aug. 4, no more than 
100,000 young people would be involved in the 
three-year scheme. Each would work forthe federal 
minimum wage in community-designed pro- 
grammes and, after two years of full-time service, 
would become eligible for up to $9,450 in educa- 
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tion grants. The compromise bill was passed by the 
House on Aug. 6. 

If the scheme recruited the planned 20,000 
volunteers in its first year of operation, it 
would be larger than the Peace Corps had been 
at its peak of visibility. Unlike earlier service 
programmes, however, the structure of the 
new scheme was to be highly decentralized, 
with costs and overheads limited by law. 


Outlining of proposed 
healthcare reforms 


Fresh from his success in achieving congres- 
sional approval for the deficit-reduction plan, 
President Clinton on Aug. 16 began his cam- 
paign for a sweeping reform of US healthcare. 
Ina speech to a meeting of the National Gov- 
ernors’ Association (NGA), in Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, Clinton gave unequivocal support to 
the need for employers to provide health in- 
surance for workers. This concept was be- 
lieved to lie at the heart of the proposals 
formulated by a task force headed by the 
President’s wife, Hillary Rodham Clinton, 
which were due to be unveiled in September. 
Clinton acknowledged that it would not be easy to 
achieve congressional approval for the reforms, but 
insisted that “every American should know that 
healthcare is not something financed by the tooth 
fairy”. Making employers provide insurance, he 
claimed, was the only fair way of ensuring that 
everyone received medical coverage. The reforms, 
in addition to providing medical security, should 
also build on the “managed care” concept by main- 
taining the private-sector health insurance industry 
while also seeking to promote cheaper healthcare 
and preventive medicine. Clinton also stated his 
support for easing healthcare bureaucracy, increas- 
ing funding for medical research, and reforming the 
workers’ compensation system covering job-re- 
lated injuries and illnesses. 


The President’s main health adviser, Ira Magazi- 
ner, later suggested that the new employer obliga- 
tions would be phased in over five to seven years. 
Also, although employers would be required to pay 
80 per cent of the insurance premiums, their total 
cost would be capped at a percentage of their pay- 
roll, probably 3.5 per cent for small businesses and 
7 to 7.5 per cent for larger organizations. 


Unveiling of anti-crime package 


August also saw Clinton unveil a huge anti- 
crime package which proposed the imposition 
of new curbs on the availability of firearms, 
the recruitment of 50,000 extra police offi- 
cers, and an increased use of the death penalty. 
The source of funding for the $5,000 million 
package, outlined on Aug. 11, was not made 
specific, although Clinton made it clear that 
he would appeal for bipartisan support within 
Congress to achieve those components of the 
package which required legislation. 

In presenting the measures Clinton deplored the 
fact that 90,000 US citizens had been murdered 
_-over the last four years, and reminded the public 
that “the first duty of any government is to keep its 
citizens safe”. He described the package as a “ma- 


jor down-payment” on his campaign pledge to 
combat the rise in violent crime. 


Specific proposals included the following. 


Police officers. Clinton appealed for $3,400 mil- 
lion to recruit 50,000 new officers who would be 
dedicated to “community policing”. He also pro- 
posed the creation of a scheme to offer college 
scholarships to young people in return for sub- 
sequent police service. 


Firearms. Clinton reiterated his support for the 
Brady Bill (named after the White House Press 
Secretary who was seriously wounded during the 
1981 assassination attempt on President Reagan) 
which sought to impose a five-day waiting period 
on the purchase of handguns. He also ordered im- 
mediate executive action to prohibit the importa- 
tion of semi-automatic assault pistols and to impose 
tighter controls on the issuing of licences to gun- 
dealers. 


Death penalty. Clinton called for an expansion in 
the categories of federal crimes punishable by the 
death penalty, and for the limitation of condemned 
prisoners to a single habeas corpus appeal in order 
that, once imposed, the death penalty could be 
carried out with fewer delays. 


Approval of flood relief bill 


Making his fourth trip to the flood-ravaged 
Midwest on Aug. 11, President Clinton used 
the opportunity to sign a $5,700 million relief 
bill for the area. The funds, which were to be 
channelled through a wide range of federal 
agencies, were in addition to the $500 million 
previously apportioned to disaster relief. 


The flood relief package, approved by Congress 
earlier in the month, included $2,350 million for 
disaster payments to farmers; $2,000 million for 
repairs to public facilities and houses; $389 million 
for business loans; $235 million for repairing lev- 
ees; $200 million to assist with long-term recovery; 
$200 million for disaster recovery planning; and 
$175 million for road and bridge repair. 


Nomination of new Chief of Staff 


President Clinton on Aug. 11 named Gen. 
John M. Shalikashvili, 57, as his choice to 
succeed Gen. Colin Powell as Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, the country’s most senior 
military post. If confirmed by the Senate, 
Shalikashvili was due to begin his two-year 
term on Oct. 1, 1993. 


Shalikashvili was bom in Poland, the son of a 
former Soviet army officer from Georgia. He emi- 
grated to the USA in 1952 at the age of 16, joined 
the army as a private, served in Vietnam, and was 
eventually promoted to the rank of four-star gen- 
eral. In 1991 he commanded “Operation Provide 
Comfort”, a humanitarian relief effort in Kurdistan 
which was seen by many observers as a prototype 
for the type of mission likely to be undertaken by 
US forces following the end of the Cold War. In 
mid-1992 he was promoted over many more senior 
officers to become NATO Supreme Allied Com- 
mander in Europe. 


The timing of Shalikashvili’s nomination was 
highly sensitive as the US military was facing deep 
post-Cold War cuts and a fundamental reassess- 
ment of its role. This tension was exacerbated by 
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particular difficulties between the military estab- 
lishment and the Clinton administration, arising 
from the President’s history of opposition to the 
Vietnam War and his advocacy of the eligibility of 
homosexuals for military service. 

The nomination of Shalikashvili coincided 
with an announcement by Defence Secretary 
Les Aspin which reversed a recent Marine 
Corps directive which had sought to prohibit 
the enlistment of married recruits after Sept. 
30, 1995. Issued by Marine Corps Com- 
mander Carl E. Mundy Jr on Aug. 5, the 
directive had been motivated by concern over 
the level of marital breakdown among Ma- 
rines. 


Appointment of Navy and air Force 
Secretaries 


The Senate on Aug. 5 approved the nomina- 
tion of Sheila Widnall as Secretary of the Air 


- Force, thereby making her the first woman to 


head a branch of the US armed services. 


The appointment of Widnall, 55, an aeronau- 
tical engineer and associate provost at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, fol- 
lowed that of Navy Secretary John Dalton. 
The administration, which has been faulted 
for its slow pace in filling top civilian jobs at 
the Pentagon, had not yet nominated an Army 


Secretary. 


Submission of final 
lran-contra report 


Independent Counsel (Special Prosecutor) 
Lawrence E. Walsh submitted to a special 
three-member panel of appeals court judges 
on Aug. 5 his final report on the Iran-contra 
scandal. This marked the formal end of the 
6'4-year investigation (estimated to have cost 
$35,700,000) into the covert sale of arms to 
Iran and the illegal diversion of the profits to 
the right-wing contra rebels in Nicaragua. 


The text of the report remained secret, pending a 
decision by the judicial panel on what proportion 
of its contents should be made public. No decision 
on this was due until after individuals criticized in 
the report had had an opportunity to respond. 


In his interim reports on the scandal Walsh had 
been highly critical of senior officials inthe Reagan 
and Bush administrations including some, such as 
former Defence Secretary Caspar Weinberger, who 
had been pardoned by President Bush in December 
1992 [see p. 39230]. It was expected, therefore, that 
such figures would seek to preserve their reputa- 
tions by seeking to suppress the report in its en- 
tirety. 


Imprisonment of police 
officers in King case 


US District Judge John G. Davies on Aug. 4 
sentenced Sgt. Stacey Koon and officer 
Laurence Powell, the two white police offi- 
cers convicted of the March 1991 beating of 
black motorist Rodney King, to 30 months’ 
imprisonment. 
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The King case had become a national issue when, 
in April 1992, despite videotaped evidence of the 
beating, a local court had acquitted the four officers 
concemed on almost all criminal charges arising 
from the incident [see p. 38856]. These verdicts had 
provoked several days of prolonged rioting in Los 
Angeles, which claimed the lives of more than 50 
people [see p. 38894]. The widespread public per- 
ception that there had been a miscarriage of justice 
led to the four officers being later charged with the 
federal offence of having violated King’s civil 
rights, a charge which subsequently produced the 
convictions against Koon and Powell [see pp. 
39406-7]. 


The prosecutor had demanded the imposition of 
prison sentences of between seven and nine years 
(the offences carrying a maximum sentence of 10 
years’ imprisonment), and fines of up to $150,000. 
Although Judge Davies had the reputation of met- 
ing out heavy sentences, he chose to hand down 
prison sentences which were considerably below 
those recommended in federal sentencing guide- 
lines, on the grounds that there were strong mitigat- 
ing factors in the officers’ favour. He blamed King 
for having “contributed significantly to provoking” 
the incident by resisting arrest, and ruled that many 
of the injuries sustained by the victim had occurred 
prior to the point at which the beating had become 
illegal. He also chose not to impose a fine on the 
two officers, on the grounds that the legal costs of 
the case had already bankrupted them, and that they 
currently faced a separate civil suit for damages 
brought against them by King. 


Many black leaders condemned the sentences as 
inappropriately lenient. Maxine Waters, a black 
Congresswoman whose constituency lay at the cen- 
tre of the riot-tom south-central area of Los Ange- 
les, described the punishment as “a kiss on the 
wrist”. This disquiet was increased when it was 
learned, from dispositions made public after the 
case, that Powell had been named in three previous 
alleged assaults on suspects, two of which had also 
involved Koon. Davies ruled that these prior inci- 
dents were “irrelevant” to the King case. 


Although the Los Angeles Police Department 
(LAPD) launched a huge security operation to 
coincide with the sentences, there were no 
reports of unrest within the city. Following the 
hearing both the prosecution and defence in- 
dicated that they would appeal against the 
sentences. 


Opening of Denny trial 


Tension arising from the sentencing proceed- 
ings was exacerbated by the opening on Aug. 
19 of the trial of Damian Williams and Henry 
Watson on charges of attempted murder and 
10 other felony counts arising from alleged 
assaults on eight people during the Los Ange- 
les riots. In what was widely seen as a parallel 
case to that of the King beating, the two black 
defendants had been filmed allegedly beating 
a white truck driver, Reginald O. Denny. 


The televised assault on Denny became a national 
symbol of the random racial violence associated 
with the riots, and the lawyers for the defence 
claimed that their clients were being tried as scape- 
goats for the worst breakdown of order in recent US 
history. Two other men were due to be tried later 
in connection with the assault on Denny. 


Indictment of Rahman on 
terrorism charges 


Shaikh Umar Abdul Rahman, the radical Is- 
lamic cleric, was indicted in New York City 
on Aug. 26, together with 14 of his followers, 
on charges of conspiring to wage a “war of 
urban terrorism against the United States”. 
The indictment of Rahman, who had been in 
police custody since July 2 [see p. 39550], 
followed a huge investigation into the bomb- 
ing of the World Trade Center in February 
[see pp. 39311; 39358-59] and the uncovering 
in June of an alleged plot to strike at other 
targets in New York City [see p. 39502]. 
Eleven of Rahman’s co-accused had already 
been charged in connection the bomb plots. 


Rahman had been one of 24 defendants in the trial 
of those alleged of involvement in the assassination 
of Egyptian President Anwar Sadat in 1982, buthad 
been acquitted. In 1989 he was acquitted on charges 
of having incited anti-government riots in Egypt. 
His arrest by the US authorities followed claims 
that he had lied in order to gain permanent resi- 
dence status in the USA in Apmil 1991. His appeal 
against the threat of deportation was tumed down 
on Aug. 16 by US District Judge Charles L. Brieant, 
who ruled that the government was justified in 
considering Rahman to be “a danger to the security 
of the United States”. He ruled that the deportation 
order should not be served immediately, however, 
in order that Rahman would have the opportunity 
to take his appeal to a higher court. 


Hijacking of KLM airliner 


On the day before Brieant’s ruling, an Egyp- 
tian follower of Rahman hijacked a KLM 
Boeing 737-400 en route from Tunis to Am- 
sterdam. 


The hijacker forced the aircraft to land at Diissel- 
dorf, Germany, where he released its 131 passen- 
gers and five of the seven crew members. He 
demanded the release of Rahman and the enforce- 
ment of sanctions against Serbia, which had been 
supporting Serb nationalist forces in Bosnia in their 
conflict with Bosnian Muslims. In the early hours 
of Aug. 16, shortly before the expiry of the hi- 
jacker’s deadline, the remaining two crew members 
escaped. Police then stormed the aircraft and ar- 
rested the hijacker, who was found to be unarmed. 


Placing of Sudan on list of 
terrorist states 


Several of those indicted in connection with 
the New York bomb plots were Sudanese 
nationals and, on Aug. 18, it was announced 
by Secretary of State Warren Christopher that 
Sudan was to be placed on the list of US 
designated “states sponsoring terrorism”. 


Sudan, the seventh country to be put on the list 
(joining Iran, Iraq, Syria, Libya, Cuba, and North 
Korea), immediately became ineligible for the re- 
ceipt of non-humanitarian aid. US imports from 
Sudan in 1992 totalled $11,000,000, while exports 
amounted to $52,000,000. Humanitarian aid over 
the same period, mostly to victims of the country’s 
protracted civil war, amounted to $71,000,000. 


- 
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Despite persistent allegations of a connection be- 
tween Sudan and the New York bomb plots, US 
State Department officials played down the role of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI) inquiry 
in provoking the decision. Instead, it was portrayed 
as a response to an eight-month review of Sudanese 
policy, undertaken by the intelligence community, 
which had concluded that Sudan’s Islamic funda- 
mentalist government had consistently provided 
sanctuary, safe passage, and military training to at 
least five groups involved in terrorist activities. 
The decision was also seen as an act of good- 
will towards Egypt, which had consistently 
accused Sudan of fomenting Islamic funda- 
mentalism within Egypt. As Deputy Secretary 
of State in the Carter administration, Christo- 
pher had been deeply involved in negotiating 
the 1979 Camp David accords between Egypt 
and Israel, and it was widely known that it was 
his belief that, in recent years, the US govern- __ 
ment had neglected its Egyptian ally. In the 
last few months relations between the two 
states had become particularly strained by the 
issue of Sheikh Rahman [see above]. 


Reinstatement of Jeffries 


On Aug. 5 Judge Kenneth Conboy ordered 
the reinstatement of a controversial black pro- 
fessor, Leonard Jeffries Jr, who had been 
stripped of his post as chair of the black stud- 
ies department at City College of New York 
after a notorious racist and anti-semitic speech 
in 1991 [see p. 38384]. 


Judge Conboy, while describing Jeffries as “thug- 
gish and repugnant”, found that the action of the 
College had violated the First Amendment on free 
speech, and was thus “constitutionally impermissi- 
ble”. College authorities said that they would ap- 
peal against the ruling and the May verdict of a 
federal jury which had also found that Jeffries’s 
rights of free speech had been violated. The College 
was supported by state attommey general Robert 
Abrams who described Jeffries as “disruptive” and 
“hatemongering”. 


Papal visit 


Pope John Paul II arrived in Denver, Colo- 
rado, on Aug. 12 at the start of a four-day visit 
to the USA, the last leg of an American tour 
which had earlier taken in Jamaica and Mex-. 
ico [see p. 39591]. 

Although many US Roman Catholics favoured 
birth control and the legal availability of abortion, 
the Pope reiterated his prohibitions on such prac- 
tices. He also addressed the issue of sexual abuse 
by priests—allegations against some 400 US 
priests having been made since 1982—but resisted 
calls by US bishops for the streamlining of the 
dismissal process for priests in such cases. 


Acquittal in BCCI case 


On Aug. 14 a New York state court jury,’ 

acquitted the Washington lawyer Robert Alt~ 
man, 46, on four charges in connection with 
the scandal concerning the Bank of Credit and 
Commerce International (BCCI) which had 
collapsed in July 1991 [see p. 38355]. Altman 
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was found not guilty on one count of banking 
fraud and on three counts of filing false docu- 
ments with New York state banking regula- 
tors. Four other charges had been dismissed 
by the jury in July because of lack of evidence. 


Altman and Clark Clifford, 86, Defence Secretary 
in 1968-69, who was not tried because of ill-health, 
were partners in a prominent Washington legal firm 
and had been indicted in July 1992 [see p. 39159]. 
The Manhattan district attorney alleged that Alt- 
man had knowingly engineered BCCI’s takeover 
of First American Bankshares Inc., of which he and 
Clifford were senior officials in 1982-91. The de- 
fence argued that Altman was being used as a 
scapegoat by banking regulators who had failed to 
uncover BCCI’s illegal ownership of First Ameri- 
can. Federal charges had been dropped in April 
1993 to allow the New York case to go ahead; it 
was not known if these would be revived. 


In_ brief 


The Senate voted by 93 to three on Aug. 3 to 
confirm Judge Ruth Bader Ginsburg as the 107th 
Justice, and only the second ever woman, to serve 
on the nine-member Supreme Court. 


Army Sgt. Kenneth Junior French, 22, killed four 
people and wounded a further eight during a shoot- 
ing spree in a restaurant in Fayetteville, North 
Carolina, on Aug. 6, before being himself shot and 
wounded by an off-duty police officer; French’s 
behaviour appeared to have been motivated by the 
issue of the eligibility of homosexuals for service 
in the armed forces. 


The US external territory of Guam was struck on 
Aug. 8 by an earthquake measuring 8.1 on the 
Richter scale, which injured more than 50 people 
and caused extensive damage which initial esti- 
mates suggested could run into hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. 


Wi Last article pp. 39549-50; reference article pp. R54-56. 


MEXICO 


Papal visit 


The third visit to Mexico by Pope John Paul 
II, on Aug. 11, was the first by the Pope since 
diplomatic relations were restored between 
the Vatican and Mexico in September 1992 
[see p. 39089]. 


The ‘Mexico visit, following a stop in Jamaica and 
preceding his visit to the USA [see p. 39590], lasted 
less than 24 hours and was confined to the southem 
state of Yucatan, where Protestant evangelism had 
made deep inroads among the indigenous popula- 
tion; the Pope met representatives of the indigenous 
communities not only in Mexico but also of those 
in Bolivia, Colombia, Ecuador, El Salvador, Gua- 
temala, Panama and Peru. 


i Last article pp. 39550-51; Mexico reference article pp. 
R45-46, 


NAFTA 


Labour and environmental 
agreements 


Canada, Mexico and the USA agreed on Aug. 
12 to supplemental clauses to the North 
American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA) 
which, in principle, cleared the way for its 
implementation in January 1994 [for August 
1992 NAFTA founding agreement and De- 
cember formal signing see pp. 39045-46; 
39234]. 


Weeks of protracted negotiations underlay the 
agreement on these so-called “side issues” of la- 
bour and environmental protection to ensure that 
existing standards in each country were not low- 
ered and would be raised by any new law. 


The labour agreement, however, relied on each 
country applying its own domestic laws to deter 
forced labour and child labour and to promote 
freedom of association, collective bargaining, the 
right to strike, equal pay, compensation for indus- 
trial injuries and protection for migrant workers. 
Progress on improving working conditions and liv- 
ing standards would be subject to annual reviews. 


The environment agreement contained no de- 
tailed prescriptions but required each country to 
commit itself to higher levels of environmental 
protection. Mexico and the USA did, however, 
agree to the creation of a common border environ- 
ment institution to co-ordinate and finance action 
on water and solid waste pollution. The cost of such 
a body had yet to be determined. 


In an effort to guarantee compliance, a com- 
plex dispute settlement mechanism was estab- 
lished but only after strong opposition from 
Canada was overcome. 


Under the disputes mechanism, the USA and Mex- 
ico agreed on trade sanctions and fines (to be de- 
termined by a tri-national panel of experts) if they 
failed to comply on environmental and labour safe- 
guards. Lapses by Canada would be dealt with by 
Canadian domestic courts, because of the Canadian 
government’s refusal to accept trade sanctions. 


Analysts estimated that the likelihood of sanctions 
being successfully invoked for violations was re- 
mote. 


Reaction 


In the USA, influential members of the ruling 
Democratic Party argued that the agreements did 
nothing to dispel fears that low wages and poor 
inspection procedures would result in the migration 
of US jobs and factories to Mexico; they were 
expected to oppose the final ratification of NAFTA 
in the Congress in September. Opposition Repub- 
licans and the corporate sector offered more sup- 
port for the agreements. 


In Canada, the opposition Liberal Party stated that, 
if victorious in the imminent general election, it 
would renegotiate the treaty to secure better terms 
on such issues as energy, subsidies and the dispute 
mechanism. 


In Mexico, the opposition claimed that the agree- 
ments compromised Mexican sovereignty. In what 
was also interpreted locally as a concession to US 
fears about cheap labour, the government on Aug. 
13 announced that the minimum wage of 13 pesos 
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(about US$4) a day would be raised in line with 
productivity. 
I Last article p. 39507; reference article p. R59. 


HAITI 
Swearing-in of Prime Minister 


Robert Malval, 50, became the first Prime 
Minister in nearly two years to be recognized 
by the international community when he was 
sworn into office by exiled President Jean- 
Bertrand Aristide on Aug. 30 [see also p. 
39552]. The ceremony, held in the Haitian 
embassy in Washington, was attended by Car- 
ibbean diplomats, US and UN representatives 
and Haitian deputies. Malval stated that his 
taking office marked the “dawn of a new era” 
for the country, and he promised to restore 
democracy and to defend human rights. 
Malval was due to return to Haiti on Aug. 31 and 
the government installed by Sept. 2. His proposed 
Cabinet and government programme had won the 
reluctant approval of both houses of Haiti’s Con- 
gress on Aug. 24-25. 

In an Aug. 24 interview with Radio Metropole 
based in the capital, Port-au-Prince, Malval stated 
that he intended to remain in office for only four 
months and that his priorities were to “normalize 
communication” within the country, especially the 
press, and lay the foundations for development 
“indispensable to Haitian social progress”. 
Malval’s inauguration completed one stage in a 
10-step sequence agreed in July for the eventual 
return to office of Aristide on Oct. 30 [see p. 
39551]. 


Congressional ratification of the appointment 
of Malval persuaded the UN Security Council 
on Aug. 27 tosuspend oil and arms embargoes 
and to release frozen Haiti assets [see p. 
39504]. However, the Security Council 
warned that sanctions would be reimposed if 
the terms of the July accord were violated. 


Senate leadership elections 


Firmin Jean-Louis, a member of Aristide’s 
National Front for Change and Democracy 
(FNCD), was elected President of the Senate 
on Aug. 10; another Aristide supporter, Serge 
Joseph of the Constitutionalist Bloc (BC), was 
elected as Senate Vice-President. The new 
Senate first secretary, Ebrané Cadet of the 
Alliance for Parliamentary Cohesion (ACP), 
was the only member of the new Senate lead- 
ership who had supported the army coup 
which ousted Aristide in September 1991 [see 
pp. 38430; 38522-23]. 


I Last article pp. 39551-52; reference article pp. R43-44. 


CUBA 
Visit of Castro to Colombia 


President Fidel Castro Ruz made a private 
visit to the port of Cartagena in Colombia on 
Aug. 9-11. His meetings with President César 
Gaviria Trujillo were also attended by Spain- 
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ish Foreign Minister Javier Solana 
Madariaga. 


Castro had previously attended the Aug. 6 
inauguration of President Gonzalo Sanchez 
de Lozada of Bolivia [see p. 39593], on his 
first visit to Bolivia since the death there in 
October 1967 of Ernesto Che Guevara, an 
icon of the Cuban revolution [see pp. 23108- 
11). 


Castro’s visit to Colombia was downplayed by both 
countries (which did not have formal diplomatic 
relations), but was seen as important for Cuba’s 
re-integration within the region, the momentum for 
which had been increased by Cuba’s July decision 
to open up its economy to US dollars [see p.]. The 
Colombian government, a member of the Group of 
Three (Colombia, Mexico and Venezuela) which 
had long maintained informal relations with Cuba, 
was seen as acting as an intermediary to persuade 
Castro of the need for political and economic re- 
form in return for improved relations with the USA. 
Coinciding with the visit, however, more than 250 
European, Latin American and Caribbean politi- 
cians placed advertisements in two leading Colom- 
bian newspapers on Aug. 10, calling upon Castro 
to resign and hold free elections. 


A meeting between Castro and Spanish Prime Min- 
ister Felipe Gonzalez Marquez at the July Ibero- 
American summit in Brazil [see pp. 39554-55] had 
resulted in the July 29-31 visit to Cuba by a team 
of Spanish economic experts, led by former Econ- 
omy Minister Carlos Solchaga. The delegation had 
advocated the adoption of a radical privatization 
plan to generate essential funds to preserve the 
education and health systems, both considered key 
revolutionary achievements. 

Cabinet changes 

The Council of State on Aug. 4 replaced four 
members of the Council of Ministers in key eco- 
nomic posts. Alfredo Jordan Morales, Nelson Tor- 
res Pérez, Gen. Silvano Colas Sanchez and José 
Luis Rodriguez Garcia were named as, respec- 
tively, Ministers of Agriculture, of the Sugar Indus- 
try and of Communications, and as President of the 
State Committee of Finance. 

Canadian aid 


Radio Canada International (Montreal) re- 
ported on Aug. 11 that the government had 
lifted its 15-year ban of bilateral aid and had 
conveyed the decision to Cuba some days 
beforehand. Meanwhile, Can$1,000,000 in 
humanitarian food aid was to be sent. 


i Last article p. 39551; reference article p. R37. 


JAMAICA 


Resignation of Finance 
Minister 


Hugh Small resigned as Minister of Finance 
on Aug. 12, following disagreements within 
the Cabinet over changes to the foreign ex- 
change market. 


A Cabinet meeting on Aug. 11 had reviewed a 
foreign exchange mechanism instituted in late June 
by Small, which had allowed individual banks to 
set their own purchasing and selling prices for hard 


currency without having to publish the details. Not- 
ing that the Jamaican dollar had depreciated from 
around J$22 to the US dollar at the end of June to 
US$1.00=J$25 by mid-August, the Cabinet de- 
cided to readjust the system. In his resignation 
letter, Small argued that the changes were not in 
keeping with the government’s commitment to for- 
eign exchange liberalization. Prime Minister Perci- 
val J. Patterson, however, insisted that the 
government remained “irrevocably” committed to 
liberalization, but needed to alter the governing 
mechanisms in order to halt the slippage of the 
currency. 


On Aug. 16 Patterson announced details of the 
measures agreed by the Cabinet to stabilize the 
currency. These included an expanded list of for- 
eign exchange dealers to include hard-currency 
earners, and a US$20,000,000 bond issue to attract 
foreign exchange, as well as a retum to the previous 
system of the daily publishing of individual deal- 
ers’ purchases and sales. As at Aug. 27, 1993, 
US$1.00=J$24.1359. 

On Aug. 13, Patterson said that he would assume 
temporary responsibility for the Finance portfolio. 
Senator Omar Davies, currently Minister without 
Portfolio, was named as “permanent successor” to 
Small. Since the Constitution required that the Min- 
ister of Finance be an elected member of the legis- 
lature, he was expected to stand in the next 
by-election to the House of Representatives. 


Wi Last article p. 39409; reference article pp. R44-45. 


TRINIDAD AND 
TOBAGO 


Granting of stays of 
execution to condemned men 


Justice Margot Warner granted stays of exe- 
cution to two men on Aug. 24, eight hours 
before they were due to be hanged. A new 
hearing for Michael Bullock and Irvin Phillips 
was set for Oct. 6. 

The move followed protests from the London- 
based human rights organization Amnesty Interna- 
tional, which raised concerns that the hangings 
would lead to other executions; the death penalty 
was last used in Trinidad and Tobago in November 
1979. 

The death warrants for the two men were issued on 
Aug. 19 amid public concern over the country’s 
mounting murder rate. Calls for the restoration of 
capital punishment were boosted by the murder of 
Prison Commissioner Michael Hercules on Aug. 
14. 


Wi Last article p. 39552; reference article p. R52. 


DOMINICA 
New ruling party leader 


External Affairs Minister Brian Alleyne de- 
feated Charles Savarin, a diplomat, by 65 
votes to 46 in the final round of voting on Aug. 
14 for the new leader of the ruling Dominica 
Freedom Party (DFP). 

Dame (Mary) Eugenia Charles, 74, the outgoing 
party leader, who had led the DFP to three consecu- 
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tive general election victories, was to continue as 
Prime Minister until the general election in 1995; 
she insisted that this was in order to complete 
unfinished work and not for “selfish reasons”. 


Wl Reference article pp. R37-38. 


HONDURAS 
Alleged air force rebellion 


Media reports that a rebellion in the air force 
had taken place on Aug. 9 were on the same 
day denied by President Rafael Leonardo 
Callejas. Acting C.-in-C. of the Armed Forces 
Brig-Gen. Reynaldo Andino also denied that 
young officers had seized an air base on the 
outskirts of the capital, Tegucigalpa, and 
added that the reports were “psychological 
warfare” waged by people interested in sow- 
ing chaos. 


The local radio station Voz de Honduras (Teguci- . 
galpa) claimed that it had received telephone calls 
confirming an “uprising” by the air force’s “eighth 
graduation class” who demanded reforms in all 
branches of the armed forces. The officers report- 
edly singled out for criticism the armed forces 
C.-in-C. Gen. Luis Alonso Discua Elvir, who was 
currently out of the country, accusing him of refus- 
ing to allow the rotation and promotion of senior 
officers. 


WH Last article p- 39360; reference article p. R44. 


NICARAGUA 
Hostage crisis 


The release of all remaining hostages by right- 
wing and left-wing rebels on Aug. 26 marked 
the peaceful end to a week-long crisis which 
had threatened to rekindle the devastating 
civil war of the 1980s. 


The drama began on Aug. 19 when 150 rearmed 
right-wing contras (recontras), the self-styled 3-80 
Northern Front led by José Angel Garcia Talavera 
(alias the Jackal), seized 42 hostages in El Zungano, 
a village 300 km north of the capital, Managua. 
Those taken hostage, including three legislators— 
two from the left-wing Sandinista National Libera- 
tion Front (FSLN) and one from the right-wing 
Independent Liberal Party (PLI)—had gone to El 
Zungano as military and civilian members of an. 
official Special Disarmament Brigade (BED), sent 
to discuss a general amnesty for rebels passed by 
the National Assembly on Aug. 17 [see below]. 


The 3-80 recontras threatened to kill all the cap- 
tives if President Violeta Chamorro de Barrios 
failed to dismiss both Gen. Humberto Ortega 
Saavedra, the Army C.-in-C. anda leading member 
of the FSLN, and Presidency Minister Antonio 
Lacayo Oyanguren, the alleged architect of the 
government’s pragmatic attempt to govern with the 
support of the FSLN, the main opposition party. 


In retaliation, 20 re-armed Sandinistas (recompas), 
calling themselves the Commando for Sovereignty’’ 
and Dignity and led by former FSLN major Donald 
Mendoza Garcia (alias Commando 31), on Aug. 20 
stormed the Managua offices of the National Op- 
position Union (UNO), the nominal ruling coalition 
but dominated by right-wing parties now hostile to 
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Chamorro and her inner Cabinet [see p. 39265]. 
They took captive 33 UNO staff, including UNO’s 
11-member political council led by Vice-President 
Virgilio Godoy Reyes and former head of the leg- 
islature Alfredo César Aguirre. Nine local journal- 
ists were later seized. 


To ease the tension and negotiate a settlement, 
two commissions, with the involvement of the 
Organization of American States Interna- 
tional Commission for Support and Verifica- 
tion (CIAV-OAS), were established on Aug. 
21, following unprecedented cross-party 
agreement. 

A hesitant but broadly reciprocal release of hos- 
tages ensued in return for which the rebels were 
offered a pardon if they agreed to return immedi- 
ately to civilian life. Some recompas were flown 
out in two helicopters to a northern destination, and 
3-80 demands for land and aid were reportedly 
being studied. 

Rebels groups on both sides had re-emerged fol- 
lowing broken promises on land, grants and other 
concessions, ostensibly to be upheld by CIAV- 
OAS monitors, following the final disbanding of 
the contras in June 1990 [see p. 37527]. 

Passing of general amnesty 


The Aug. 17 general amnesty was passed by 
the National Assembly in the face of a walk- 
out by UNO right-wingers, who demanded 
that the government strongly enforce the law 
against those whom they termed “criminals”. 
It was the third amnesty since Chamorro took 
office in February 1990, and was to cover 
“without exclusions or limitations” all those 
who had “perpetrated political or related 
crimes” up to Aug. 15. The intention was to 
persuade all remaining armed rebels (esti- 
mated to total 1,400-2,500) to enter desig- 
nated security areas and to disarm. The 
amnesty was reportedly to expire on Sept. 15. 
I Last article pp. 39593-94; reference article p. R47. 


PANAMA 
Gun running scandal 


President Guillermo Endara Galimany an- 
nounced on Aug. 18 that Victoria Uribe, Pana- 
manian vice-consul in the Spanish city of 
Barcelona, was the only official implicated in 
a scandal over gun running to Bosnia-Herce- 
govina. He claimed that she had acted without 
the authorization of the government and had 
overstepped her legal powers. Endara also 
confirmed that the Foreign Minister, Julio E. 
Linares, who had submitted his resignation 
over the affair on Aug. 17, would remain in 
his post. 
Local radio on Aug. 17 had cited a presidential 
commission report to the effect that officials in the 
Panamanian consulates in Barcelona and Madrid 
were involved in an unsuccessful operation to buy 
arms in the Czech Republic for shipment to Bosnia. 
_ Nodates were specified but the report contained the 
temark that “several senior Panamanian govern- 
ment officials acted with negligence and disregard 
in this case”. Linares, who was not directly accused 


in the report, claimed that it was “plagued with 
inaccuracies, not to mention mistakes”. 
Wl Last article p. 39313; reference article pp. 47-48. 


BOLIVIA 
New President 


Gonzalo Sanchez de Lozada was sworn in on 
Aug. 6 as President for a four-year term. 
Among several regional leaders attending the 
ceremony was Cuban President Fidel Castro 
Ruz, whose presence was described as “incon- 
gruent” by US Secretary for the Interior Bruce 
Babbitt who was representing President Bill 
Clinton. 


As laid down in the Constitution, the Congress had 
on Aug. 4 voted to decide formally the result of the 
presidential elections, since no candidate had won 
an overall majority of the popular vote on June 6. 
The withdrawal of the second-placed candidate 
[see p. 39505] had left the field clear for the right- 
wing Sanchez de Lozada and his left-wing vice- 
presidential running mate, the Aymara Indian 
leader Victor Hugo Cardenas, who were duly 
elected by the Congress by 155 votes to 97. 


Sanchez de Lozada pledged the “peaceful consoli- 
dation” of democracy and promised to “lower the 
index on corruption to a single digit” during his 
administration. He also promised to pursue the 
country’s “sovereign access to the sea, by virtue of 
reason and not by virtue of force” and, to this effect, 
in a speech on Aug. 7 he stressed as a high priority 
the renewal of diplomatic relations with Chile [see 
also p. 39554]. The role of the army as laid down 
by Constitution would be respected, he said, and he 
“doubted” that the armed forces’ budget would be 
cut, but he did ask the army hierarchy “to consider 
changes”. 


Formation of Cabinet 


Sanchez de Lozada’s Nationalist Revolutionary 
Movement (MNR), the largest party in Congress 


New Bolivian Cabinet 


Antonio Aranibar Quiroga (MBL) Foreign 
Affairs and Worship 

German Quiroga Gomez (MNR) Interior 

Antonio Céspedes Toro (UCS) National 
Defence 

Carlos Sanchez Verzain (MNR) Presidency 

Fernando Illanes de la Riva (ind.) 
Planning and Co-ordination; Finance, 
Transport and Communications (acting); 
Exports and Economic Competitiveness 
(acting); Mining and Metallurgy (acting); 
Campesino and Agricultural Affairs 
(acting); Energy and Hydrocarbons (acting) 

Fernando Romero Moreno (ind.) 
Education and Culture; Social Security 
(acting); Public Health (acting); Urban 
affairs (acting) 

Reynaldo Peters Arzabe (MNR) Labour 

Hermann Antelo Laughling (MNR) 
Information 

Carlos Morales Guillen (MNR) Without 
Portfolio (responsible for justice) 

José Guillermo Justiniano Sandoval (ind.) 
Without Portfolio (responsible for 
sustainable development) 
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after the June 6 elections, concluded a pact with 
Civic Solidarity Union (UCS) and the Free Bolivia 
Movement (MBL) to achieve a congressional ma- 
jority [see p. 39505-06]. In return both parties 
received Cabinet posts. 


The defeated Patriotic Accord (AP) ruling coalition 
of outgoing President Jaime Paz Zamora dissolved 
itself on Aug. 2 and the new Cabinet was sworm in 
on Aug. 6. 


i Last article p- 39554; reference article pp. R31-32. 


PERU 
Indian massacre 


Maoist Shining Path (Sendero Luminoso) 
guerrillas urged Ashaninka Indian allies on 
Aug. 19 to massacre 55 rival Ashaninkas in 
attacks on seven of their villages, situated near 
the jungle town of Satipo, 300 km east of the 
capital, Lima. 


The brutality of the killings stunned a population 
hardened to atrocities in 13 years of civil war. Many 
of the victims were mutilated beyond recognition 
and 14 surviving children had ears cut off, severe 
burns, and other wounds inflicted by machetes and 
spears. An attack several days previously had left 
eight dead. 


Survivors stated that the killings were a revenge 
attack against villagers who had rejected Sendero 
control and intimidation in the region and had 
organized self-defence rondas campesinas (rural 
militias); rondas were also formed under army 
pressure. The violence raised questions about the 
army’s ability and commitment to protect people in 
rural areas, and about the often-repeated pledge by 
President Alberto Keinya Fujimori that Sendero 
would be defeated by 1995. 


Arrest of Sendero leader - Guerrilla surrenders 


Edmundo Cox Beauzeville (alias Federico), 
reportedly an “important” Sendero leader, 
was captured by the secret police on Aug. 21. 


The military announced on Aug. 4 that the north- 
eastern front of the Tupac Amari Revolutionary 
Movement (MRTA) had been “completely” dis- 
mantled and that the MRTA had only three remain- 
ing detachments of its original seven, consisting of 
no more than 70 “demoralised” guerrillas. . 


Constitutional changes 


The Democratic Constituent Congress (CCD) 
held final votes in early August on amend- 
ments to the constitution already approved in 
June [see p. 39505]. 


The introduction of capital punishment for terrorist 
offences was passed by 55 votes to 21, with one 
abstention, in a secret ballot on Aug. 3. 


After a reportedly long and heated debate, a vote 
was carried on Aug. 4 by 51 votes to 24 allowing 
the President to seek re-election for one (but only 
one) further term. Deputies of the ruling Change 
90-New Majority coalition (Cambio 90-NM) loyal 
to Fujimori supported this amendment with the 
exception of Reinaldo Roberts, head of the CCD 
Economy Commission, who voted against. 
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New Prime Minister - Other Cabinet 
appointments 


In a Cabinet reshuffle on Aug. 28 Alfonso 
Bustamente y Bustamente was appointed as 
the new Prime Minister, retaining his current 
post of Minister of Industry, Commerce, 
Tourism and Integration. Efrain Goldenberg 
Schreiber was appointed as the new Foreign 
Affairs Minister, Jaime Freundt-Thurne Oy- 
anguran as Health Minister and Raul Vittor 
Alfaro as Minister of Education. 


i Last article p. 39505; reference article pp. 49-50. 


CHILE 
Issue Of Numan rights trials 


Relatives of “disappeared” detainees began an 
indefinite hunger strike in the Chilean capital, 
Santiago, on Aug. 11 in protest against a gov- 
ernment bill to speed up the trials of members 
of the military accused of human rights 
abuses. Socialist deputies in the ruling Coali- 
tion for Democracy (CPD) vowed to stiffen 
the measures, still to be approved by the Con- 
gress, to allow judicial access to military 
premises, and to oblige the military to deliver 
necessary evidence. 


President Patricio Aylwin Azocar, in an eagerly 
anticipated national broadcast on Aug. 4, had pro- 
posed the appointment of 10-15 special judges to 
process 200 active cases against an estimated 20 
serving officers and others in retirement whose 
numbers were not reported. Anonymity was to be 
guaranteed to the accused, and those in the military 
were to be called onas witnesses, allegedly to speed 
up the process, to get to the truth and to discover 
the location of missing bodies wherever possible. 


The cases were all thought to be those originally 
covered by the military’s 1978 amnesty law which 
granted an official pardon for atrocities committed 
by the security forces after the coup and precluded 
punishment of other abuses committed between 
1973 and 1978, the bloodiest period of military rule 
(1973-1990). A further 600 cases were postponed 
for lack of evidence although verdicts in several 
notorious cases not covered by the amnesty were 
pending. 

Aylwin on July 20 had resisted military pressure to 
approve a law that would have conferred a total 
amnesty on all military personnel accused of hu- 
man rights crimes. Pressure for the approval of this 
measure had been the reported purpose of a military 
show of strength in May [see p. 39506]. 


Admissions by former DINA member 


Michael Townley, a US citizen and a former 
member of the Chilean secret police (DINA) 
under the military dictatorship, stated that he 
feared for his life following his Aug. 18 ap- 
pearance on Chilean state television when he 
confessed to crimes against human rights. 


He also accused former a DINA chief, Gen. (retd) 
Manuel Contreras, of organizing the 1979 assassi- 
nation of Orlando Letelier, who had been Foreign 
and Defence Minister and then ambassador to the 
USA under the 1970-73 government of Salvador 


Allende. Legal proceedings against Contreras be- 
gan in November 1992 [see p. 39187]. 
Right-wing coalition’s choice of 
presidential candidate 

An acrimonious session of the five-party right- 
wing electoral coalition, the Union for Chilean 
Progress (UPC), finally nominated on Aug. 8 Ar- 
turo Alessandri, son of Jorge Alessandri, President 
in 1958-64, as its candidate for the December 1993 
presidential elections. 

i Last article p. 39554; reference article pp. R34-35. 


ARGENTINA 


Resignation of Interior 
Minister 


Disagreements over alleged manoeuvres to 
effect an amendment to the Constitution, and 
thus permit the re-election of President Carlos 
Saul Menem for a second term in 1995, led to 
the resignation on Aug. 23 of Interior Minister 
Gustavo Béliz. He was replaced by Carlos 
Ruckauf, a former ambassador to Italy and 
Labour Minister in 1975-1976. 

Béliz, appointed in December 1992 as an anti-cor- 
ruption campaigner, had reportedly opposed meth- 
ods master-minded by Menem’s brother, the 
Senate president Eduardo Menem, to ensure that 
the reform be forced through the legislature. De- 
nounced by the main opposition Radical Party 
(UCR) as a threat to democracy, such a reform 
would need the backing of two-thirds of the mem- 
bers of both chambers of the Congress. 


Fishing licensing controversy with UK 


The Argentine government on Aug. 9 threat- 
ened to retaliate against the introduction by 
the UK on Aug. 1 of a new fishing licensing 
regime for waters around South Georgia and 
the South Sandwich Islands, both UK depend- 
ent territories. 

The UK government decision in May to extend 
from 12 to 200 miles its jurisdiction around the 
territories had brought a sharp Argentine response 
[see p. 39459]. Argentina had reportedly been pri- 
vately notified in advance that the new fishing 
regime—similar to that imposed around the Falk- 
land (Malvinas) Islands seven years before [see pp. 
35454-55]—would be introduced. Under it new 
licences for foreign fishing companies would be 
based on a percentage of the catch. 


Bi Last article p. 39506; reference article pp. R28-29. 


URUGUAY 
Social protest 


Public services in the capital, Montevideo, 
were paralysed on Aug. 4-5 by a 36-hour 
general strike, called by the major PIT-CNT 
union and labour confederation in protest over 
the erosion of purchasing power by the current 
55 per cent annual inflation, and in support of 
pay demands by construction workers. 

The protest, the 10th to be staged against the current 
economic policies of President Luis Alberto La- 
calle in his 41 months in power, was joined by 
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farmers who used their vehicles to block access to. 
the National Congress. The previous week, large 
landholders had announced a “fiscal rebellion” by 
declaring their intention not to pay taxes. 
Replacement of Defence Minister - 

New Army C.-in-C. 


As a direct result of a June kidnapping crisis. 
involving the military [see p. 39507], Defence 
Minister Mariano Brito Cecchi resigned on 
Aug. 18 and was replaced by Daniel Hugo 
Martins. On Aug. 20 Lacalle appointed Lt- 
Gen. Daniel Garcia as the new army C.-in-C. 


Wi Last article p. 39507; reference article pp. R57-58. 


PARAGUAY 
New President 


Juan Carlos Wasmosy of the Colorado Party 
(ANR-PC) was sworn in on Aug. 15 as Para- 
guay’s first fully democratically elected 
President since the country’s foundation in 
1811. Attending the ceremony were the presi- 
dents of Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Peru and 
Uruguay. In his inauguration speech, Was- 
mosy called for “dialogue, tolerance, under- 
standing and unity” and pledged to continue 
the policies of political and economic liberali- 
zation of his predecessor, the outgoing Presi- 
dent, Gen. Andrés Rodriguez. 


The naming of the Cabinet provoked accusa- 
tions from opposition leaders and from the © 
Roman Catholic church that Wasmosy was 
unwilling or unable to break with the past, and 
had chosen “reliable” politicians and bureau- 
crats who were acquiescent to the powerful 
military. Many of them had served under Ro- 
driguez and under the former dictator, Gen. 
Alfredo Stroessner. The appointment on Aug. 
18 of military “strongman” Gen. Lino César 
Oviedo as the. new Army C.-in-C. provoked 
further opposition protests. 


Oviedo, as commander of the first army corps in 
the capital, Asuncion, had threatened before the 
presidential and congressional elections in May 
that the military would not countenance an opposi- 
tion victory but was prepared to “co-govern” with 
the Colorados indefinitely [see p. 39459]. 


Paraguayan Cabinet 


Didgenes Martinez Foreign Affairs 
*Hugo Estigarribia Elizeche Defence 
Carlos Podesta Interior 
Candido Nunez Leon Health 
Carlos Facetti Public Works 
Crispiano Sandoval Finance 
Juan Manuel Morales Justice and Labour 
César Nicanor Duarte Frutos Education 
and Culture 
*Ubaldo Scavone (ind.) Industry and 
Commerce 
+Raul Torres Agriculture 
*Member of previous Cabinet, now with 
altered responsibilities. 
*No change. 
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The Colorados, now lacking a clear majority in 
either house of the congress [ibid.], needed a “gov- 
ernability pact” with the opposition, but Domingo 
Laino, the leader of the main opposition Authentic 
Radical Liberal Party (PLRA), stated on Aug. 11 
that any such accord would have to include a com- 
mitment to major political reforms which consoli- 
dated and deepened the democratic process. 
Dissident Colorados, led by former Foreign Minis- 
ter Luis Maria Argana who had bitterly contested 
Wasmosy’s presidential nomination [see pp. 
39268; 39459], had entered into an alliance with 
the PLRA and the National Encounter (EN) coali- 
tion to deny the Colorados all the key posts in the 
Congress. 

Wi Last article p. 39459-60; reference article pp. R48-49. 


BRAZIL 
Indian massacre 


An emergency national security meeting was 
summoned by President Itamar Franco on 
Aug. 23 to discuss the protection of indige- 
nous people, following the worst massacre of 
Indians of the century so far, which provoked 
a storm of protest at home and abroad. 


An investigation by FUNAI, the government In- 
dian agency, and federal police, revealed that 73 
members of the Yanomami tribe (15 men, 20 
women and 38 children) had been slaughtered by 
illegal gold and tin miners (garimpeiros) on Aug. 
15 in the remote village of Hoximu, situated in the 
northem Amazonian state of Roraima. Only four 
villages survived the attack for which no-one had 
been arrested. The government reportedly ignored 
a FUNAI waming on Aug. 11 of impending trouble 
between the miners and villagers. 


Three tribes blockaded roads leading to vari- 
ous garimpeiros mining camps bordering the 
Yanomami reserve on Aug. 28. 

Ina bid to exploit the rich mineral deposits on the 
Yanomamis’ 94,000 sq km reserve, mining compa- 
nies, local politicians and the military were cur- 
rently lobbying to overturn a 1991 decree 
guaranteeing the area to the tribe [see p. 38602]. 
Slum massacre 


Hooded gunmen massacred 24 people in the 
Vigario Geral shanty town in the city of Rio 
de Janeiro on the night of Aug. 29-30. The 
killers were widely believed to be police offi- 
cers; residents claimed that this was a retali- 
atory attack for the murder nearby of four 
police officers on Aug. 28. 

Franco ordered Justice Minister Maurico Correra 
Lima to head an investigation into the affair. 


Cabinet changes 

Celso Amorim, the acting Foreign Minister, 
was on Aug. 26 named permanently to the 
post, replacing José Aparecido de Oliveira 
who was unable to carry out his duties post 
due to health problems. 


In the wake of the Yanomami massacre [see 
_ above], Rubens Ricupero, hitherto ambassa- 
dor to the USA, was appointed to the new 
Cabinet post of Minister with Special Respon- 


sibility for the Brazilian Amazon, embracing 
legal, ecological, and military issues as well 
as the rights of the indigenous peoples. Ricu- 
pero had been responsible for negotiating in 
the 1970s a co-operation agreement with other 
countries through which the Amazon flowed. 


Resignation of Bank President 


The president of the Central Bank, Paulo 
César Ximenes, resigned along with the whole 
of the Bank’s board on Aug. 14. He was 
replaced on Aug. 14 by Pedro Malan, the 
country’s chief debt negotiatior. 


Ximenes, the longest-serving member of the gov- 
ernment’s economic team, had been in public dis- 
pute with Franco over the validity of cheques 
written before the July change in the currency [see 
p. 39554] but yet to be presented. The two had also 
repeatedly clashed over Franco’s low interest rate 
policy. 


Amazon plan 


A controversial seven-year strategic develop- 
ment plan for the Amazon, announced by the 
government in early August, included the 
building of new roads, and allowing multina- 
tional chemical and pharmaceutical compa- 
nies to exploit the region’s vast and virtually 
unknown resources. To tighten security, the 
military were to receive US$500,000,000 to 
strengthen army bases and set up a radar sys- 
tem in the region. 


BH Last article p. 39554; reference article pp. R32-33. 


COLOMBIA 
Offer to guerrillas 


A government offer to left-wing guerrillas, 
made on Aug. 4, was intended to expedite the 
disarmament and re-incorporation into civil- 
ian life of those accused of rebellion, sedition 
and involvement in armed attacks who were 
willing to co-operate with judges. Emphasis 
was placed on those whose assistance served 
to combat further guerrilla activity. 


Excluded were those accused of kidnapping or 
“other monstrous crimes or murders perpetrated 
out of combat or while the victim was defenceless”. 


Judges were empowered (i) to grant provisional 
freedom and have individual cases assessed in line 
with the penal processing code; (ii) to suspend 
sentences if they deemed the accused sufficiently 
co-operative; (iii) to impose house arrest if the 
minimum sentence did not exceed eight years’ 
imprisonment; (iv) to bar inconclusive evidence 
which could affect the offer of a concession; (v) to 
reduce sentences by one day for every day of im- 
prisonment, or spent under preventive arrest, for 
those willing to work, study or teach. 


The offer had the tone of an ultimatum since 
it came after the announcement on Aug. | of 
a “major offensive” to be launched by the 
military against the guerrillas in 50 operations 
nationwide. 
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Pipeline attacks 


Attacks on oil pipelines on Aug. 1 and Aug 4, 
attributed to the National Liberation Army 
(ELN), led to spills totalling 7,000 barrels of 
crude oil. 


i Last article pp. 39457-58; reference article pp. R35-36. 


VENEZUELA 
Special presidential powers 


The Congress on Aug. 11 granted interim 
President Ramon Velasquez special powers 
until the end of 1993 to introduce economic 
and financial measures by decree. The inten- 
tion was to reduce the fiscal deficit, variously 
projected for 1993 at US$3,500 million and 
US$3,700 million, caused mainly by loss of 
oil export revenues as international oil prices 
remained weak. 


Velasquez had taken office on June 5 to complete 
the five-year presidency of Carlos Andrés Pérez, 
who, suspended from office in May, currently 
faced corruption charges [see pp. 39457; 39504- 
05). 


The special powers allowed him (i) to introduce a 
general sales tax and a tax on business assets; (ii) 
to increase revenues through reforms to tax legis- 
lation and the application of corporate taxes to 
private investors in the oil and gas sectors; (iii) to 
initiate special legislation to assist the farming sec- 
tor, (iv) to modify banking sector legislation, in- 
cluding opening up banking to foreign investment; 
(v) to reform housing policy and eliminate the law 
protecting mortgage holders; and (vi) to accelerate 
certain privatization plans. 

Cuts in public expenditure and the revision of for- 
eign loans were also expected. 


Coup rumours 


The Defence Minister, Gen. Radamés Munoz, 
on Aug. 3 denied that there had been a rebel- 
lion that day at the Lino de Clemente Battalion 
barracks in the capital, Caracas, and said that 
no one had been arrested. He stated that shoot- 
ing heard in the city was in fact the noise of 
“fire-crackers”. 


Military participants in two 1992 coup attempts 
[see pp. 38759; 39185] were reportedly being held 
in the barracks. In a interview published in the 
newspaper El Nacional on Aug. 6, Lt.-Col. Hugo 
Chavez Frias, the popular rebel leader of the Feb- 
ruary 1992 coup attempt and imprisoned 20 km 
south of the capital, warned that “the regrouping of 
the most regressive forces” in the military, includ- 
ing the army C.-in-C., might lead to a coup “spon- 
sored” by the suspended Pérez. 

A statement by the Foreign Minister, Gen. Fer- 
nando Ochoa Antich, as reported on July 31, said 
that recent terrorist attacks in July, including four 
bombs in Caracas and the sending of letter bombs 
to the Supreme Court, were part of a campaign 
which “sought the way for a coup”. 


Storm deaths 
At least 150 people were killed, hundreds 


injured and thousands rendered homeless as 
the tropical storm “Bret” destroyed hillside 
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shanty towns in the Caracas metropolitan area 
on Aug. 10. Fatalities nationwide were esti- 
mated by national newspapers at more than 


JAPAN 


Formation of new 
government 


The Liberal Democratic Party (LDP), which 
had lost its overall majority in the July general 
election [see pp. 39555-56], was ousted from 
office on Aug. 6 and replaced by aseven-party 
coalition. The development was seen as a 
watershed in Japanese politics, ending a pe- 
riod of 38 years of uninterrupted LDP rule and 
consigning the party to opposition for the first 
time in its history. 

The change of government was widely anticipated 
following post-election negotiations which, by the 
end of July, had resulted in a coalition agreement 
between seven opposition parties: the Social 
Democratic Party of Japan (SDPJ), Shinseito (Ja- 
pan Renewal Party), Komeito (Clean Government 
Party), the Japan National Party (JNP), the Demo- 
cratic Socialist Party (DSP), Sakigake (New Party 
Harbinger), and Shaminren (United Social Demo- 
cratic Party). The coalition, which spanned an ideo- 
logical spectrum from left-wing socialism to 
centre-right conservatism, was led by JNP leader 
Morihiro Hosokawa. 


The newly elected Diet (the country’s bicam- 
eral legislature) met for the first time on Aug. 
5. As expected, Kiichi Miyazawa resigned as 
Prime Minister—having already resigned as 
LDP leader in late July [see p. 39556]. Unex- 
pectedly, however, no successor was chosen 
immediately, as the LDP employed a range of 
procedural devices to prevent Hosokawa’s 
election. 


As the largest single party in the House of Repre- 
sentatives (the lower house) the LDP demanded 
that, according to precedent, its candidate be 
elected as Speaker of the chamber, a post tradition- 
ally held by a member of the governing party. The 
LDP also objected to a coalition proposal to end the 
Diet session in 10 days without the new Prime 
Minister having delivered a policy speech. 
Election of new Prime Minister 


The impasse was broken on Aug. 6 by an 
election for the post of Speaker of the House 
of Representatives in which Takako Doi, 64, 
the former leader of the SDPJ, polled 264 
votes to defeat LDP candidate Seisuke 
Okuno, who received 222 votes. Doi became 
the first woman to hold the post. The post of 
Deputy Speaker went uncontested to LDP 
candidate Hyosuke Kujiraoka. 


Doi immediately called for a vote to elect a 
new Prime Minister. Hosokawa received 262 
votes compared with the 224 which were cast 
for the LDP’s new leader, Yohei Kono. Tet- 


300 and the government declared a state of 
national mourning. 


I Last article pp. 39504-05; reference article p. R58. 


suzo Fuwa, the candidate of the Japanese 
Communist Party (JCP), received 15 votes, 
while two votes were unexpectedly cast for 
SDPJ chairman Sadao Yamahana, who had 
not stood as a candidate. Earlier in the day 
Hosokawa had been elected Prime Minister 
by the House of Counsellors (the upper cham- 
ber) which had not been involved in the July 
election, but where the LDP also lacked an 
overall majority. In the upper house Hosok- 
awa had defeated Kono by 132 votes to 93. 


Hosokawa, 55, was a descendant of a distinguished 
samurai family from south-west Japan, and the 
grandson of Prince Fumimaro Konoe who had 
twice served as Prime Minister in the inter-war 
period. After graduating Hosokawa worked as a 
journalist until becoming, at the age of 33, the 
youngest person ever to be elected to the House of 
Counsellors. A member of the LDP’s Tanaka fac- 
tion, Hosokawa was re-elected in 1977 and held a 
number of posts including deputy general secretary 
of the party. In 1983 he was elected governor of 
Kumamoto—a prefecture where his family had 
tuled as feudal lords from the 17th to the 19th 
centuries—and served two terms, the second of 
which ended in 1991. He left the LDP in September 
1990 and in May 1992 formed the JNP in order to 
press the cause of wholesale political reform. Two 
months after its formation the party won several 
upper house seats, and then went on to score spec- 
tacular gains in the June 1993 Tokyo Metropolitan 
elections [see p. 39508]. In July Hosokawa became 
one of 35 JNP candidates elected to House of 
Representatives. 


Despite his election by the Diet, Hosokawa 
was not formally inaugurated as Prime Min- 
ister until Aug. 9, when Emperor Akihito re- 
turned from the state funeral in Belgium of 
King Baudouin. 


Appointment of Cabinet 


In Hosokawa’s new Cabinet, also sworn in on 
Aug. 9, the 20 Cabinet posts were distributed 
among the seven parties as follows: SDPJ six 
posts; Shinseito five; Komeito four; DSP one; 
Sakigake one; Shaminren one; JNP none. The 
remaining two portfolios were held by non- 
party figures. The only Cabinet member with 
previous government experience was 
Tsutomu Hata, the leader of Shinseito, who 
had previously held the Finance and the Ag- 
riculture, Forestry and Fisheries portfolios. 

Masayoshi Takemura, the head of Sakigake, was 
appointed to the powerful post of Chief Cabinet 
Secretary. The other five party leaders—Sadao 
Yamahana (SDPJ); Koshiro Ishida (Komeito); 
Tsutomu Hata (Shinseito); Keigo Ouchi (DSP); and 
Satsuki Eda (Shaminren)—were also included in 
the Cabinet. The prestigious Foreign, Trade, Fi- 
nance and Defence portfolios were held by mem- 
bers of Shinseito. The two non-party figures 
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New Japanese Cabinet 


Morihiro Hosokawa (JNP) Prime Minister 

Tsutomu Hata (Shinseito) Deputy Prime 
Minister; Foreign Minister 

Sadao Yamahana (SDPJ) Minister without 
portfolio (responsible for political reform) 

Akira Mikazuki (no party affiliation) 
Justice 

Hirohisa Fuji (Shinseito) Finance 

Ryoko Akamatsu (no party affiliation) (/) 
Education 

Keigo Ouchi (DSP) Health and Welfare 

Eijiro Hata (Shinseito) Agriculture* 
Forestry and Fisheries 

Hiroshi Kumagai (Shinseito) International 
Trade and Industry 

Shigeru Ito (SDPJ) Transport 

Takenori Kanzaki (Komeito) Post and 
Telecommunications 


Chikara Sakaguchi (Komeito) Labour 

Kozo Igarashi (SDPJ) Construction 

Kanju Sato (SDPJ) Home Affairs 
Ministers of State 


Masayoshi Takemura (Sakigake) Chief 
Cabinet Secretary 

Koshiro Ishida (Komeito) Director-General 
of Management and Co-ordination Agency 

Keisuke Nakanishi (Shinseito) 
Director-General of Defence Agency 

Manae Kubota (SDPJ) (f) Director-General 
of Economic Planning Agency 

Satsuki Eda (Shaminren) Director-General 
of Science and Technology Agency ~ 

Wakako Hironaka (Komeito) (/) 
Director-General of Environment Agency 

Kosuke Uehara (SDPJ) Director-General of 
National Land Agency and Hokkaido and 
Okinawa Development Agencies 


Women are denoted by (f). 


included in the Cabinet were Akira Mikazuki, pro- 
fessor of law at Tokyo University, and Ryoko 
Akamatsu, a civil servant. Akamatsu was one of a 
record number of three women included in the 
Cabinet. The others were SDJP member Manae 
Kubota, and Wakako Hironaka, a member of 
Komeito. 


Ichiro Ozawa, a former LDP general secretary 
and a leading member of Shinseito, declined 
to accept a Cabinet post. Nevertheless, it was 
widely believed that Ozawa, who together 
with Hata had led the Shinseito defections 
which had destroyed the LDP’s majority in 
the lower house, would be a major influence 
on the new government. , 
Policy statements by new Prime 
Minister 


Prime Minister Hosokawa made his first ma- 


jor statement at a press conference on Aug. 10, 


an occasion which he used to accentuate the 
break with the past by adopting a more infor- _ 
mal and populist style than that of his LDP,, 

predecessors. He emphasized that the priority. 
of the new government was to achieve funda- 
mental reform of the country’s political sys- 
tem. He stated that he aimed to have effected 
electoral reform by the end of the year, and 
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indicated that he would take “full responsibil- 
ity” (aterm which was widely seen as synony- 
mous with resignation) should he fail in this 
goal. He also made a break with the past by 
describing Japan’s Pacific War (1941-45) as 
“a war of aggression, a war that was wrong”. 


In his first policy speech to the Diet on Aug. 23, 
Hosokawa reiterated his commitment to political 
reform. Dealing with economic matters he stated 
that the government would take immediate meas- 
ures to deal with the sharply rising value of the yen, 
and would encourage deregulation, structural re- 
form, and other long-term policies designed to 
stimulate economic growth and to reduce Japan’s 
huge current-account surplus. He also expressed 
his desire to reform the country’s administrative 
system, including greater decentralization of power 
to prefectural and municipal levels. He emphasized 
the importance of Japan’s relationship with the 
USA, stated his support for an increased role for the 
UN in the post-Cold War world, expressed his 
support for an indefinite extension of the Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Treaty when it expired in 1995, 
and expressed “profound remorse and apologies for 
the fact that past Japanese actions, including ag- 
gression and colonial rule, caused unbearable suf- 
fering and sorrow for so many people”. 


Commemoration of end of 
Pacific War 


In addition to his unprecedentedly frank state- 
ments concerning the Pacific War, Hosokawa 
chose not to visit the Yasukuni Shrine to com- 
memorate Japan’s wartime dead on Aug. 15, 
the 48th anniversary of the end of the war. 


The shrine was a Shinto repository of the souls of 
Japan’s wartime dead, including Prime Minister 
Hideki Tojo and several other leaders who had been 
executed as war criminals. Past visits to the shrine 
by Japanese leaders had resulted in protests from 
neighbouring states which had suffered during the 
war, and by those within Japan who claimed that 
such visits violated the constitutional separation 
between religion and state. 


Instead of visiting the shrine, Hosokawa at- 
tended a government-sponsored ceremony in 
Tokyo at which Emperor Akihito and Em- 
press Michiko were also present. He used this 
opportunity to “express deep condolences to 
victims of the war and their relatives in neigh- 
bouring countries in Asia and those around the 
world”. 


Admissions over comfort women - 
New findings on use of biological 
weapons 


Ina further example of Japan’s confrontation 
of its wartime past, the outgoing Miyazawa 
government had admitted on Aug. 3 that the 
military authorities had coerced a huge num- 
ber of women into providing sexual services 
for members of the armed forces in occupied 
countries between 1932 and 1945. The admis- 
sion followed the conclusion of an 18-month 


_ government inquiry into the “comfort 


women” issue, the findings of which were 
made public on Aug. 4. 


The report acknowledged that “comfort stations” 
(brothels) had been established in Japan, China, the 
Philippines, the Dutch East Indies (Indonesia), 
Thailand, Burma, New Guinea, Hong Kong, Ma- 
cao and French Indochina. It accepted that a large 
number of women had been involved in the opera- 
tion, but stated that a “lack of information” made it 
impossible to determine the total number. Although 
some comfort stations were run by private opera- 
tors, they had been established at the behest of the 
Japanese military and, in many cases, were man- 
aged directly by the armed forces. 

Reading from a prepared statement the then Chief 
Cabinet Secretary Yohei Kono acknowledged that 
the women, who had been Japanese, Korean, Chi- 
nese, Filipino, Indonesian, and Dutch, had often 
been “recruited against their will” by the military 
authorities. On behalf of the government he offered 
“its sincere apology and feelings of remorse to all 
of the women who suffered immeasurable pain and 
incurable physical and psychological wounds as 
comfort women”. 


A copy of the statement and the report’s sum- 
mary were issued to the governments of 
China, Indonesia, South Korea, Malaysia, 
Netherlands, Philippines, Singapore and Tai- 
wan. The reaction was generally mixed. 
While it was acknowledged that the Japanese 
admissions had gone further than ever before, 
there was concern over the continued sugges- 
tion that the policy was, in part, the work of 
private contractors rather than a co-ordinated 
military scheme. There was also widespread 
condemnation of the Japanese failure to offer 
compensation to those women involved. 


On Aug. 14 a group of researchers stated that 
they had discovered documents which con- 
firmed that the Japanese army had engaged in 
germ warfare in China during the Sino-Japa- 
nese war (1937-45). 


The documents related to the notorious Unit 731, 
based in Manchuria, which had been accused of 
developing and using biological weapons. AlI- 
though in 1982 the Japanese government had ad- 
mitted the existence of Unit 731, it had insisted that 
it had no detailed information concerning its work. 
The new documents were reported to support 
claims that the unit had experimented extensively 
with infectious diseases such as bubonic plague and 
cholera, and had used Chinese and other nationals 


as experimental subjects. 
Dispute over Northern 
Territories 


Russian Prime Minister Victor S. Cher- 
nomyrdin stated on Aug. 17 that Russia would 
“never” give up the four main islands in the 
Kurile chain, north of Japan [for map see p. 
38864]. 


The islands, known in Japan as the Northern Terri- 
tories, were occupied by Soviet troops in 1945 and 
their ownership had remained an issue of dispute 
thereafter. An official statement issued by the Japa- 
nese Foreign Ministry described Chernomyrdin’s 
remarks, made during a visit to the area, as “ex- 
tremely regrettable”. 


Ina statement on Aug. 19, Russian President Boris 
Yeltsin sought to play down the significance of 
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Chernomyrdin’s remarks. He stressed that his gov- 
ernment had reached no decision on how to resolve 
the dispute, and that retaining the islands was “one 
of many options that we are weighing”. On the 
same day, however, Chernomyrdin reiterated his 
position, stating that “we do not intend to give the 
Kurile Islands to anyone and the government will 
not discuss such problems concerning them with 
anyone”. 

Severe flooding 


One of the first actions undertaken by the new 
Hosokawa government was to establish an 
emergency flood relief centre to co-ordinate 
the provision of aid to the Kagoshima area, in 
the southern island of Kyushu, which had 
suffered severe flooding and landslides. Al- 
though Kagoshima was the worst affected, 
western areas of Honshu also experienced 
adverse weather conditions. A combination of 
torrential rain and typhoons during July and 
August had left at least 80 people dead and 
many thousands homeless. 


Wi Last article pp. 39555-57; reference article pp. R69-70. 


NORTH KOREA 


Readmission of international 
nuclear inspectors 


In accordance with the agreement reached in 
talks in July with the USA [see p. 39337], the 
government of North Korea on Aug. 3-10 
readmitted inspectors from the International 
Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) for the first 
time since May. However, the authorities con- 
tinued to deny access to the two sites in the 
Yongbyon nuclear complex which were be- 
lieved to contain evidence of the country’s 
efforts to develop nuclear weapons. 


The refusal to open the disputed sites to inspection 
earlier in the year had caused North Korea to 
threaten to withdraw from the Non-Proliferation 
Treaty (NPT), and to be faced with the threat of 
international sanctions. In the face of this threat, 
and following the talks with the USA, the North 
Korean government expressed its willingness to 
comply with its obligations as a signatory of the 
NPT. It appeared unwilling, however, to submit to 
“special inspection” as had been demanded by the 
IAEA following the denial of access. 


The North Korean government on Aug. 9 also 
refused a proposal from South Korea that discus- 
sions on mutual nuclear inspections should be re- 
sumed through the bilateral Joint Nuclear Control 
Committee (JNCC). Instead it called for nuclear 
negotiations to be incorporated into a summit meet- 
ing between the Presidents of the two Korean 
states. This was rejected by the South on the 
grounds that it was “premature” to hold a presiden- 
tial summit prior to the settlement of the nuclear 
issue. 


The US administration announced on Aug. 16 
that a third round of North Korean-US talks 
would be held only if North Korea opened its 
suspect nuclear sites and agreed to resume a 
meaningful dialogue with South Korea. On 
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the following day the North Korean govern- 
ment formally invited the IAEA to begin talks 
over the date and terms of future inspections. 


Further reports of disturbances 


There were further unconfirmed reports in the 
Western media during August of growing dis- 
order within North Korea. The reports, alleg- 
edly based on eyewitness accounts, suggested 
that troops had been used to maintain order in 
the face of food riots and spreading insurrec- 
tion. 

@ Last article p. 39557; reference article pp. R73-74. 


SOUTH KOREA 


Prohibition of anonymity in 
financial transactions 


President Kim Young Sam announced on tele- 
vision on Aug. 19 that he had signed a national 
decree prohibiting the use of aliases in finan- 
cial transactions, a move which had long been 
considered a key reform of the South Korean 
financial system. 

The use of false names in transactions, which had 
been introduced in the 1960s, had allowed large 
conglomerates to pass money to the ruling party —a 
key element in sustaining the military governments 
which had held power throughout much of the 
country’s history—and had encouraged personal 
corruption by facilitating insider-dealing and al- 
lowing public officials to conceal money which 
they had accepted as bribes. 


Kim had unexpectedly announced the reform 
on Aug. 12 in the form of an emergency 
executive order. It caused widespread panic 
and financial chaos. On the following day the 
stock market fell sharply as brokers were in- 
undated by orders to sell around 100 million 
shares with a total value of 2,000,000 million 
won (about US$2,500 million). The market 
was prevented from collapsing by the imposi- 
tion of tight trading limits. Within a week or 
so, however, the stock market was beginning 
to show strong signs of recovery. 


In accordance with the Constitution, an emer- 
gency session of the National Assembly was 
convened to ratify the order. All but one mem- 
ber of the 299-strong legislature voted in fa- 
vour of the reform on Aug. 19, following 
which it was signed by Kim. 

Wi Last article pp. 39557-58; reference article pp. R74-75. 


CHINA 


Imposition of sanctions by 
USA 


The US government announced on Aug. 25 
that it had imposed economic sanctions 
against China, prohibiting the sale of some 
technologically advanced equipment, much 
of which related to the satellite industry. Al- 
though the impetus for the move was provided 
by the US claim that China had breached the 


Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT) by 
selling missile technology to Pakistan [see p. 
39600, it also followed increasing tension be- 
tween the two countries in recent months. The 
Chinese Foreign Ministry, while not denying 
the allegations concerning Pakistan, de- 
scribed the action as “entirely unjustifiable” 
and denied that China had breached the NPT. 


Another important cause of tension was US 
criticism of China’s human rights record, 
which had been expressed recently in the form 
of a congressional resolution opposing Bei- 
jing’s bid to host the Olympic Games in 2000. 
The human rights issue was exacerbated dur- 
ing August by China’s treatment of a leading 
dissident and trade union activist, Han Dong- 
fang. 


Han had made a trip to the USA, ostensibly for 
medical treatment—he had contracted tuberculosis 
while serving 22 months in prison in the aftermath 
of the 1989 pro-democracy protests—during which 
time he also attended human rights conferences and 
met US President Bill Clinton. The Chinese 
authorities responded by refusing Han permission 
to return home. Nevertheless, he entered China by 
boat on Aug. 20. On the following day he was 
arrested and deported to Hong Kong. 


A further source of tension arose from US 
interference with a Chinese cargo ship bound 
for Iran which, it was claimed, carried chemi- 
cal weapons material [see p. 39617]. 


The recent deterioration of bilateral relations 
was seen as linked to the US decision in June 
to renew for a further year China’s most-fa- 
voured-nation (MFN) trading status. The 
great economic importance to both countries 
of the MEN had had the effect of freezing 
outstanding issues of dispute in the period 
preceding June, only for them to become re- 
activated in July and August. 


Disasters 


A series of huge explosions occurred in the 
special economic zone of the southern city of 
Shenzhen on Aug. 5. Initial reports suggested 
that at least 70 people had been killed and 
more than 200 injured in the blasts. 


The disaster was believed to have been caused by 
a leak of nitric acid from an army warehouse, which 
ignited a nearby gas plant, leading to the sub- 
sequent explosion of eight further warehouses in 
the vicinity. The incident renewed fears in Hong 
Kong over the safety of the nearby Daya Bay 
Chinese nuclear power plant which was due to 
become operational in the near future. 


A dam in the remote western region of Qing- 
hai burst on Aug. 27, sweeping away several 
villages and killing at least 223 people. Thou- 
sands of people were reported injured and the 
economic damage was assessed at more than 
100 million yuan (US$1.00=5.775 yuan as at 
Aug. 27, 1993). 


Wi Last article p. 39558; reference article pp. R65-66. 
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TIBET 


Relations with China 


The exiled spiritual leader of Tibet, the Dalai 
Lama, stated on Aug. 11 that he sought only 


a limited form of autonomy for the country, 


rather than full independence from China 
which had been claimed in the past. 


The Tibetan government-in-exile had announced 
on Aug. 6 that the Dalai Lama’s elder brother, 
Gyalo Thondup, who held the post of Minister of 
Security, had led a delegation to Beijing which had 
engaged in “frank and cordial” talks with the Chi- 
nese government. Although Gyalo Thondup had 
previously visited China as a personal emissary of 
his brother, this occasion was the first since 1984 
where he had done so as a representative of the 
exiled government. 


Wi Last article p. 39510; reference article pp. R66-67. 


TAIWAN 


14th Kuomintang congress - 
Formation of breakaway party 


The week-long 14th congress of the ruling 
Kuomintang (KMT) opened in Taipei on Aug. 
16 [for 13th congress, held in July 1988, see 
p. 36871]. The congress coincided with an 
unusual period of division within the KMT, 


symbolized by the creation of a breakaway . 


party a matter of days before the opening of 
the meeting. Past congresses had tended to be 
little more than a showcase for party unity and 
loyalty to the leadership. 


Creation of breakaway party 


On Aug. 10 a small group of dissident KMT - 


members of the Legislative Yuan (the highest 
legislative organ of the state) announced their 
intention to establish a breakaway party, the 
Chinese New Party (CNP). Their application 
was formally placed with the Interior Ministry 
in late August. The move constituted the first 
formal split in the KMT since its estab- 
lishment as the ruling party in Taiwan in 1945 


(when it was returned by the Japanese to Chi- 


nese control). 


The CNP aimed to gain support from among sec- 
ond-generation Chinese mainlanders whose par- 
ents arrived on Taiwan in the 1940s. It advocated a 
“One China” policy, rather than the pro-inde- 
pendence stance of the Democratic ive 
Party (DPP), but supported direct talks with China 
and endorsed the concept of a Chinese economic 
zone, to include Taiwan, Hong Kong and south- 
eastern China. Its six founder members were Jaw 
Shau-kung and Wang Chien-shien, both former 
members of the Executive Yuan, Lee Ching-hua, 
son of former Premier Lee Huan, and Yok Mu- 
ming, Chou Chuan and Chen Kuei-miao. They had 


been associated with the KMT’s conservative “One” 


China” faction, the so-called “New KMT Alliance” 
identified with former Premier Hau Pei-tsun, and 
had criticized the leadership style of President and 
party chair Lee Teng-hui and the pace of reform. 
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KMT congress - Reforms - Re-election 
of Lee as KMT chair - Other elections 
and appointments 


The KMT congress was attended by some 
1,400 party delegates chosen from within the 
KMT. The numbers were supplemented by 
some 700 “natural” or appointed delegates. 
The “natural” delegates included a large pro- 
portion of pro-Lee legislators, provoking ac- 
cusations that the President had “stacked” the 
congress. 
In his opening speech to the congress on Aug. 
16, President Lee acknowledged that the party 
was threatened by internal factional struggles 
and that the reform process was proving dif- 
ficult. 


“In recent years,” he said, “pluralism in society has 
led to differences in political ideology among our 
comrades, posing a severe challenge to us in elec- 
tions.” He acknowledged that “implementing inter- 
nal reform is more difficult than tackling external 
challenges”, but affirmed that “our goal has been 
set and we must overcome all obstacles”. 


On Aug. 18 President Lee was re-elected un- 
opposed as KMT chair for a further four-year 
term. For the first time, the KMT chair was 
elected by secret ballot rather than acclama- 
tion. Lee had first been elected as chair at the 
13th congress in 1988. 


Lee’s opponents had originally planned to try and 
nominate Chang Feng-shu, a former mayor of 
Taipei and minister of state, as an alternative can- 
-didate. In the election, Lee received 1,686 votes, 
82.5 per cent of the 2,043 votes cast. In a unprece- 
dented sign of dissent, the remaining 357 votes had 
been deliberately made invalid before they were 
cast. 


On Aug. 17 the congress had discussed a 
motion to create a post of party vice-chair, a 
move proposed by anti-Lee factions who saw 
the post as a potential power base. The motion 
was initially rejected and was only approved 
after President Lee delivered an impassioned 
and unscheduled speech in support of it. 

Lee appointed four vice-chairs on Aug. 18, namely 
Hau, Judicial Yuan chief Lin Yang-kang, Vice- 
President Li Yuan-tsu and Premier Lien Chan. 


A new 210-member (its size increased by 30) 
central committee elected on Aug. 19 in- 
cluded a number of younger parliamentary 
and government officials in place of “old 
” representatives. The committee nomi- 
nated just under half of the 31 members of the 
powerful central standing committee; in the 
past, all members had been appointed by the 
chair and had only been subject to central 
committee confirmation. 
Retention of Taiwan on US "Special 
301” list 
On Aug. 2 the US administration announced 
that it would continue to include Taiwan on 
the “Special 301” priority observation list, 
_ thereby retaining the right to retaliate if Tai- 
wan failed to take further measures to protect 
intellectual property rights. Taiwan’s Vice- 


Economics Minister, Sheu Ke-sheng, said that 
the government was ”very disappointed with 
the US decision”. 

The USA, which estimated that copyright piracy in 
Taiwan cost US companies hundreds of millions of 
dollars a year, had long been pressing the Taiwan- 
ese authorities to reform copyright laws and to step 
up their enforcement. 


New stock market regulations 


The International Herald Tribune of Aug. 23 
reported that the government of Taiwan was 
planning to ease foreign investors’ access to 
its stock market through a series of regulatory 
changes which would culminate in a doubling 
of the market-share total open to outside 
funds. The government had first approved 
foreign investment in the stock market in early 
1991, but had imposed strict limits on foreign 
ownership. 


Hijacking of Chinese aircraft 


Shi Yuebo, a Chinese wool vendor, hijacked 
an Air China aircraft during an Aug. 10 flight 
from Beijing to Indonesia and, after threaten- 
ing to pour acid over passengers, ordered the 
pilot to fly to Taiwan. Once in Taiwan Shi 
surrendered to the authorities and applied for 
political asylum; the aircraft resumed its jour- 
ney after first returning to China. 


This was the third Chinese aircraft to be hijacked 
to Taiwan since April 1993; the Chinese authorities 
issued a statement which alleged that Taiwan was 
encouraging the hijackings. Taiwan denied the 
charge and insisted that Shi would stand trial in 
Taiwan for piracy. 


Wi Last article p. 39510; reference article pp. R82-83. 


HONG KONG 


Talks over future - Release of 
Osman 


The ninth round of talks between the UK and 
China over the future of Hong Kong were held 
in Beijing on Aug. 16-17. No tangible pro- 
gress was made, and a 10th round was sched- 
uled for Sept. 4-5. 


The Hong Kong authorities on Aug. 6 dropped 
all remaining fraud and corruption charges 
against former Malaysian banker Lorrain 
Esme Osman, a key figure in one of the col- 
ony’s largest corruption scandals. 


Osman, the former chairman of Bumiputra Malay- 
sia Finance Ltd, had been accused of having cor- 
ruptly approved unsecured loans worth millions of 
dollars between 1979 and 1983 to the Carrian 
group, a shipping and property conglomerate 
which collapsed in 1983 with debts of $1,200 mil- 
lion. He had been returned to Hong Kong from 
London in December 1992 after a seven-year ex- 
tradition struggle which had made him the longest- 
serving unconvicted prisoner in the UK. He had 
pleaded guilty to a single charge of conspiracy to 
defraud, and had been sentenced to 12 months’ 


imprisonment. 
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Osman was released from prison on Aug. 17, 
having served eight months of his sentence. 


i Last article pp. 39558-59; reference article pp. R67. 


TAJIKISTAN 


Border agreements with 
Afghanistan 


An agreement between Afghanistan and Ta- 
jikistan, announced on Aug. 25, provided that 
“in the event of any violation of the state’s 
borders . . . [Tajikistan and Afghanistan] 
would undertake measures to detain and offi- 
cially hand [raiders] over to the Border 
Troops”. The agreement followed an Aug. 15 
pledge of mutual non-interference on the bor- 
der, made during a visit to Tajikistan by Af- 
ghan Foreign Minister Hedayat Amin Arsala. 
Skirmishes along the Tajik-Afghan border contin- 
ued, but were considerably less intense than those 
in July [see pp. 39560-61]. On Aug. 1 a Russian 
strike across the Afghan border reportedly killed 
100 rebels allegedly massing for an attack on Ta- 
jikistan. 

Five Commonwealth of Independent States 
(CIS) states—Russia, Kazakhstan, Kir- 
gizstan, Tajikistan and Uzbekistan—signed 
an agreement in Moscow on Aug. 24 to set up 
an allied peacekeeping force along the Tajik- 
Afghan border. 


The agreement followed a summit of the leaders of 
the five, held in Moscow on Aug. 6-7, when an 
accord reasserting the inviolability of borders had 
been signed. An Aug. 7 joint statement appealed to 
Tajik leaders to negotiate a settlement with the 
rebels and to the UN to send ceasefire observers to 
the border region. 

Kozyrev’s comments on Russian aims 
in Tajikistan 

In an article published in Jzvestiya of Aug..4, 
Russian Foreign Minister Andrei Kozyrev 
said that Russia’s aims in Tajikistan were 
fourfold: (i) to prevent a return to civil war; 
(ii) to provide security for the people of Ta- 
jikistan (including many ethnic Russians); 
(iii) to promote democracy and national rec- 
onciliation; and (iv) to prevent the region as a 
whole from succumbing to political and relig- 
ious extremism. 


Wi Last article pp. 39560-61; reference article pp. R83-84. 


AFGHANISTAN 
Prime Minister's foreign tour 


Gulbuddin Hekmatyar visited Pakistan, Iran 
and Saudi Arabia from mid-August, his first 
foreign tour since being sworn in as Prime 
Minister in June [see p. 39511], and received 
promises of assistance in the reconstruction of 
the country. 

Arriving in Pakistan on Aug. 15, Hekmatyar held 
cordial talks with acting President Wasim Sajjad 
and acting Prime Minister Moeen Qureshi. On 
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Aug. 17 the two countries signed an agreement with 
the UN High Commissioner for Refugees 
(UNHCR) to facilitate the return of Afghan refu- 
gees from Pakistan. Under its terms a tripartite 
commission would be established immediately to 
ensure the “safe, orderly and voluntary” repatria- 
tion of refugees and their successful reintegration. 
In the official communiqué issued at the end of 
Hekmatyar’s visit on Aug. 18 the two countries 
condemned the “grave violations of human rights 
of the people of Jammu and Kashmir” and reaf- 
firmed their support for Kashmiri self-determina- 
tion. They also expressed concern over clashes 
along the Afghan-Tajik border [see p. 39599] 
which they described as a threat to regional peace 
and security; they agreed that the Tajik issue was 
basically an internal problem, which should be 
resolved through negotiations. They also agreed to 
strengthen bilateral co-operation. 


Arriving in Tehran on Aug. 18, Hekmatyar met 
with Iranian President Hashmeni Ali Akbar Raf- 
sanjani and with First Vice-President Hassan Ebra- 
him Habibi. The two countries agreed to establish 
a joint economic commission and to relax certain 
visa requirements. An agreement with the UNHCR 
similar to that signed in Pakistan was confirmed on 
Aug. 18. 


Hekmatyar arrived in Saudi Arabia on the final leg 
of his tour on Aug. 22. In talks with King Fahd he 
reasserted his support for the March peace accord 
with Afghan President Burhanuddin Rabbani [see 
p. 39369] brokered by Pakistan and guaranteed by 
Iran and Saudi Arabia. He also indicated that elec- 
tions to the constituent assembly, as agreed in the 
accord, would be held by the end of October. 


Fighting in Kandahar 


On Aug. 25, Afghan sources in Pakistan re- 
ported fierce fighting in the southern province 
of Kandahar between the supporters of the 
Prime Minister and those of the President. By 
the end of the month more than 220 people 
were reported killed in the clashes. 


Wi Last article p- 39511; reference article p. R60. 


PAKISTAN 


Cabinet appointments - New 
economic programme 


Three more ministers were appointed to the 
caretaker federal Cabinet which took over in 
July [see p. 39561], raising its total number to 
12. The new ministers, sworn in on Aug. 5, 
were D. K. Riaz Baloch—Industries and La- 
bour; Khurshid Marker—Water and Power; 
and Hafeez Pasha—Commerce and Tourism. 


New economic programme 


Measures to reduce the country’s budget defi- 
cit were announced by acting Prime Minister 
Moeen Qureshi on Aug. 19. Notable among 
the new reforms was the introduction, for the 
first time, of taxation on agricultural wealth. 
Aimed at the powerful class of feudal land- 
owners which had traditionally dominated the 
federal and provincial parliaments, this meas- 
ure was regarded as one of the most politically 


sensitive attempted by the interim govern- 
ment. 


Other measures included a 15 per cent in- 
crease in the support price of wheat; a clamp- 
down on tax evasion and non-payment of 
utility bills by the rich, estimated to cost the 
government around Rs|100,000,000 
(US$3,300 million) annually in lost revenue; 
a 10 per cent increase in petrol prices; and a 
15 per cent rise in the price of cooking oil, gas 
and electricity. 


Challenge to PPP 


The threat of a split within the Pakistan Peo- 
ple’s Party (PPP) loomed larger with reports, 
confirmed on Aug. 8, that Murtaza Bhutto, 
exiled brother of PPP leader Benazir Bhutto, 
would challenge the PPP in the forthcoming 
general election by standing as an inde- 
pendent. 


Murtaza Bhutto, head of the banned al Zulfigar 
organization, had fled the country in 1977 and 
sought asylum in Syria after being charged in ab- 
sentia for murder and terrorism. 


On Aug. 29 the PPP accused the government of 
engaging in partisan politics after several of its 
members, including party leader Benazir Bhutto, 
were named in a list of loan defaulters. In early 
August acting Prime Minister Qureshi had warned 
that individuals found to be owing in excess of 
Rs|1,000,000 would be barred from contesting the 
elections. 


Imposition of sanctions by USA 


Sanctions were imposed on Pakistan by the 
US administration on Aug. 25 after it con- 
cluded that Pakistan had breached the Missile 
Technology Control Regime (MTCR) by re- 
ceiving medium-range (480 km) M-11 mis- 
siles from China [see pp. 39462; 39467; 
39651; 39599]. US intelligence agencies 
claimed to have identified the delivery from 
China to Pakistan of components used to 
manufacture the missiles. 


On Aug. 27 Qureshi described the sanctions 
imposed on Pakistan as “unjust”. Contending 
that the US decision was based on “misinfor- 
mation”, he stressed that the Chinese missiles 
received by Pakistan more than a year earlier 
were short-range in type and well within the 
parameters of the MTCR. 


Negotiations with the USA began in Islamabad in 
early August over 71 undelivered F-16 fighter air- 
craft, ordered under an agreement first concluded 
in June 1989 [see p. 36736]. The aircraft sub- 
sequently became the subject of a US arms em- 
bargo imposed in August 1990 [see p. 37764], and 
the talks were reportedly prompted by Pakistan’s 
decision to withhold a US$92,000,000 instalment 
towards payment for the aircraft. Unconfirmed re- 
ports said that the aircraft were to be sold by Paki- 
stan to a third country, possibly Saudi Arabia or 
Taiwan, to recover the estimated US$500,000,000 
which Pakistan was already said to have paid to the 
USA. 


i Last article p. 39600; reference article pp. R78-79. 
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INDIA 


Controversy over suspension 
of elections - Narmada Dam 
protest 


A constitutional quarrel involving the Elec- 
tion Commission and the government was 
averted on Aug. 10 after the Chief Election 
Commissioner, T. N. Seshan, rescinded an 
order suspending biennial parliamentary and 
legislative elections and by-elections in all 
states. The order, issued on Aug. 2, had been 
justified by the Election Commission on the 
grounds that its constitutional powers to con- 
trol civil and state officers deployed for elec- 
toral duties were being obstructed by the 
government. 


The Commission’s withdrawal of its original 
order paved the way for two senior figures in 
the ruling Congress (1) to gain the parliamen- 
tary seats they needed to retain their senior 
government posts at, respectively, the union 
and state levels. Thus on Aug. 17 former 
Commerce Minister Pranab Mukherjee, who 
had been forced to resign in July [see p. 
39562], was elected to the Rajya Sabha from 
West Bengal, fulfilling the condition required 
to regain his portfolio; and on Aug. 19 the 
Maharashtra Chief Minister, Sharad Pawar, 
was elected as a member of the State Legisla- » 
tive Council. Mukherjee was confirmed as 
Commerce Minister on Aug. 31. 


On Aug. 20 the Election Commission announced 
that by-elections in Tamil Nadu, the only state to 
be exempted from the provisions of the Aug. 10. 
notice, would be held on Sept. 20. The an- 
nouncement coincided with a verdict by the Su- 
preme Court which ruled that the Election 
Commission did not have “unbridled power” to 
postpone polls anywhere in the country because of 
“disturbed conditions”. 


Narmada Dam protest 


A mass rally to protest against the Narmada 

river project [see pp. 38967; 39194; 39370; 

R151] was called off on Aug. 6 after the 
government pledged to review the scheme, 

encompassing a network of about 30 dams 

across the sates of Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh 

and Maharashtra; the review was expected to 

be completed within three months and its find- 

ings made public within a month. of their 

submission. 


The decision followed a robust campaign organ- 
ized by environmentalist activists led by Medha 
Patkar, who had threatened to commit samarpan 
(self-sacrifice) by drowning themselves in protest , 
against the dam which they claimed would di 
thousands of farmers. In March the World Bank 
had cancelled all loans for the project [see p. 
39370], several months after the suspension of a 
US$96,000,000 Japanese loan, amid increasing 
concern for the displaced farmers. 
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Deferment of bills 


On Aug. 24 the government was forced to 
defer the bill, introduced in late July [see p. 
39561], banning political parties from using 
religious appeals in theif campaigns. The de- 
cision followed opposition from the Hindu 
nationalist Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP), at 
which the laws were aimed, and the left-wing 
Janata Dal which challenged the bill’s sweep- 
ing powers to disqualify candidates. 

Truck operators’ strike 

A six-day strike by an estimated 1,800,000 
lorry drivers, which immobilized road freight 
across the country, ended on Aug. 6 with an 
agreement by the government to abolish road 
and inter-state taxes in the states of Bihar, 
Gujarat, Haryana, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, 
Punjab, Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh. The 
strike had been called after union leaders ac- 
cused the government of reneging on a prom- 
ise, made to lorry drivers during an earlier 
strike in July 1992 [see p. 39009], to abolish 
the levies. 


Trade unions held a one-day strike in protest 
against the govermment’s economic policies on 
Aug. 19 [see also pp. 38682; 38727; 38967; 39008]. 


Madras bomb explosion 


Ten people were killed in a bomb explosion 
at the headquarters of the extremist Hindu 
organization, the Rashtriya Swayemsevak 
Sangh (RSS), in Madras on Aug. 8. The RSS, 
which had recently had a ban on its activities 
lifted [see pp. 39467; 39512], was implicated 
in the destruction of the Ayodhya mosque in 
December 1992 [see p. 39222]. An RSS 
spokesman on Aug. 9 blamed Muslim extrem- 
ists for the bombing. 


New air force chief 


Air Chief Marshal Swaroop Krishna Kaul on 
Aug. 1 succeeded Air Chief Marshal N.C. Suri 
as Chief of Air Staff. 

Relations with Kirgizstan 

Co-operation agreements covering training 
and fieldwork for diplomats were signed with 
Kirgizstan during a visit by the Kirgiz Foreign 
Affairs Minister Ednan Karabayev on Aug. 
4-6. 


Developments in states 


Gunmen who hijacked a bus on the Jammu- 
Kishtwar road in southern Kashmir on Aug. 
14 killed 16 Hindus after singling them out 
from other passengers. Earlier, six people 
were shot dead by police during demonstra- 
tions in Srinagar on Aug. 1-3 to protest against 
the alleged murder by security forces of mem- 
bers of a Muslim family. In June human rights 
organizations had accused Indian soldiers in 
Kashmir of ordering the summary execution 
> of civilians [see p. 39513]. 


More than 40 members of the Kuki tribe were 
reported killed in early August after an out- 


break of ethnic violence involving the Kuki 
and Naga tribes in Manipur. 


Further gubernatorial changes were an- 
nounced on Aug. 14. 


A. R. Kidwai was appointed govemor of Bihar and 
Romesh Bhandari govemor of Tripura, replacing 
Raghunath Reddy who was named govemor of 
West Bengal following the death in July of Nurul 
Hasan [see p. 39562]. Mohammed Shafi Qureshi, 
hitherto governor of Bihar, was confirmed as Gov- 
ernor of Madhya Pradesh following the resigna- 
tion in June of Kunwar Mahmood Ali [see also p. 
395 13]. 


WB Last article pp- 39561-62; reference article pp. R67-69. 


BHUTAN 
Visit by Indian Prime Minister 


During a visit to the Bhutanese capital, Thim- 
phu, on Aug. 21-22, Indian Prime Minister P. 
V. Narasimha Rao declared that there were 
“no problem areas between the two coun- 
tries”. 


Rao agreed to pay a higher tariff for electricity 
purchased from the Chhukha hydroelectric power 
project, which was one of four power projects 
receiving Indian assistance in Bhutan. A memoran- 
dum of understanding was also signed on the Sank- 
osh hydroelectric power project (which was 
discussed during a January 1993 visit to India by 
King Jigme Singye Wangchuck—see p. 39271). 


i Last article p. 39271; reference article pp. R61-62. 


CAMBODIA 


Government offensive 
against Khmers Rouges 


The Cambodian National Army (CNA), the 
army of the Provisional National Government 
of Cambodia (PNGC) formed in early July 
[see pp. 39559-60], launched a major military 
offensive in August in response to persistent 
rebel Khmer Rouge guerrilla activity. The UN 
Transitional Authority in Cambodia (UN- 
TAC) expressed approval for what it de- 
scribed as a “purely defensive” operation. 


Whereas the Khmers Rouges sought an advisory 
role in a new Cambodian government scheduled to 
replace the PNGC in late September, the PNGC 
maintained that a Khmer Rouge role in government 
was conditional upon the group surrendering its 
zones of control and submitting toa unified military 
command. Mid-way through the CNA August of- 
fensive Prince Norodom Ranariddh, co-chair of the 
PNGC, on Aug. 18 stated that the government 
would not “allow the Khmers Rouges to occupy 
their own zone any longer” and added: “From now 
on, any group or party that is outside the govern- 
ment is outside the law.” 


The CNA’s offensive, which proved highly suc- 
cessful at a military level, was the first operation 
carried out by the newly created army, an amalgam 
of former enemies involving on one hand the army 
of Hun Sen and Chea Sim’s Phnom Penh regime, 
and on the other the forces (formerly allied with the 
Khmers Rouges) commanded by Prince Ranariddh 
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and by Son Sann. Since July all four men had held 
leading posts within the PNGC administration. 


Background to CNA offensive - 
Attacks by Khmers Rouges on ethnic 
Vietnamese and other targets 


On Aug. 2, Khmer Rouge guerrillas had attacked a 
train some 20 km east of the coastal town of Kam- 
pot, killing at least 10 people and injuring 30 others. 
According to some reports the aim of the attack had 
been to steal motorbikes being carried on the train. 
The Battambang-Phnom Penh train was attacked 
on Aug. 16, resulting in the death of two people. 


As well as hitting at relatively soft targets such as 
trains, the Khmers Rouges also attacked a number 
of villages populated with people of Vietnamese 
descent. On Aug. 10 six ethnic Vietnamese civil- 
ians were killed in an attack on their house in the 
central province of Kompong Chnang. In addition, 
Khmer Rouge radio transmitted frequent broadcasts 
calling on Khmers to attack and kill ethnic Viet- 
namese. There were reports in August that thou- 
sands of ethnic Vietnamese who fled the country 
prior to the May 1993 elections after a wave of 
attacks by the Khmers Rouges were being pre- 
vented from returning. The PNGC claimed that the 
refugees could not re-enter Cambodia because of 
the danger posed to them by the Khmers Rouges. 


Details of government offensive 


The CNA opened its offensive in early August 
in the central province of Kompong Thom. 
Between 1,500 and 2,000 troops succeeded in 
capturing the Khmer Rouge 616th division 
headquarters at Sakream and its stronghold in 
Krayai. By late August as many as 400 fight- 
ers from the 616th had surrendered, including 
a number of company commanders. In the 
north-western province of Siem Reap, the 
CNA gained control of the strategic Phnom 
Kulen mountain range north of Siem Reap 
city by mid-August. They also captured Svay 


Leu, an important Khmer Rouge staging area. 


On Aug. 20 the CNA seized a major Khmer Rouge 
arms and logistical centre at Phum Chat in the 
north-western province of Banteay Meanchey. 
Phum Chat fell after a massive two-day artillery 
barrage. 


Visit to Vietnam by co-chairs of 
Cambodian council of ministers 


Hun Sen and Norodom Ranariddh, as co- 
chairs of the Cambodian Council of Ministers, 
visited Laos on July 28-31, Thailand on Aug. 
12-15, and Vietnam (on the first visit there by 
leaders of the provisional Cambodian govern- 
ment) on Aug. 23-25. 


Their meetings with senior Vietnamese leaders in- 
cluded talks with President Le Duc Anh (the archi- 
tect of Vietnam’s successful military invasion of 
Cambodia in 1978) and Prime Minister Vo Van 
Kiet. A joint communiqué issued on Aug. 25 stated 
that the talks had taken place in a an “atmosphere 
of friendship and mutual understanding”. The 
Cambodian side declared that they considered Vi- 
etnam’s “warm hospitality” to be “vivid expres- 
sions of the traditional fine relations between 
Vietnam and Cambodia in the new stage”. During 
their discussions the two sides appeared to avoid 
issues of substance or potential conflict such as the 
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plight of the ethnic Vietnamese minority in Cam- 
bodia or disputed land and sea borders. 


i Last article pp. 39559-60; reference article pp. R63-65. 


VIETNAM 


Reported discovery of major 
offshore gas field 


The Independent of Aug. 16 reported that 
details had recently emerged of the discovery 
of a huge gas field under the sea bed within 
Vietnamese territorial waters. According to 
the report, British Petroleum (BP) had discov- 
ered a field containing between 2,000,000 
million and 3,000,000 million cubic feet of 
gas in the offshore Nam Con Son basin. How- 
ever, BP was “still some way” from estab- 
lishing the oil content of the field. 


BP was the first Western oil company to make a 
significant Vietnamese discovery; Vietnam was 
widely regarded as one of the world’s most prom- 
ising oil regions. 

Oil exploration deal with Brunei 


It was reported in early August that the State 
Committee for Co-operation and Investment 
had signed a deal with Primal Corp. of Brunei 
under which the latter would invest as much 
as US$9,000 million in oil and gas exploration 
over a 20-year period. 

Japanese and French agreement on 

IMF arrears 


Reuters news agency reported on Aug. 17 that 
Japan and France had each agreed to pay 
US$50,000,000 towards settling Vietnam’s 
US$140,000,000 arrears to the IMF. 


According to the report, five other countries—Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Canada, Germany and Sweden— 
were expected to supply the remaining 
US$40,000,000. Paying off the arrears would en- 
able Vietnam to seek fresh IMF loans in return for 
agreement on a structural adjustment programme. 
An IMF delegation visited Vietnam in mid-August. 
High-level Sino-Vietnamese border talks 


Vietnam and China held the first round of 
high-level border talks in Beijing on Aug. 
24-30. The delegations were headed by Tang 
Jiaxuan, China’s Vice-Foreign Minister, and 
his Vietnamese counterpart, Vu Khoan. 

Both sides pledged that neither side would carry out 
activities “to make the conflict complicated or use 
force or threaten to use force”. On the disputed 
Spratly Islands, the two sides “agreed to continue 
discussions for a long-term and fundamental solu- 
tion”. 

Trial of insurrectionists 

The trial took place on Aug. 24-25 in Ho Chi 
Minh City of 14 Vietnamese (nine of whom 
had French or US passports) accused of plot- 
ting to overthrow the government. All 14 were 
sentenced to long terms of imprisonment. 


New press law 


A new press law came into effect on July 26, 
outlawing the publication of works “hostile to 


the socialist homeland, divulging state or 
party secrets, falsifying history or denying the 
gains of the revolution”. 

WB Last article p. 39559; reference article pp. R85-86. 


MALAYSIA 


Announcement by Anwar of 
intention to challenge for 
UMNO deputy presidency 


Finance Minister Anwar Ibrahim announced 
on Aug. 23 his decision to contest the post of 
deputy president of the United Malays Na- 
tional Organization (UMNO), the largest 
component of the ruling National Front (Bar- 
isan Nasional) coalition, in the party elections 
scheduled for November 1993. 


The announcement by Anwar, one of five UMNO 
vice-presidents, ended months of speculation as to 
whether he would challenge incumbent Ghafar 
Baba, the Deputy Prime Minister. The winner of 
the contest for deputy president would be most 
likely to succeed Mahathir Mohamed as Prime 
Minister. 


Wi Last article p. 39515; reference article p. R76. 


SINGAPORE 
Election of President 


Ong Teng Cheong became the first directly 
elected President of Singapore on Aug. 28. He 
was swom into office on Sept. 1 for a six-year 
term. Ong replaced Wee Kim Wee, elected by 
parliament for two consecutive four-year 
terms in 1985 and 1989. 


Parliament had voted in January 1991 to convert 
the ceremonial office of president into a directly 
elected post with enhanced powers [see p. 37962]. 
Ong, unlike his predecessor Wee, enjoyed the 
power to veto key Cabinet decisions on the budget, 
the appointment of senior officials and, most cru- 
cially, the spending of the country’s massive finan- 
cial reserves, estimated at some US$46,000 
million. 

Under the 1991 legislation which introduced the 
directly elected presidency, only those Singapore- 
ans who had served in the Cabinet, attained high 
civil service rank or managed companies with a 
paid-up capital of S$$100 million were eligible for 
the post. The severity of the eligibility regulations 
effectively ruled out all but senior members of 
Singapore’s establishment. The Far Eastern Eco- 
nomic Review of Aug. 19 estimated that only some 
400 Singaporeans actually qualified for the post. 


Candidates were required to seek a certificate of 
eligibility from the official Presidential Election 
Commission. Two opposition politicians (J. B. 
Jeyaretnam and Tan Soo Phuan, both from the 
Workers’ Party) were declared ineligible to stand 
on the grounds that they lacked the “integrity, good 
character and reputation” to serve in the post. 


Before announcing his candidature in early August, 
Ong was obliged to resign as Deputy Prime Minis- 
ter, a post he had held since 1985, and as both chair 
and a member of the ruling People’s Action Party 
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(PAP). He retained his post as secretary-general of 


the National Trades Union Congress, the country’s 
only labour federation. His sole opponent in the 
election was Chua Kim Yeow, former Accountant- 
General and president of the Development Bank of 
Singapore. 


Both candidates led extremely low-key campaigns. , 


Ong received 58.7 per cent of the vote, against 41.3 
per cent for Chua. Jeyaretnam described the rela- 
tively narrow margin of Ong’s victory as a “clear 
rebuff” to the PAP. 


WH Last articles pp. 39420; 39516; reference article p. R81. 


INDONESIA 


Suharto’s Independence Day 
speech 


President Suharto delivered his annual Inde- 
pendence Day speech to the House of Repre- 
sentatives on Aug. 16. 


The government, Suharto said, would continue to 
“refresh [its] current reforms”; in the administra- 
tive field it would “expand the decentralization 
process and emphasize regional autonomy”; in the 
political field it would “further expand openness 
and develop political ethics and morality”; and in 
the economic field it would “continue deregulation 
and debureaucratization efforts in addition to en- 


hancing the balanced and mutually supporting role _ 


of private businessmen, co-operatives and eco- 
nomically weak businessmen”. 


Giving details of Indonesia’s economic perform- 
ance during 1992-93, he said that Indonesia 
achieved 6.3 per cent growth and that inflation was 
brought down to under 5 per cent. Non-oil and 
non-gas exports increased by some 30 per cent over 
the 1991-92 period, reaching over US$2,000 mil- 
lion. 


On foreign policy, Suharto said that the govern- 
ment would continue to encourage wider co-opera- 
tion between the member countries of the 
Association of South East Asian Nations (ASEAN) 
and attempt to forge dialogue between members of 
the Non-Aligned Movement and the Group of 
Seven industrialized countries. 


Blocking of US fighter sale 


The Far Eastern Economic Review of Aug. 19 
reported that the US State Department had 
blocked the sale of US-built F5 fighter aircraft 
from Jordan to Indonesia because of concern. 
over Indonesia’s human rights record in East 
Timor. ; 


Release of dissidents 


Andi Mapetahang Fatwa, one of Indonesia’s 
leading dissidents, was released from prison 
on Aug. 23. Fatwa had originally been sen- 


tenced to 18 years in prison in 1985 after being _ 


convicted of organizing a series of clandestine 
meetings [see p. 34233]. 


Radio Australia reported on Aug. 24 the release that 
day of three “Muslim activists” convicted in 1984 
over a bombing in Jakarta. 


- 
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Radio Australia reported on Aug. 24 the release that 
day of three “Muslim activists” convicted in 1984 


over a bombing in Jakarta. 
East Timor 


Reduction in Gusmao’s sentence 


It was announced on Aug. 13 that President 
Suharto had reduced to 20 years from life 
imprisonment the sentence imposed on José 
Xanana Gusmao, former military commander 
of the Front for an Independent East Timor 
(Fretilin). Gusmao was imprisoned in May 
1993 after being found guilty of separatist 
rebellion and other crimes [p. 39468]. 


A government spokesman said that the reduction 
was “based on the consideration that Xanana has 
acknowledged his mistakes and has accepted East 
Timor’s integration into Indonesia”. 

Announcement of withdrawal of forces 


Maj.-Gen. Theo Syafei, commander of the 
East Timor Operational Command, an- 
nounced on Aug. 17 that all Indonesian com- 
bat forces would be pulled out of East Timor 
by October 1993. Syafei said that 10 territorial 
battalions engaged in developmental projects 
would remain in the province. 

Bi Last article p. 39560; reference article pp. R69-71. 


PHILIPPINES 


Internal security issues 


It was reported on Aug. 2 that President Fidel 
Ramos had set a deadline of Sept. 9 for the 
police and military to disarm the country’s 
plethora of private armies. Official estimates 
put the numbers of those involved in the 562 
private forces, most of which were organized 
by provincial politicians and landowners, as 
around 24,000. 


While the move was in line with the government’s 
avowed intent to combat instability within the Phil- 
ippines, most commentators believed that Ramos’s 
timescale for the crackdown was unrealistic. The 
difficulties of achieving it were compounded by the 
administration’s decision not to disband the Civil- 
ian Armed Force Geographical Units (CAFGU). 
This paramilitary force had been created by Ramos 
with the blessing of the then President, Corazon 
Aquino, as a means of combating the threat posed 
by the communist guerrillas of the New People’s 
Army (NPA). Built upon the foundations of civilian 
defence forces created in the Marcos era, CAFGU 
developed extensive links with local warlords and 
their private armies. Although by mid-1993 the 
NPA was seen as a declining force—official esti- 
mates put its combat strength at around 12,500— 
the government suggested that the abolition of the 
CAFGU was undesirable for security reasons. 


Two people were killed and some 25 others 
were seriously injured in a series of bomb 
attacks in cities in Mindanao on Aug. 1. It was 
believed that the explosions were the work of 
Muslim secessionist rebels associated with 


__ the Moro National Liberation Front (MNLF). 


* Mi Last article p. 39515; reference article pp. R79-80. 


NAURU 


Settlement of compensation 
claim against Australia 


Australian Prime Minister Paul Keating, who 
was in Nauru for the summit of South Pacific 
Forum leaders [see this page], used the occa- 
sion to announce on Aug. 9 a settlement of 
Nauru’s compensation claim against its for- 
mer colonial administrative power. Australia 
agreed to pay A$107,000,000 (about 
US$73,000,000) in compensation for damage 
inflicted by phosphate mining in the pre-inde- 
pendence period. 


This offer, announced after talks between Keat- 
ing and Nauru’s President Bernard Dowiyogo, 
provided an out-of-court settlement of a legal 
case being pursued by Nauru against Australia 
through the International Court of Justice [see p. 
39011]. At its heart lay the claim that Australia 
(together with the UK and New Zealand, which 
had also been responsible for Nauru’s administra- 
tion prior to independence in 1968), had cheated 
Nauru of royalties by extracting and selling the 
island’s phosphate at less than its market value. 
The compensation claim was designed to fund 
rehabilitation of the 80 per cent of the island 
which had been rendered uninhabitable and bar- 
ren by the mining. 


Keating stated that the Australian government 
would formally approach the UK and New 
Zealand for contributions towards the prom- 
ised compensation. 


Wi Last article p. 39197; reference article p. R92. 


BOSNIA-HERCEGOVINA 
Geneva talks 


The Geneva negotiations co-chaired by Lord 
Owen and Thorvald Stoltenberg were in- 
tended to focus in August on the territorial 
division of Bosnia-Hercegovina, following 
the acceptance at the end of July of the prin- 
ciple of partition into Croat, Muslim, and Serb 
republics [see p. 39563]. However, there were 
no formal talks between Aug. 1 and 16, and at 
the end of the month Bosnian Muslims re- 
jected what was being proposed to them in 
terms of a territorial division. 


Hiatus in talks in first half of August 


The (Muslim) President of the Bosnian Presi- 
dency, Alija Izetbegovic, the Bosnian Serb 
leader Radovan Karadzic, and the Bosnian 
Croat leader Mate Boban (President of the 
self-styled Croatian Community of Herceg- 
Bosna), held talks in Geneva on Aug. 1, but 
discussions did not formally resume in Ge- 
neva until Aug. 16, since Izetbegovic refused 
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PACIFIC 
South Pacific Forum meeting 


The 24th heads of government meeting of the 
15-member South Pacific Forum was held in 
Nauru on Aug. 10-11 [for 23rd meeting, in 
July 1992, see pp. 39011-12]. The meeting 
focused on environmental issues, among 
other things stating its opposition to nuclear 
testing in the area, and called for greater eco- 
nomic development through an increase in 
intra-regional trade. 


The leaders informally discussed the protracted 
secessionist struggle in Bougainville but the issue 
was not placed on the formal agenda in deference 
to Papua New Guinea’s claim that it was solely a 
matter of internal security. 


As in previous years the summit was followed 
by two days of informal talks with the Fo- 
rum’s “dialogue partners”, composed of ma- 
jor aid donor countries and regional powers. 


Wi Last article 39011-12; reference article p. R97. 


IN BRIEF 


BANGLADESH: Divisions within the Awami 
League, the main opposition party, were formal- 
ized on Aug. 29 with the launch of a breakaway 
party, the Gano, or People’s, Forum. Its president, 
Kamal Hossain, said that it would uphold the 
League’s values of democracy, secularism and the 
free market economy and that its objectives in- 
cluded “violence-free politics, economic progress 
at the grassroots and basic amenities for all”. 


to attend until Serb forces withdrew ftom 
positions on Mount Igman and Mount Bjelas- 
nica overlooking the besieged Bosnian capital 
of Sarajevo. Meanwhile NATO member 
countries failed to reach a consensus on the 
use of air strikes. 

NATO debate on use of air strikes 


NATO’s 16-member North Atlantic Council 
(NAC) agreed after a 12-hour debate at a 
meeting on Aug. 2 in Brussels to use air strikes 
if necessary (as favoured by US President Bill 
Clinton since late July—see p. 39564) either 
to defend the UN ground troops stationed in 
Bosnia or, as proposed by the USA, to attack 
Serbian artillery positions around Sarajevo so 
as to break the siege and let humanitarian 
convoys in. 

The communiqué read: “The Alliance has now 
decided to make immediate preparations for under- 
taking, in the event that the strangulation of Sara- 
jevo and other areas continues, . . . stronger 
measures including air strikes against those respon- 
sible, Bosnian Serbs and others, in Bosnia-Herce- 
govina.” Planners were instructed to draw up 
“operational options” in preparation for a final 
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decision the following week. Unresolved issues 
included whether such action would need a fresh 
UN mandate and whether the UN or NATO would 
have command of the operation. 


Welcoming the decision, Clinton declared: “I don’t 
believe the allies will permit Sarajevo either to fall 
or to starve. ... We believe we will be able to work 
through to a common position.” However, Russian 
President Boris Yeltsin’s special envoy Vitaly 
Churkin said that the US initiative had come “at a 
very bad time for the negotiations”. France and 
Canada, both of which, unlike the USA, had ground 
troops in Bosnia, argued that air strikes (other than 
those launched to fend off attacks on UN troops) 
could endanger these forces. 


Meeting again in Brussels on Aug. 9 the NAC 
toned down its earlier declaration, “tacitly 
acknowledg[ing] that the alliance lacked the 
political will for air strikes” according to the 
Guardian of Aug. 10. The Aug. 9 commu- 
niqué stated that “the air strikes foreseen by 
the Council decisions of Aug. 2 are limited to 
the support of humanitarian relief, and must 
not be interpreted as a decision to intervene 
militarily in the conflict”. 

In effect, agreement concluded within the NAC 
covered only the logistics of possible air strikes, 
and a decision that the NAC could convene at short 
notice to decide whether to implement such strikes 
if requested by a NATO member country, by 
SACEUR (the NATO Supreme Allied Commander 
in Europe) or by the UN. The “operational options” 
were approved but would still need a request by the 
UN Secretary-General and further approval by the 
NAC. By Aug. 11 all military arrangements for air 
strikes, including air control, were in place and 
being tested. 


In an interview in the Independent on Sunday of 
Aug. 15 Owen said that “rightly or wrongly the 


world’s leaders 
have decided they 
do not wish to be 
combatants”. On 
Aug. 19 the UN 
commander in Bos- 
nia, Lt.-Gen. Fran- 
cis Briquemont, said 
on Belgian radio: 
“When I see the situ- 
ation of total confu- 
sion here in Bosnia, 
and the dispersal of 
my troops, this sort 
of attack or air war 
does not seem to me 
to be advisable at all 
to resolve the prob- 
lems here.” 

Issue of Serb 
withdrawal 
from Igman 

and Bjelasnica 


Izetbegovic said 
in Geneva on 
Aug. 3 that he was 
“encouraged” by 
“the initiative of 
NATO and US 
President Clinton 
to bomb Serbian 
positions if the aggression against Bosnia- 
Hercegovina does not stop” [see below]. Vari- 
ous promises by Karadzic and the Bosnian 
Serb commander, Gen. Ratko Mladic, to with- 
draw from Mount Igman and Mount Bjelas- 
nica if the Serb presence were replaced by 
troops of the UN Force in Former Yugoslavia 
(UNPROFOR) were not, however, initially 
acted upon. 


Against a background of the possibility of NATO 
air strikes, and after talks at Sarajevo airport be- 
tween Briquemont, Mladic and Rasim Delic (com- 
mander of the Muslim-led Bosnian army), 
UNPROFOR troops began to be deployed from 
Aug. 9 on the two mountains. UN sources indicated 
that the Serb withdrawal from Mount Bjelasnica 
(which lay behind Serb lines) was completed by the 
end of Aug. 9. Only on Aug. 15, however, did 
Briquemont announce that Serb troops had com- 
pleted their withdrawal from both mountains and 
that UNPROFOR soldiers had been posted at all 
checkpoints. Some Serb forces remained on the 
wooded slopes of Mount Igman well after this date. 


“Operation Irma” 

In mid-August the British press gave exten- 
sive coverage to what it dubbed “Operation 
Irma”, involving the airlift of selected sick and 
wounded Bosnians from Sarajevo to the UK 
and to Sweden and Ireland. 


The airlift was prompted by the case of a five-year- 
old girl, Irma Hadzimuratovic, who was unable to 
get the necessary treatment at Sarajevo’s Kosevo 
hospital for the abdominal, spinal and head injuries 
she had suffered in a Serbian mortar attack on July 
30 which killed her mother. Publicity for her plight 
prompted UK Prime Minister John Major to inter- 
vene personally and she was flown to London for 
treatment on Aug. 9. 
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On Aug. 15 a further 39 sick or wounded Bosnians 


(28 adults and 11 children) were flown out of 


Sarajevo to Ancona in Italy and thence to the UK 
(21 patients) and Sweden (18) for treatment. A 
further 10 were flown out shortly afterwards to 
Ireland. Later press reports alleged that wounded 


soldiers had been included in the evacuation and 


that bribes had been paid to get some patients on 


the flight. On Aug. 24, 20 patients were flown out 


of Sarajevo for treatment in Italy. 


Whereas the office of the UN High Commissioner 
for Refugees (UNHCR) had evacuated only about 
90 emergency patients from Sarajevo prior to “Op- 
eration Irma”, 1,250 hospital beds had been offered 
by 17 countries by Aug. 17. However, Patrick 
Peillod, the (French) head of the UN medical 
evacuation committee, accused the UK govern- 
ment of turning the evacuation issue into a public 
relations exercise and treating Bosnian children 
“like animals in a zoo”, while in an open letter to 
Major published on Aug. 16 the head of Kosevo 
hospital’s plastic surgery department declared: “It 
would be much better if you sent the tools to do our 
jobs properly than for you make a big show of a few 
token evacuations.” Bosnian health authorities es- 
timated that there were 14,000 wounded children 
in Sarajevo alone, and 39,000 in the whole of 
Bosnia-Hercegovina. 


Siege of Sarajevo 


The situation of the 380,000 inhabitants 
trapped in Sarajevo remained severe although 
in the second half of the month, following the 
Serb withdrawal from Mount Igman, electric- 
ity and water supplies returned to parts of the 
city for the first time in three months. ~ 


On Aug. 7 a tripartite agreement was reached for 
the reopening from Aug. 9 of the Sarajevo-Mostar 
and Sarajevo-Visoko corridors for aid to Sarajevo. 
The International Herald Tribune of Aug. 16 re- 
ported the existence of a narrow tunnel which led 
from a Muslim-held part of the city (Dobrinka) 


under Sarajevo airport to a Muslim-held suburb - 


(Butmir). This tunnel, which was not open to civil- 
ians, acted as a vital route for the transportation of 
arms and ammunition, the wounded and food, and 
for escape. 

Resumption of talks - Rejection by 
Bosnian Muslims of territorial proposals 


The Geneva negotiations resumed on Aug. 16, 
discussing proposals for the administration of 
Sarajevo and for territorial divisions. 


Karadzic, Boban and Izetbegovic agreed that Sara- - 


jevo should be demilitarized, except for a UN pres- 
ence, and placed under UN control for two years. 
The city was to comprise nine out of the 10 pre-war 
municipalities, excluding the suburb of Pale where 
the Bosnian Serb headquarters was currently situ- 
ated. An administrator appointed by the UN Secre- 
tary-General would be assisted by a 10-member 
multi-ethnic advisory body. 


As regards territory, differences centred on (i) the 
area around the Muslim enclaves of Gorazde, Zepa 
and Srebrenica in eastern Bosnia, which had been 
mostly Muslim before the war but which now were 
largely Serb controlled; (ii) central Bosnia; (iii) the 


towns of Mostar, Brcko and Bihac; and (iv) Bos-- 


nian access to the Adriatic and the river Sava. 


On Aug. 20 the Geneva talks were adjourned 
for 10 days to allow participants to present 
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proposals for the territorial division of Bos- 
nia-Hercegovina (the “Owen-Stoltenberg 
plan”) to their three respective parliaments. 
Under these proposals Bosnian Muslims, who ac- 
counted for 44 per cent of the pre-war population 
of Bosnia-Hercegovina, would be allocated 30 per 
cent of the territory in four blocks of land, con- 
nected by “corridors”, with control of part of Brcko 
in the north-east to give access to the waterfront on 
the River Sava, and a corridor from near Mostar to 
the sea at Ploce. (Mostar itself, which Croats 
claimed as the Bosnian Croat capital, was to come 
under European Community administration.) 


Serbs, who accounted for 31 per cent of the popu- 
lation but currently controlled over 70 per cent of 
the territory, were to get 52.5 per cent of the terri- 
tory. Croats, representing 17 per cent of the popu- 
lation, would get 17.5 per cent. Serbian President 
Slobodan Milosevic described the proposal as a 
“reasonable, honourable, fair and just compro- 
mise”; Karadzic said that it offered “the only solu- 
tion that should and must satisfy all three peoples” 
and Boban called it “the best possible compro- 
mise”, but Bosnian Vice-President Ejup Ganic de- 
scribed it as “blackmail”. 

Implementation of the plan was estimated to re- 
quire at least a further 40,000 UN troops. 


The Serb, Croat and Muslim assemblies de- 
bated the Owen-Stoltenberg plan between 
Aug. 27 and 29. 


On Aug. 28 the Assembly of the self-proclaimed 
Serbian Republic (of Bosnia-Hercegovina), meet- 
ing in Pale, accepted the plan by 55 votes to 14 
against, with three abstentions. 


On the same day a meeting in Grude of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies of the Assembly of the Croatian 
Community of Herceg-Bosna, unanimously pro- 
claimed the Croat Republic of Herceg-Bosna. The 
Geneva document was then accepted (with one 
vote against) on condition that it was accepted by 
the other two sides and that the maps were altered 
“to correct the obvious injustice committed against 
the Croat nation”. 


The (mainly Muslim) Assembly of Bosnia-Herce- 
govina met on Aug. 27-29. Some 200 repre- 
sentatives from Sarajevo, Tuzla and Zenica were 
also present, although only deputies were allowed 
to vote. The (Croat) head of the Bosnia-Herce- 
govina government, Mile Akmadzic, was dis- 
missed because his Croatian Democratic Union 
(HDZ) refused to participate in the Assembly de- 
bate. (Akmadzik had announced on Aug. 3, along 
with two other Croat members of the Bosnian Presi- 
dency, Franjo Boras and Miro Lasic, that he was 
suspending participation in the work of the Bosnian 
Presidency until the Muslim-Croat fighting in cen- 
tral Bosnia and northern Hercegovina were 
stopped. All three then joined the Bosnian Croat 
negotiating team.) 
Divisions within the Assembly of Bosnia-Herce- 
govina were reflected in the fact that it did not 
specifically either reject or accept the plan. Instead, 
acceptance was made conditional upon various fac- 
tors, principally (i) that mediators should return to 
the principles of the 1992 London conference on 
former Yugoslavia [see p. 39036] which included 
a rejection of territorial conquest by either force or 
’ “ethnic cleansing” (these principles having been 
reaffirmed in UN Security Council Resolution 859 
_ of Aug. 24); (ii) that the map should embrace these 


same principles especially in eastern Bosnia (which 
would effectively result in the return of former 
Muslim-majority towns conquered by Serbs and in 
access to the Adriatic through the Croat-held port 
of Neum, which would thus separate Dubrovnik 
from Croatia proper); and (iii) that there should be 
US and NATO guarantees to enforce the deal. 


Breakdown of resumed negotiations 


When the Geneva conference resumed on 
Aug. 31, a day later than originally planned, 
the parties agreed on a ceasefire, on the estab- 
lishment of a “hot line” between political and 
military leaderships, and on the safe passage 
of aid convoys and on prisoner exchanges. 
However, there was no agreement on territo- 
rial boundaries, and negotiations broke down 
at the end of the following day. Owen stated 
that “they all want more territory than either 
of the others is prepared to give”. 


Continued fighting - Siege of Mostar 


On Aug. 16 Owen commented that “the big- 
gest breach of the ceasefire during this confer- 
ence has been the Muslim-Croat fighting”. 


Areas of Muslim-Croat conflict included the cen- 
tral Bosnian town of Gorji Vakuf, which straddled 
an important road from Adriatic coast and was 
seized by Muslim forces on Aug. 2, and Doljani 
(near Jablanica) which was seized by Bosnian 
Croat Defence Council (HVO) troops on Aug. 3. 
By Aug. 14 the Independent reported that the Mus- 
lims had the upper hand along the Bosnian-Croat 
battlefront from (Croat-held) Jablanica to Gornji 
Vakuf in the northwest. 


According to a UNHCR spokesperson on 
Aug. 18, the plight of an estimated 55,000 
Muslim inhabitants and refugees in Mostar, 
where there was heavy street-to-street fight- 
ing, was “probably worse than Sarajevo”. Al- 
though aid convoys eventually managed to 
reach both sides of the city, an UNPROFOR- 
mediated ceasefire signed on Aug. 24 was not 
respected. 


The first aid convoy since mid-June reached the 
Croat part of Mostar on Aug. 19, but it was not 
allowed through by Croat forces to the eastern— 
Muslim—part until two days later (when medicines 
but no food were delivered). On Aug. 24 the US Air 
Force began air drops of supplies for Mostar. The 
(Spanish) UN soldiers accompanying a larger 27- 
truck convoy of medicine and food, of which 19 
trucks reached the eastern sector on Aug. 26, were 
not initially allowed to leave, the Muslims seeing 
themas a shield against further Croat attacks. How- 
ever, on Aug. 31 it was agreed that they should 
patrol both sectors of the town. 


On Aug. 21 the UN reported that Bosnian Croat 
troops were forcing thousands of Muslims to flee 
the Mostar region. There were “numerous reports 
of brutal ‘ethnic cleansing’, murder, looting, rape 
and other abuses by Bosnian Croat forces through- 
out the region” and 15,000 Muslims, mostly of draft 
age, were thought to be held in the Mostar region 
by Croat troops. 

Continuing human rights violations 


Reports of human rights violations continued 
during August with all three sides claiming to 
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have discovered massacres by their oppo- 
nents. 


On Aug. 13 the International Committee of the Red 
Cross (ICRC) reported that nearly 22,000 Muslims 
were being held in a camp near Mostar. On Aug. 
16 the ICRC reported that Croats were using pris- 
oners as forced labour to build trenches and build 
military installations, notably on the front lines at 
Mostar. Prisoners were also reportedly being used 
as “human shields” for crossing minefields. 


Wi Last article pp. 39563-64; reference article pp. R101-02. 


CROATIA 


Attempts to arrange ceasefire 


During August Geert Ahrens and Knut Volle- 
baek, co-chairs of the talks between Croatia 
and the self-proclaimed Republic of Serbian 
Krajina (RSK—the largely Serb enclave 
within Croatia), sought without success to 
broker a peace agreement between the two 
parties. Fighting continued with RSK forces 
shelling the pontoon bridge at Maslenica, 
which had been reopened in July [see p. 
39565], and with Croat shelling of RSK-held 
towns. Although the Maslenica bridge was 
closed for repairs after RSK shelling at the 
beginning of August, it was re-opened (and 
shelled again) on Aug. 22. 


The alternative link from Croat-held northern 
coastal areas to Dalmatia, via ferry to the 
Adriatic island of Pag and thence to Dalmatia 
by a bridge out of range of RSK artillery, was 
closed to vehicles larger than 2 tonnes when 
the Maslenica bridge was reopened. The Pag- 
Dalmatia bridge had been under excessive 
strain from the daily passage of more than 
5,000 vehicles. 

On Aug. 16 work began ona tunnel through Mount 
Velebit, due to be completed in 3'4 years, to link 
the two Croat-controlled areas. 


Position of Bosnian refugees 


On Aug. 2 Tadeusz Mazowiecki, the UN spe- 
cial envoy for human rights in former Yugo- 
slavia, expressed concern at reports that 
Bosnian refugees were being expelled from 
Croatia and deported to Bosnia-Hercegovina. 
The Croatian authorities maintained that 
those expelled did not have the right papers 
and were engaged in “subversive activities”, 
although according to witnesses the 500 ex- 
pelled included refugees with proper papers. 


Wi Last article p. 39565; reference article pp. R103-04. 


YUGOSLAVIA 
Hyperinflation 


As the value of the currency was destroyed by 
spiralling hyperinflation (the official monthly 
inflation rate increased from 430 per cent in 
July to 1,800 per cent in August), a 500 mil- 
lion dinar bank note came into circulation on 
Aug. 13, witha black market value of less than 
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US$6.00; a 1,000 million dinar note was in- 
troduced on Aug. 30, valued at under 
US$3.00. On Aug. 18 the dinar was devalued 
by over 93 per cent against the dollar and the 
deutschmark. 

Also on Aug. 18 the government attempted to 
stabilize the markets by introducing controls on the 
price of staple goods and measures against specu- 
lators. Workers still in employment had staged a 
one-day general strike on Aug. 5 to demand that the 
government maintain earnings and regular pay- 
ment of minimum wages. 

Army purge 


As expected in July [see pp. 39564-65], the 
Supreme Defence Council carried out a wide- 
ranging purge of Army generals on Aug. 26. 
Among 42 generals who were retired was the 
Chief of General Staff, Col.-Gen. Zivota 
Panic, 60, who had been appointed in May 
1992. He was replaced by Lt.-Col.-Gen. 
Momcilo Perisic, 49. 


Meeting between Lilic and Mitsotakis 


On Aug. 6 the FRY President Zoran Lilic and 
Greek Prime Minister Constantine Mitsotakis 
met in Belgrade for discussions whose con- 
tents were not made public but which Mitso- 
takis described as focusing on the goal of 
peace. 

Tensions in Kosovo - Relations with Albania 


Tension rose in August in Kosovo, with nu- 
merous reports of beatings, house searches 
and arrests, including searches of party of- 
fices. Ibrahim Rugova, President of the self- 
proclaimed Republic of Kosovo and as such 
Kosovo’s ethnic Albanian leader, was de- 
tained temporarily on Aug. 18 in Pristina. 
The Albanian Foreign Ministry on Aug. 6 
complained of two alleged Serb border viola- 
tions, one of which resulted in the death of an 
Albanian soldier. The Yugoslav news agency 
Tanjug maintained that the shootings had 
taken place on Yugoslav territory, but Euro- 
pean Community observers in the area on 
Aug. 10 supported the Albanian view that in 
both incidents the Albanians were on A\I- 
banian territory when they were fired upon. 


Yugoslav officials maintained on Aug. 9 that two 
Albanian organizations were preparing an armed 
rebellion in Kosovo, while on Aug. 19 the com- 
mander of a Yugoslav border patrol died after his 
unit was ambushed “in the immediate proximity” 
of the border with Albania. ‘ 

The UN Security Council in Resolution 855 
(1993) of Aug. 9 called on the Yugoslav gov- 
ernment to reconsider its decision not to allow 
the Conference on Security and Co-operation 
in Europe (CSCE) to continue its monitoring 
work in Kosovo, Sandzak and Vojvodina [see 
p. 39565]. 

Danube blockade 

During August the White Rose and New 
Byzantium organizations (which were de- 
scribed as “non-party associations” in the Ser- 
bian media and as “pirates” in the European 


of Aug. 19) effectively brought traffic on the 
Danube to a standstill by holding four con- 
voys of ships near Belgrade and demanding 
that Yugoslav ships impounded as a result of 
sanctions be returned. 

Wi Last article pp. 39564-65; reference article pp. R128-30. 


SLOVENIA 


Maribor arms scandal 


The discovery on July 23 of a cache of 120 
tonnes of arms, hidden in humanitarian aid 
containers at Slovenia’s largest airport, Mari- 
bor, threatened the government after it was 
alleged that senior officials, including the 
President, the Prime Minister and the Interior 
and Defence Ministers, had been involved. 


Successive reports during August in the Slovene 
weekly Mladina maintained that the arms had come 
from Saudi Arabia and were destined for Bosnian 
Muslims in defiance of the arms trade embargo on 
former Yugoslavia. The independent Belgrade 
weekly Vreme was quoted in the Guardian of Aug. 
18 as maintaining that Defence Minister Janez 
Jansa had ordered the airport raid after opposition 
accusations that the government was involved in 
weapons smuggling. 

Wi Last article p. 39472; reference article p. R123. 


ALBANIA 
Arrest of former Prime Minister 


Fatos Nano, leader of the Socialist (formerly 
Communist) Party and Prime Minister in 
1991, was arrested in Tirana on July 30, 
charged with mishandling US$8,000,000 of 
aid from the Italian Government. On Aug. 7 a 
Foreign Ministry spokesman denied that 
Nano’s arrest was politically motivated. 
Nano’s arrest prompted a rally on July 30 in Tirana 
by some 20,000 supporters, 32 of whom were ar- 
rested. Albanian media described the rally as “ille- 
gal” and reported that “thousands” of 
pro-government counter-demonstrators had also 
attended. 

Arrest of other former ministers 


Nano’s detention was followed by the arrest 
of other former ministers on similar charges, 
including former Deputy Foreign Minister 
Sokrat Plaka on Aug. 6, and former Minister 
to the Presidium of the Council of Ministers 
on Aug. 10. 

Vilson Ahmeti, Prime Minister from Decem- 
ber 1991 until March 1992, was sentenced on 
Aug. 31 to two years in prison for abuse of 
power. 

Former President Ramiz Alia, previously under 


house arrest in connection with charges of abuse of 
power, was reportedly moved to prison on Aug. 19. 


Resignation of Agriculture Minister 


Agriculture Minister Petrit Kalakula resigned 
on Aug. 15 after the Democratic Party leader- 
ship accused him of making “unacceptable” 
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comments during a speech to the Parliament. 
According to Rilindja Demokratike 
Kalakula’s comments had been pro-fascist. 
Albanian Radio reported on Aug. 21 that 
Hasan Halili had been appointed to replace 
I Last article p. 39519; reference article p. R98. 


BULGARIA 


Charges against former leaders 


Former President Todor Zhivkov was charged 
on Aug. 9 with illegally diverting some 
21,000,000 leva to Third-World allies be- 
tween 1981 and 1989. Zhivkov was among 22 
former functionaries of the communist re- 
gime, including former Prime Ministers 
Georgi Atanasov and Andrei Lukanov and 


former Bulgarian Socialist Party leader Alek- _ 


sandr Lilov, who would face charges on the 
matter. 

Prosecutor General Mihail Doichev said on Aug. 5 
that the payments had been illegal because they 
were ordered without the official approval of par- 
liament. Yemen, Nicaragua and the Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization (PLO) were said to have been 
among those who had received funds. 

Adoption of privatization plan 


On Aug. 2 the Bulgarian government ap- 
proved a plan to privatize some 500 medium- 


to-large state enterprises. The plan would . 


entitle all adult Bulgarians to a credit certifi- 
cate, exchangeable for shares in enterprises or 
holding companies. Certificates would have a 
nominal face value of 30,000 leva 
(US$1,000), repayable in six annual instal- 
ments, from 1999 onwards. The plan was 


expected to raise 180,000,000,000 leva 


($6,500,000,000). The mining, power and de- 
fence industries were to remain state-owned. 
@ Last article pp. 39519-20; reference article p. R102. 


CZECH REPUBLIC 
Wallis affair 


During August reports on the so-called Wallis 


affair dominated the Czech media. 


Vaclav Wallis, a former agent of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Intelligence and Security (FBIS) and of its 
predecessor the communist security police (StB), 
was alleged to have sold during 1992 sensitive 
information on the economy and on the private 
lives of leading politicians, including President 
Vaclav Havel and Prime Minister Vaclav Klaus, to 
Viktor Kozeny, president of the Harvard Capital 
and Consulting Company (HC&C), founded in late 
1991 and the largest investment fund in the Czech 
Republic, holding the privatization vouchers of 
nearly 1,000,000 Czech citizens. Wallis, who had 


rh 


been detained on Dec. 7, 1992, and subsequently - 


investigated, was indicted in a military court on 
July 28 for allegedly selling secret state informa- 
tion. Wallis claimed that he was acting on Kozeny’s 
orders while the latter claimed that Wallis was 
trying to blackmail him. 
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On July 29 Czech television alleged that it was 
the intelligence services (both the FBIS and 
its successor the Czech Bureau of Intelligence 
and Security—BIS) and not just individual 
agents who had been spying on politicians 
since Jan. 22, 1992. The head of the BIS, 
Stanislav Devaty, denied this on Aug. 2. 


Press reports speculated on the extent to which such 
investigations might be the work of forces seeking 
to undermine the current political system, including 
the government’s privatization programme;For- 
eign Minister Jiri Dienstbier attributed develop- 
ments to the personal interests of various 
individuals. 

On Aug. 4 Klaus described as “absolute nonsense” 
reports that his Civic Democratic Party had been 
building its own security network. 

Yeltsin visit 


Russian President Boris Yeltsin visited Pra- 
gue briefly on Aug. 26 en route from Poland 
to Slovakia [see this page]. He and Havel 
signed a friendship and co-operation treaty 
[for 1992 Russian-Czechoslovak friendship 
treaty see p. 38879]. At the signing ceremony 
Yeltsin stated that Russia “has no right” to 
hinder any country joining any organization 
including NATO [see this page for similar 
statement concerning Poland]. 


Yeltsin also laid a wreath at a memorial for a young 
woman who was shot during the August 1968 
Warsaw Pact invasion of Prague. 


Bl Last article p. 39565; reference article pp. R104-05. 


SLOVAKIA 
Hungarian minority issue 


In a letter to the Council of Europe published 
on Aug. 31, four parties representing the 
600,000-strong Hungarian minority in 
Slovakia complained that the government was 
not fulfilling a pledge, made when Slovakia 
joined the organization in June [see p. 39530], 
to respect minority rights. 

The letter objected to (i) the Transport Ministry’s 
removal of road signs giving village names in Hun- 
garian; (ii) curtailments in the training of Hungar- 
ian mother-tongue teachers; and (iii) the return of 
legislation on the use of foreign names for a further 
reading despite its approval in July [see p. 3566]. 
Yeltsin visit 


During a brief visit to Bratislava on Aug. 26 
(which followed a meeting in Prague earlier 
in the day—see this page) Russian President 
Boris Yeltsin and Slovak President Michal 
Kovac si a friendship and co-operation 
treaty [for 1992 Russian-Czechoslovak 
friendship treaty see p. 38879]. 
A controversial article, which had stated that nei- 
ther country would allow its territory to be used by 
other countries in case of military conflict, was 
dropped. A military co-operation treaty was signed 
__ onthe same day. 
I Last article pp. 39565-66; Czechoslovakia reference 
article pp. R104-05. 


POLAND 
Yeltsin visit 


Russian President Boris Yeltsin, making his 
first official visit to Poland on Aug. 24-26, 
spoke of a new phase in bilateral relations in 
which there was “no place for hegemony and 
diktat, the political psychology of Big Brother 
and Little Brother”. His visit followed Presi- 
dent Lech Walesa’s visit to Moscow in May 
1992 [see p. 38922]. 

Yeltsin and Walesa discussed Poland’s wish to join 
NATO and a joint declaration stated that “in the 
long term, such a decision . . . does not go against 
the interests of other states, including .. . Russia”. 
The two countries had signed a military co-opera- 
tion agreement on July 7. 

On Aug. 25 Yeltsin pledged that the remaining 
former Soviet troops in Poland would leave by Oct. 
1 (three months earlier than envisaged—see pp. 
38536; 39153). On the same day he laid a wreath 
at a monument commemorating the 1940 Katyn 
massacre [for Russian admission of responsibility 
see pp. 37383-84]. On Aug. 26 he gave Walesa 
records of a meeting of the former Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union central committee, held 
just before the imposition of martial law in Poland 
in December 1981, which indicated that the central 
committee had been against military intervention. 
The question of bilateral debt remained unresolved, 
but economic and trade co-operation agreements 
were signed, as well as an agreement on the con- 
struction of a 4,000 km gas pipeline from the Yamal 
peninsula in the Russian Arctic through Poland to 
western Europe. By the year 2021 the pipeline was 
to be transporting 67,000 million cubic metres a 
year, of which 14,000 cubic meters would be for 
Poland (well above its existing annual consump- 
tion). 

Devaluation 


The zloty was devalued by 8 per cent on Aug. 
27. The regular monthly “crawling peg” de- 
valuations would thereafter be 1.6 rather than 
1.8 per cent [for last major devaluation, in 
February 1992, see p. 38775]. 


I Last article p. 39566; reference article pp. R118-19. 


ROMANIA 
Strikes 


Miners from the Jiu valley (whose protests in 
1991 had brought down the government—see 
p. 38450) went on strike on Aug. 2, demand- 
ing a doubling of basic monthly wages to 
between 146,000 and 224,000 lei, as com- 
pared with a government offer averaging 
166,000 lei. Trade union proposals providing 
for wages ranging from 146,000 to 207,000 
lei were eventually accepted and the miners 
returned to work on Aug. 11. (As at Aug. 2, 
1993, US$1.00=807.855 lei.) 

Train drivers went on strike from Aug. 10, 
bringing all rail traffic (including interna- 
tional traffic through the Balkans) to a virtual 
standstill, in support of pay demands to bring 
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salaries from an average of 180,000 to 
207,000 lei. They ignored a Supreme Court 
injunction on Aug. 13 and a request by Presi- 
dent Ion Iliescu on Aug. 16 for a return to 
work, but resumed work after the government 
of Prime Minister Nicolae Vacaroiu on Aug. 
17 ordered them to do so within three hours 
or be dismissed. 


The average monthly wage in Romania was 50,000 
lei. Inflation was running at 230 per cent a year. 


Cabinet reshuffle 


On Aug. 28 Vacaroiu announced a Cabinet 
reshuffle involving four changes at ministe- 
rial level. 


Misu Negritoiu was replaced as Chair of the Coun- 
cil for Economic Co-ordination by Mircea Cosea; 
Constantin Teculescu as Minister of Trade by Cris- 
tian Ionescu; Mihai Golu as Minister for Culture by 
Petre Salcudeanu; and Gheorghe Angelescu as 
Minister of Youth Affairs and Sport by Alexandru 
Mironov. 


Wi Last article pp. 39566-67; reference article pp. R120-21. 


COMMONWEALTH OF 
INDEPENDENT STATES 


Calls by Kazakhstan and 
Uzbekistan for economic 
union 


An agreement in principle was reached on 
Aug. 6 on a new monetary union between 
Russia, Kazakhstan and Uzbekistan. The pro- 
posed union was described in the agreement 
as “a rouble zone of a new type securing 
effective functioning of a common monetary 
system”. 


Kazakh President Nursultan Nazarbayev asserted 
on Aug. 8 that it was “becoming more and more 
difficult for former Soviet republics to survive 
without integration, without unification, especially 
in the economic sphere”. His comments reflected 
concern at the agreement on economic union made 
in July between the “Slav states”, Russia, Byelarus 
and Ukraine [see p. 39567] which had prompted 
Nazarbayev and President Islam Karimov of 
Uzbekistan to issue a joint statement on July 28 
warning against regional separatism. 


Russian Prime Minister Viktor Chernomyrdin 
said on Aug. 24 that negotiations on economic 
union with Kazakhstan and Uzbekistan were 
“running constructively”. Chernomyrdin was 
speaking after a meeting in Minsk with 
Byelarussian Prime Minister Vyacheslau Ke- 
bich. Meanwhile, Ukrainian President Leonid 
Kravchuk declared on Aug. 26 his opposition 
to the planned “Slav union” which, he be- 
lieved, would threaten “the economic inde- 
pendence of the state”. 


BB Last article p. 39567; reference article pp. R121-22. 
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RUSSIA 


Yeltsin’s threat to call 
autumn election 


President Boris Yeltsin predicted on Aug. 10 
that the struggle between his reformist ad- 
ministration and conservative opponents 
would be settled in a “decisive battle” in Sep- 
tember. Accusing the Supreme Soviet leader- 
ship of trying “to break the government”, and 
arguing that the constitutional and political 
crisis was weakening the Russian state and 
undermining prospects for successful reform, 
Yeltsin insisted that he would call parliamen- 
tary elections in the autumn to end the stale- 
mate. 


Parliamentary Chair Ruslan Khasbulatov said on 
Aug. 12, however, that the President had no consti- 
tutional right to dissolve parliament and call elec- 
tions. Khasbulatov asserted that “nothing 
unconstitutional will be allowed to happen”. 


Yeltsin’s offensive came after several weeks in 
which Russian conservatives, led by Khasbulatov 
and Vice-President Aleksandr Rutskoi, were 
widely perceived to have seized the political initia- 
tive from reformist politicians led by Yeltsin. The 
confrontation took place on several fronts, after a 
series of resolutions passed by the Supreme Soviet 
in July (notably its decision to double the budget 
deficit—see p. 39567 and also below) had sought 
to slow the pace of reform. 


Government divisions over currency 
reform 


The Russian Central Bank’s controversial 
currency reform, which was designed to with- 
draw pre-1993 roubles from circulation, con- 
tinued to illuminate divisions within the 
government. While the Central Bank itself 
claimed on Aug. 3 that nearly 75 per cent of 
pre-1993 roubles had been successfully ex- 
changed since the reform was announced on 
July 26, Prime Minister Viktor Chernomyrdin 
conceded on Aug. 4 that the reform had been 
“ill-conceived and badly organized”. Never- 
theless, he insisted that the government was 
united behind the “necessary” and “rational” 
principle of the reform. Yeltsin backed Cher- 
nomyrdin and the Central Bank, saying on 
Aug. 4 that “on the whole the bank’s decision 
is understandable”. 


Chernomyrdin said on Aug. 6 that ministers who 
spoke openly against government policy should 
resign. His warming was directed at Boris Fedorov, 
the Minister of Finance and a Deputy Prime Min- 
ister, who had told the Financial Times of Aug. 4 
that the reform was a deliberate attempt by conser- 
vative ministers to discredit radical reforms. Fe- 
dorov insisted on Aug. 6 that he was in complete 
agreement with the Government, but on Aug. 11 he 
said that the reform had “undermined trust in Rus- 
sia” and that as a result the Group of Seven (G-7) 
aid package, worth $43,000 million [see p. 39579- 
80], was in jeopardy. 


Yeltsin veto of Supreme Soviet budget 
- Dispute over privatization 


On Aug. 12 Yeltsin denounced the amended 
draft budget, passed by the Supreme Soviet on 
July 22, as a “hyper-deficit budget” which 
would lead to the “ruin and destruction of 
Russia”. The draft made provision for a deficit 
of 22,400,000 million roubles, which doubled 
the government’s target deficit. Yeltsin in- 
structed the government to ignore the Su- 
preme Soviet’s amendments and stick to its 
original draft. A further vote in the Supreme 
Soviet on Aug. 27 heavily defeated most of 
Yeltsin’s amendments. Fedorov warned that, 
if implemented, the budget would cause hy- 
perinflation and that “history and our people 
will not forgive us if such a budget is ap- 
proved”. 


Meanwhile the government’s programme of small- 
scale privatizations was again challenged by the 
Supreme Soviet, in a series of exchanges which 
exemplified the crisis of power in Russia’s institu- 
tions. Yeltsin’s May 13 decree on privatization, 
which had been suspended by the Supreme Soviet 
on July 20 [see p. 39567], was reinstated by a new 
Yeltsin decree of July 26, only for the Supreme 
Soviet once again to suspend the decree on Aug. 6. 
Yeltsin responded by reinstating the decree once 
more on Aug. 10. Anatoly Chubais, the Deputy 
Premier responsible for privatization, called the 
Supreme Soviet’s policy “economically ground- 
less, legally nonsensical, politically damaging and 
completely lacking in common sense”. 


Government's medium-term economic 
programme 


A medium-term economic programme, pro- 
posed by Chernomyrdin, was approved on 
Aug. 6 at a session of the Council of Ministers. 
“Stabilization of the financial system and anti- 
inflation measures” were its main priorities. 
Economics Minister Oleg Lobov’s plan for 
slower economic reform was rejected. 


Conference of republican leaders 


Addressing a conference of republican leaders 
and regional representatives in the northern 
town of Petrozadovsk on Aug. 13, Yeltsin 
reasserted his support for a strong “Federation 
Council” composed of representatives of Rus- 
sia’s 89 regions and republics. The Federation 
Council would be “a legitimate organ of 
power” and a precursor to the planned upper 
chamber of the new legislature. 


The Petrozadovsk conference had been called to 
discuss the draft constitution passed by the Consti- 
tutional Conference on July 12, when only eight out 
of 21 republics had voted in favour. Instead of 
approving the draft, the conference decided that the 
Federation Council should have only a consult- 
ative, not a legislative function. Although the draft 
constitution granted regions the right to make law, 
many remained jealous of the apparently greater 
powers to be awarded to republics, which the draft 
constitution described as sovereign states. Al- 
though the draft granted no right to secede, repub- 
lics could have their own constitution, citizenship 
and official language. They would also set their 
own budgets. 
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Several regions had moved to declare themselves 


republics and thereby claim these powers. Sverd- 
lovsk region, for instance, declared itself the Ural 
Republic on July 1. On July 6 Yeltsin described 
these declarations as “untimely” and said those 


regions involved were on a “dangerous and unac- 


ceptable” path leading to confederation. 


Rutskoi in corruption controversy - 
Prosecutor General "in murder plot" 


Corruption allegations against senior polliti- 
cians continued to multiply. A meeting of the 
Security Council’s interdepartmental Com- 
mission on Crime on Aug. 18 linked Rutskoi 
to a Swiss bank account containing “millions 
of dollars” deposited by Russian companies. 


Rutskoi called the commission members “rascals” 
who, he claimed, were “softening up” Yeltsin’s 
opponents in preparation for the “decisive battle”. 
On Aug. 26 he urged the Prosecutor General to 
bring charges quickly so that he could clear his 
hame. 


In a startling development, the commission 
also called for the resignation of Prosecutor 
General Valentin Stepankov. 


Commission member Andrei Makarov claimed 
that Stepankov had plotted to murder him, and that 
evidence was contained in a conversation between 
Stepankov and Dmitriy Yakubovskiy, a Russian 
entrepreneur, which was secretly tape recorded. 
Yakubovskiy, speaking in Canada on Aug. 19, 
alleged that Stepankov had asked him to organize 
Makarov’s assassination. 


Makarov said that he, rather than Stepankov , 


(who was reputedly an ally of Rutskoi), would 
supervise Rutskoi’s prosecution. 


Justice Minister Yurii Kalmykov (appointed to the 
post on Aug. 5 after serving in a temporary capacity 
since the resignation of Nikolai Fyodorov in April) 


also criticized Stepankov. He said that “the Prose- - 


cutor General’s office [had been] responsible for a 
complete failure in the struggle against crime”. In 
response Stepankov expressed regiet on Aug. 19 
that the fight against corruption was “becoming a 
pawn in the political struggle”. 


The Commission also accused Sergei Glazyev, the 
Minister for Foreign Economic Relations, of super- 
vising a chaotic and corrupt department. Glazyev, 
who claimed that the allegations were the result of 
his attempts to wrest control of the export trade 
from organized crime, submitted his resignation on 
Aug. 21, but Chernomyrdin on Aug. 25 refused to 
accept it. 


Resignation of Shaposhnikov and 
Fedotov 
Marshal Yevgeny Shaposhnikov resigned as 
Secretary-designate of the Russian Security 
Council on Aug. 10. . 


Izvestiya of Aug. 12 said that Shaposhnikov was 
dissatisfied with the uncertainty of his position after 
the Supreme Soviet refused to ratify his appoint- 
ment in a vote on June 30 [see p. 39568]. Yeltsin 


was reportedly reluctant to accept his resignation. _ 


On Aug. 20 Mikhail Fedotov, the Press and 
Information Minister, resigned, accusing the 
Supreme Soviet of “stifling press freedom in 
Russia”. 


- 
- 
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Assassination of Polyanichko in 
Ossetia 


Yeltsin’s special envoy to the southern Rus- 
sian republics of North Ossetia and In- 
-gushetia, Viktor Polyanichko, was 
assassinated on Aug. I. Both republics, in 
Aug. 3 statements, blamed “armed bandits” 
for the killing. There was speculation that 
Polyanichko had been planning to accommo- 
date Ingush refugees in four villages in North 
Ossetia. 
Yeltsin was said personally to be supervising the 
hunt for the killers. He had decreed a state of 
emergency in the two Russian republics on July 31. 
Wi Last article pp. 39567-68; reference article pp. R121-22. 


AZERBAIJAN 
Elchibey confidence poll result 


The ousted Azerbaijani President Abulfaz El- 
chibey, speaking from his refuge in Nak- 
hichevan on Aug. 31, alleged that the results 
of an Aug. 29 referendum on confidence in his 
presidency had been “falsified”. 

Officials claimed that only 2 per cent of voters had 
responded “yes” to the question “Do you trust 
President Abulfaz Elchibey?”, whereas 97.5 per 
cent had answered “no”. The turnout was put at 92 
per cent. The Popular Front, Elchibey’s main sup- 
porters, had boycotted the poll. 

Offensive against Elchibey supporters 


- There were reports on Aug. 2 that the home of 
Supreme Court Chair Tair Kerimli had been 
attacked by Interior Ministry forces. Kerimli, 
who was said to have escaped, had questioned 
the legality of the decision of the Milli Majlis 
(legislature) to strip Elchibey of his powers 
[see p. 39568]. 

Popular Front chair Isa Gambarov, who on Aug. 9 
had begun a hunger strike in protest at his arrest, 
was released from prison on Aug. 17. Gambarov 


was told that he would nevertheless face charges. 
Nagorny Karabakh 


Security Council censure of Armenia 


UN Security Council Resolution 853, passed 
on July 29, condemned the seizure on July 24 
of the Azerbaijani town of Agdam [see p. 
39568], called for an immediate Armenian 
withdrawal from the town, and requested the 
Armenian government to persuade the 
authorities in Nagorny Karabakh, the ethni- 
cally Armenian enclave within Azerbaijani 
territory, to accept the peace plan for the area 
put forward by the Conference on Security 
and Co-operation in Europe (CSCE). 

The Azerbaijan Defence Ministry admitted on 
Aug. 23 that two Azerbaijani towns south of 
Nagorny Karabakh had fallen to troops from 
the enclave. Azerbaijani forces had with- 
drawn from Jebrail on Aug. 18 and from Fizuli 
__ on Aug. 23 after being surrounded and bom- 
barded by Armenian forces. According to the 
Azerbaijani Defence Ministry on Aug. 31, the 


Armenian forces had pressed on to take 
Kubatly, another town in southern Azerbai- 
jan. 

Iranian condemnation of Armenian 
aggression 


On Aug. 21 the Iranian Foreign Ministry con- 
demned Armenian aggression and demanded 
the unconditional withdrawal of Armenian 
forces from Azerbaijani territory. 

The 60,000 civilians once resident in Fizuli and 
Jebrail had reportedly fled for the Iranian border, 
some 30 km to the south, and there was increasing 
concern that Iran would be inundated with still 
more refugees, as the Armenian advance threat- 
ened to cut off a large pocket of south-eastern 
Azerbaijan, with an estimated population of up to 
250,000. 

Wi Last article p. 39568; reference article p. R100. 


GEORGIA 


Resignation of Council of Ministers 


The Council of Ministers, led by Prime Min- 
ister Tengiz Sigua resigned late on Aug. 5 
after the Supreme Soviet (legislature) failed 
to approve the draft budget for April-Decem- 
ber 1993. Sigua criticized the Supreme Soviet 
for indecision in the face of a worsening po- 
litical and economic crisis. 

Otar Patsatsia was confirmed as Georgia’s 
new Prime Minister on Aug. 20 after a brief 
period in which Eduard Shevardnadze, the 
head of state, had assumed the Prime Minis- 
ter’s duties. Patsatsia, who described himself 
as a pragmatist, said that he would pursue a 
policy of reconciliation. 


Threat of "emergency regime” 


Shevardnadze said on Aug. 6 that he was 
considering an emergency regime. 

Waming that “Georgia . . . is in danger”, and that 
“its very existence is under threat”, he asserted that 
“whoever is head of state, his word must be law for 
the bodies subordinate to him”, and insisted on 
Aug. 9 that “order must be restored in the country 
.. .even if we must temporarily restrict our demo- 
cratic achievements to save democracy”. However, 
Shevardnadze’s plans to restructure the govern- 
ment, presented to parliament on Aug. 29, were 
relatively modest, including proposals to give the 
Supreme Soviet more powers. The Supreme Soviet 
postponed a decision until Sept. 2, although on 
Aug. 27 Shevardnadze had warmed that if parlia- 
ment’s “inaction” continued “I will appoint minis- 
ters by my authority, and then let parliament do as 
it pleases”. 

Occupation of towns by 

Gamsakhurdia supporters 


Deposed former President Zviad Gamsak- 
hurdia welcomed on Aug. 29 the “liberation” 
of Senaki, Abasha and Kobi, three towns in 
Mingrelia, western Georgia, which were oc- 
cupied on Aug. 28 by the 1,000-strong forces 
of Gamsakhurdia’s ally Loti Kobalia. 


Gamsakhurdia predicted that a nationwide move- 
ment of liberation would overturn the Shevard- 
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nadze administration. Shevardnadze admitted on 
Aug. 29 that the situation in Mingrelia was “most 
complicated and difficult”. 


Abkhaz withdrawal - Establishment of 
special commission - UN observer plan 


Shevardnadze said on Aug. 23, following a 
meeting with Russian President Boris Yeltsin 
in Moscow, that “both of us have expressed 
satisfaction with the first steps towards a 
ceasefire [in Abkhazia] and the terms for a 
final settlement of the conflict”. There were 
no reports of major violations to the ceasefire 
agreed on July 27 [see p. 39569]. 


On Aug. 26 the Georgian army reported that all 
heavy military equipment and some troops had 
been withdrawn on schedule from the front line. 


On Aug. 25 Shevardnadze issued a decree estab- 
lishing a special commission to make a final settle- 
ment of the Abkhaz conflict. The commission was 
to be led by Shevardnadze’s special envoy Sandro 
Kavsadze and was to include deputies, ministers, 
senior officials and local representatives. 


On Aug. 25 the UN Security Council approved the 
proposal of UN Secretary-General Boutros Bou- 
tros-Ghali, made on Aug. 8, that 88 military ob- 
servers should be sent to Georgia to monitor the 
ceasefire. The UN mission would be the first in the 
former Soviet Union. 


Shooting of CIA officer 


An officer of the US Central Intelligence 
Agency (CIA), Fred Woodruff, was shot dead 
on Aug. 8 as he travelled by car near Tblisi. 
On Aug. 12 Georgian Deputy General Prose- 
cutor Vakhtang Gvaramia denied reports that 
Shevardnadze’s security chief Eldar Gugu- 
ladze, who was also in the car when the shoot- 
ing took place, had been suspended from his 
job. He also described reports that the lethal 
bullet had been fired from within the car as 
“misinformation”. On Aug. 17 a senior Inte- 
rior Ministry spokesman said that a man had 
confessed to the “chance killing”. 


Wi Last article p. 39569; reference article pp. R108-09. 


MOLDOVA 


Granting of additional 
powers to President 


Deputies approved plans presented to an ex- 
traordinary session of the Moldovan Parlia- 
ment, commencing on Aug. 3, which granted 
President Mircea Snegur more powers in or- 
der to facilitate economic reform. Snegur was 
given a mandate to rule by decree until July 
1994; to reorganize the structure of govern- 
ment; and, after consultation with the Prime 
Minister, to appoint and dismiss Cabinet min- 
isters. 

Parliamentary crisis over CIS 
membership 

On Aug. 4 the Parliament failed to ratify Mol- 
dova’s membership of the Commonwealth of 
Independent States (CIS), after supporters of 
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ratification fell four votes short of the 50 per 
cent required by the constitution. 

Snegur and the government of Prime Minister An- 
drei Sangheli had strongly urged ratification. Some 
deputies reportedly opposed CIS membership be- 
cause they believed that it would diminish the 
likelihood of closer ties with Romania. 


The vote threw Moldova into a political crisis. 
Many deputies were concerned that the Par- 
liament, now irreconcilably split, could no 
longer operate effectively. However, a motion 
on Aug. 10 calling for the dissolution of Par- 
liament and the holding of early elections, 
which was supported by Snegur and the par- 
liamentary Chair Pyotr Luchinsky, again 
failed to secure the required majority. 


Wi Last article p. 39569; reference article p. R117. 


UKRAINE 
Resignation of Deputy Premier 


Viktor Pynzenyk resigned on Aug. 27 as Dep- 
uty Premier responsible for economic reform, 
complaining that major economic decisions 
were being made without his being consulted 
(including the introduction earlier in the 
month of a fixed exchange rate for the kar- 
bovanets against hard currencies which he 
said would “kill our exports”), and that the 
Supreme Council (legislature) was refusing to 
approve austerity measures. 


On Aug. 30 the Minister for Economic Reform, 
Yuri Bannikov also resigned, and was replaced by 
Roman Shpek. On Aug. 18 Industry Minister Ana- 
tolii Hrytsenko had retired and was replaced by 
Vilen Semenyuk. 


On Aug. 31 Prime Minister Leonid Kuchma 
presented to the communist-dominated Su- 
preme Council a crisis programme of anti-in- 
flationary measures, including the 
centralization of economic power in govern- 
ment hands until elections were held. How- 
ever, the following day the programme was 
not approved but instead sent for considera- 
tion by parliamentary committees. 


The Financial Times of Sept. 1 observed that the 
government “has at last begun to grasp the serious- 
ness of the crisis, although it is clearly divided over 
what to do about it”. The programme had called for 
government control of the National Bank (central 
bank), and for anend to credits issued to agriculture 
and industry, which had already exceeded the total 
gross national product (GNP) predicted by the gov- 
ernment at the beginning of 1993 [for March uni- 
lateral issue by National Bank of subsidised credits, 
which caused a 46 per cent fall in value of karbova- 
nets against the dollar in one day, see p. 39425]. 


Russian oil supplies were cut off for the first 10 
days of August because Ukraine owed Russia 
850,000 million roubles for oil already supplied. 
Although supplies were resumed, their long-term 
future was uncertain. On Aug. 11 Kuchma visited 
Moscow and held talks with Russian President 
Boris Yeltsin and Prime Minister Viktor Cher- 
nomyrdin on Russian energy supplies, for which 
Ukraine had accumulated a 900,000 million rouble 


debt. It was agreed to activate a credit to Ukraine 
of 250,000 million roubles agreed in June. (As at 
Aug. 16, 1993, US$1.00=997.17 roubles at the 
market rate, 0.5863 roubles at the official rate.) 


Failure to approve measures for 
referendum 


The Supreme Council failed on Aug. 27 to 
approve measures which would enable the 
holding of a referendum on Sept. 26 on popu- 
lar confidence in the Supreme Council and 
Kravchuk, as had been promised in June [see 
p. 39523]. A referendum could not be held 
until these measures were approved. 


Military agreement with Germany 


On Aug. 16-18 during a visit by German 
Defence Minister Volker Riihe, a military co- 
operation agreement was signed, providing 
for regular visits and co-operation on arma- 
ment control and training. Riihe also offered 
financial assistance for dismantling nuclear 
weapons if Ukraine ratified the Strategic 
Arms Reduction Treaty (START-1). 


Wi Last article pp. 39569-70; reference article pp. R126-27. 


ESTONIA 


Resignation of Defence 
Minister 


The Estonian Defence Minister, Hain Rebas, 
resigned on Aug. 4 over the handling of a 
mutinous infantry unit based at Pullapaa, near 
Tallinn. Rebas claimed on Aug. 5 that the 
mutiny had been incited by “groups with po- 
litical links”. The mutiny ended with the 
charging on Aug. 12 of the unit’s commander, 
Assos Kommer, for abuse of authority. 


Kommer had warned on Aug. 5 that the level of 
morale among the military was so low that the 
government risked a general mutiny. His troops, 
who were protesting at poor conditions, had threat- 
ened to use force if police tried to storm the base. 


Juri Luik, hitherto Minister without Portfolio, 
was confirmed as the new Defence Minister 
by President Lennart Meri on Aug. 23. Luik, 
27, would continue to act as Estonia’s chief 
negotiator with Russia. 


Narva autonomy poll "null and void" 


On Aug. 11 the Estonian Supreme Court de- 
clared that the referendum on autonomy, held 
in the Russian-speaking town of Narva on 
July 16-17 [see p. 39570], was null and void. 
The Financial Times of Aug. 12 quoted Kait 
Maruste, the Chair of the Supreme Court, as 
saying: “A town council can deal with local 
issues only. The town council referendum on 
the ethnic-territorial issue is . . . unconstitu- 
tional.” Narva officials, who had said that they 
would abide by the ruling, were reportedly 
considering an appeal to the International 
Court of Justice. 


BH Last article p. 39570; reference article p. R106. 
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LATVIA 


Resignation of Culture 
Minister 


State Minister for Culture Raimonds Pauls 


resigned on Aug. 4 in protest at plans to abol- - 


ish the Ministry of Culture. Reports on Aug. 
5 said that Pauls had agreed to become presi- 
dential adviser on cultural affairs. 

Latvijas Jaunatne of Aug. 13 reported that the 
Saeima (legislature) had approved the ap- 
pointment of Vilas Kristopans as Minister of 
State for National Income, attached to the 
Ministry of Finance. Druvis Skulte was ap- 
pointed Minister of State for Privatization and 
was attached to the Ministry of Economics. . 
I Last article p. 39570; reference article p. R114. - 


LITHUANIA 


Completion of Russian troop 
withdrawal 


The final 30 Russian troops still based in 
Lithuania left their barracks on Aug. 31, ac- 
cording to Reuters news agency. The 30 
joined the last 300 soldiers preparing to leave 
the country. 


The withdrawal had seemed in doubt after 


Russian Foreign Minister Andrei Kozyrev _ 


threatened on Aug. 18 to halt the pull-back, 
demanding that Lithuania sign a formal agree- 
ment on withdrawal. Lithuania had reportedly 
been insisting that such an agreement should 
commit Russia to paying damages of 
US$143,000 million, to compensate for So- 


viet occupation. Kozyrev wamed that Russia © 


would act “swiftly and decisively” if its troops 
were intimidated. However, an Aug. 30 deal 
deferred discussion of damages and cleared 
the way for the troop withdrawal. 

Wi Last article p. 39524; reference article p. R115. 


EUROPEAN 
COMMUNITIES 


Collapse of exchange rate 
mechanism 


The exchange rate mechanism (ERM) of the 
European Monetary System (EMS) effec- 
tively collapsed on Aug. 2. While EMS struc- 
tures (first set up in March 1979—see p. 
30010-11) remained intact, European Com- 
munity (EC) finance ministers and central 
bank governors agreed after a two-day emer- 
gency meeting to allow currencies to fluctuate 
within a broad band of 15 per cent either side 
of their central rates, rather than within the 
existing 2.25 per cent band for “strong” cur- 
rencies or the 6 per cent band for the Spanish 
and Portuguese currencies. Only the German 
and Netherlands governments, in a bilateral 


hd 
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agreement, committed themselves to the nar- 
row band. 


The ERM, recently the target of repeated attacks 
from currency speculators, was seen by the Finan- 


cial Times of Aug. 31 as “no longer capable of 


dealing with the pressure of deregulated interna- 
tional currency dealing”. Since September 1992, 
when sterling and the Italian lira left the ERM [see 
pp. 39080-81], the ERM had been realigned in 
November 1992 and in January/February and May 
1993 [see pp. 39206; 39290; 39483]. 


Background to ERM decision - Interest 
rate policies and pressure on franc 
and other currencies 


The immediate crisis had been set off when, 
despite serious speculative pressure, on the 
French franc in particular, the (German) Bun- 
desbank council decided on July 29, at its last 
meeting before the summer recess, not to re- 
duce its main interest rate. © 


The July 29 decision retained the German discount 
tate of 6.75 per cent, as set on July 1 (and confirmed 
when the Bundesbank met again on Aug. 26) when 
it was cut from 7.25 percent, although the Lombard 
rate (also cut on July 1, from 8.5 to 8.25 per cent) 
was reduced to 7.75 per cent on July 29. The 
Bundesbank’s 28-day securities repurchase rate 
had been cut on July 21 from 7.28 to 7.15 per cent 
and on July 28 to 6.95 per cent (and was reduced 
further on Aug. 3 to 6.8 per cent). [For previous cuts 
in discount rate and Lombard rate, in April, see p. 
39434.] 


The Bundesbank’s apparent “snub to France”, as 
described by the Independent of July 30, reflected 
conflicting German and French economic priori- 
ties. The German preoccupation with high domes- 
tic inflationary pressures and money supply growth 
provoked Le Monde of Aug. 3 to write that “the 
whole of Europe is paying today for the errors 
committed by the Bonn government in its imple- 
mentation of the German unification process”. The 
French sought lower interest rates (and had cut the 
French intervention rate from 7.5 to 7.25 per cent 
on June 14 and to 7 per cent on June 21—see pp. 
39434; 39483 for earlier reductions), in order to 
boost the economy and reduce unemployment. In 
late June French Economy Minister Edmond AI- 
phandéry had suggested a Franco-German meeting 
to. consider joint interest rate cuts, but this was 
rejected by German Finance Minister Theo Waigel. 


In defence of the policy of the franc fort-(“strong 
franc”), however, the Bank of France (central bank) 
had been forced to intervene to support the franc on 
July 9, for the first time in nearly five months. By 
mid-July the Bundesbank and other ERM central 
banks had also intervened in support of the franc 
and of the Danish krone and Belgian franc; the 
Danish and Belgian central banks increased their 
interest rates in a bid to reduce speculation on their 
currencies. The Spanish peseta and Portuguese es- 
cudo came under pressure by July 22, despite hav- 
ing been among the strongest currencies in the 
system a week earlier. On July 23 the French and 
German central banks issued a joint statement of 
support for the franc. The July 29 Bundesbank 
decision precipitated renewed heavy selling of 


» weak ERM currencies. The Bundesbank and other 


ERM central banks spent DM 50-70,000 million on 
July 30 defending the French and Belgian francs 


and Danish krone, which nevertheless all ended the 
day at or near their ERM floors. 

With the Aug. 2 decision, and the abandonment of 
efforts to keep the ERM currencies within their 
former tight bands, the Belgian franc recovered on 
Aug. 4 but the French franc fell against the deutsche 
mark, remaining throughout August below its for- 
mer ERM floor of DM 1.00=F 3.4305, and hitting 
a low of F/3.5490 on Aug. 16 (its lowest level 
against the mark since 1949). 


Repercussions for EMU: 


The ERM crisis in the EMS represented a 
serious setback for EC economic and mone- 
tary union (EMU). 

The Aug. 2 decision was described in a joint state- 
ment by former French President Valéry Giscard 
d’Estaing and former German Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt (“founding fathers” of the EMS) as 
“clearly in contradiction of the pursuit of European 
monetary union... . [which] has for the last 25 years 
been a constant objective of Franco-German pol- 
icy”. 

On Aug. 2 (when the UK also completed ratifica- 
tion of the Maastricht Treaty on European Union— 
see p. 39574) UK Prime Minister John Major said 
that the Maastricht timetable for EMU was now 
“totally unrealistic”. Wim Kok, the Netherlands 
Finance Minister, doubted that 1997 was a plausi- 
ble date for the formation of a single currency. 
Waigel maintained, however, that the next stage of 
EMU could start in January 1994 as scheduled. The 
EC Commission, after an emergency meeting on 
Aug. 6, conceded that the crisis had “weakened the 
credibility of European construction”. 


Moves to repair Franco-German alliance 


On Aug. 26 German Chancellor Helmut Kohl 
and French Prime Minister Edouard Balladur 
met in Bonn, (Foreign Ministers Klaus Kinkel 
and Alain Juppé having met in Dresden two 
days earlier). Kohl restated his commitment 
to the Franco-German alliance as the driving 
force of European integration. 


For the first time Kohl declared that Germany as 
well as France had “problems” with the so-called 
Blair House agreement reached by the EC and USA 
in November 1992 on agricultural subsidies [see 
pp. 39176-77]. According to the Guardian of July 
27, Kohl “in effect demanded modifications to the 
deal to meet French objections”. 


Ban on CIS aluminium imports 


On Aug. 9 the EC imposed import quotas to 
protect EC aluminium manufacturers from 
“serious injury” from imports from the Com- 
monwealth of Independent States (CIS), 
where low energy and labour prices and lower 
environmental standards kept production 
costs down. 


WB Last article p. 39574; reference article pp. R130-32. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
Death of deportee 
Joy Gardner, 40, died on Aug. 1, four days 


after collapsing during a struggle with five 
police officers at her home in north London as 
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they sought to enforce a deportation order 
returning her to Jamaica. 


A Home Office letter reached her lawyer shortly 
after the police dawn raid, notifying the rejection 
of her appeal to be allowed to remain in the UK on 
compassionate grounds. She had originally entered 
the UK (where her mother lived) on a six-month 
visitor’s permit in 1987, and since then had had a 
child, anda short-lived marriage witha UK citizen. 


Her family claimed that police had restrained her 
forcibly, using not only a body belt with handcuffs, 
but also adhesive tape, which had suffocated her. 
A post mortem carried out on behalf of the family 
found that she had died of hypoxia (lack of oxygen 
to the brain). 


On Aug. 3 the Commissioner of the Metropolitan 
Police stopped the use of a special deportations unit 
involved in the case and suspended three of its 
officers. Five days later the Home Office an- 
nounced a review of all procedures used in depor- 
tation cases requiring arrest. 


Minister in contempt of court over 
1991 deportation 


The House of Lords ruled on July 27 that 
former Home Secretary Kenneth Baker had 
been in contempt of court in his official ca- 
pacity when he failed in May 1991 to comply 
with an injunction blocking the deportation of 
an asylum seeker from Zaire [see p. 38688]. 
Baker was not, however, found personally 
guilty. The Home Office was ordered to pay 
the costs of the case. 


WB Last article p. 39572; reference article pp. R127-28. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


Attack on Sinn Féin politician 


The banned loyalist Ulster Freedom Fighters 
(UFF) claimed responsibility for an attack on 
Aug. 8 on the north Belfast home of Bobby 
Lavery, a Sinn Féin councillor, in which his 
21-year-old son Sean was shot dead. 


Bobby Lavery had survived a bomb attack un- 
scathed the previous month; his brother Martin had 
been shot dead in December 1992. At least 14 Sinn 
Féin members had been killed by loyalists over the 
last three years. 


Allegations concerning IRA leadership 


A programme in Central Television’s Cook 
Report series, broadcast on Aug. 24, alleged 
that Martin McGuinness, a leading member of 
the Sinn Féin party executive, was in charge 
of the Irish Republican Army (IRA) and that 
he was “Britain’s number one terrorist”. The 
following day McGuinness described the pro- 
gramme’s allegations as “scurrilous” and “to- 
tally untrue” and declared that he was not a 
member of the IRA. 


Bl Last article p. 39526; reference article p. R128. 
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GERMANY 


Social spending cuts - 1994 
budget 


On Aug. 11 Finance Minister Theo Waigel 
published draft legislation providing for 
DM|21,000 million in social spending cuts in 
1994 and cuts of DM]27,000 million and 
DM|29,000 million in 1995 and 1996 
(US$1.00=DM|1.6863 as at Aug. 16, 1993). 


Measures included cutting unemployment benefit 
and social security payments, curbing child allow- 
ances, abolishing “bad weather” payments to build- 
ing workers, shortening the payment period for 
money paid to ethnic Germans settling in Germany 
from 15 to six months, and reducing spending on 
job creation schemes. These cuts had been agreed 
by the governing coalition in late June; they were 
followed by interest rate cuts on July 1 [see p. 
39611). 

On July 13 the government had presented its 
draft 1994 budget providing for expenditure 
of DM|478,400 million and a deficit, of 
DMJ67,500 million (only marginally below 
the 1993 figure). The deficit was scheduled to 
fall to DM|38,000 million by 1997. The 
budget included the DM|21,000 million sav- 
ings outlined above. 

In July western German unemployment rose to 
2,300,000 (7.5 per cent of the total workforce), an 
increase of 27 per cent on July 1992. Eastern Ger- 
man unemployment rose to 1,170,000 (15.3 per 
cent), excluding a similar number on retraining and 
work creation programmes. 

Kohl-Scharping meeting 

On Aug. 23 Chancellor Helmut Kohl held a 
private meeting with Social Democrat chair 
Rudolf Scharping, fuelling speculation that 
the two parties might seek to form a “grand 
coalition” following the general election due 
in 1994. 


Espionage arrests 


The Federal Prosecutors’ office on Aug. 1 
confirmed the arrest in Germany of the lead- 
ing spy in the so-called “Topaz” ring, which 
had operated between 1979 and 1989 at 
NATO’s Brussels headquarters and allegedly 
transmitted to the former East German secret 
service (Stasi) more than 10,000 secret docu- 
ments. Other suspected Topaz agents were 
also arrested in Brussels. The ringleader’s 
name was later given as Rainer Rupp, while 
that of his British wife who was arrested at the 
same time was Christine-Ann Rupp. 


Wi Last article pp. 39572-73; reference article pp. R109-10. 


FRANCE 
Legislation affecting 
immigration 


The government’s proposals for legislation on 
immigration moved forward with the entry 
into effect of the new nationality law, on July 


22, and of the law increasing police powers 
against illegal immigrants, on Aug. 11. How- 
ever, it suffered a setback on Aug. 13 when 
the Conseil constitutionnel (constitutional 
council) rejected eight out of 51 articles of the 
bill designed to curb the number of immi- 
grants, which had received its first reading in 
June [see p. 39527] and its second during July. 


Charles Pasqua, Minister of State for the Interior 
and Administrative Reform in the centre-right gov- 
ernment of Prime Minister Edouard Balladur, com- 
plained on Aug. 15 of what he described as a 
“politically motivated” decision by the Conseil 
constitutionnel, which was presided over by Robert 
Badinter, a former Justice Minister and a close 
friend of (socialist) President Francois Mitterrand. 
Among the articles which the Conseil rejected, on 
the grounds that foreigners would be denied funda- 
mental rights which should be available to anyone 
on French soil, was that banning foreign students 
from bringing their spouses and children to France, 
that allowing local mayors to forbid suspected 
“marriages of convenience” between foreigners 
and French citizens, and that automatically pre- 
venting anyone expelled from retuming to France 
for a year. 


The nationality bill [see p. 39477] had been ap- 
proved by both houses of parliament at its second 
reading during June; it had then been submitted to 
the Conseil constitutionnel by socialist (PS) and 
communist (PCF) senators and deputies, but on 
July 20 the Conseil constitutionnel had found it to 
be essentially in conformity with the Constitution 
(although two minor articles were rejected). 

The bill increasing police powers against illegal 
immigrants, given its first National Assembly read- 
ing in June [see p. 39527], had completed its pas- 
sage through parliament in July. It too had been 
submitted by opposition parliamentarians to the 
Conseil constitutionnel, which approved the law on 
Aug. 5 while warning that the generalized use of 
identity checks would be “incompatible with re- 
spect for individual liberty”. 

On the night of Aug. 15-16 an African drowned 
when he leapt into the river Seine in Paris; police 
had asked him to accompany them to the police 
station when he was only able to show them a 
photocopy of identity papers naming him as André 
Nkala, 29, born in Zaire. 

On Sept. 1 Balladur said that if necessary his 
government would seek a limited amendment 
of the Constitution in order to strengthen con- 
trols against asylum seekers, although he 
hoped that this could be done through parlia- 
ment rather than by referendum. The move 
was reported as threatening what had so far 
been the harmonious “cohabitation” of Bal- 
ladur and Mitterrand. 


Measures to reduce unemployment 


On Aug. 19 Labour Minister Michel Giraud 
announced a five-year plan to reduce unem- 
ployment—which stood at 11.7 per cent in 
July -by reducing taxes on employers and 
increasing labour market flexibility, while 
maintaining social benefits. 

Among the measures was the transfer from em- 
ployers to the government of social security 
charges for low-paid workers, and employers’ ex- 
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emption from payment of social security taxes for 
up to five years for the first three additional workers 


Government, employers and unions had agreed on 
July 23 to inject F[25,000 million annually into 
Unedic, the unemployment benefit body. Unem- 


ployment benefits would be cut by F/4,600 million 


annually, while the government would for the first 
time contribute F]10,000 million. Unedic had accu- 
mulated debts of F|30,000 million [see also p. 
39024]. 


On July 28 a spending package had been an- 
nounced, using F|70,000 million of the F|110,000 
million raised by the “Balladur bonds” issue 
launched in June [see pp. 39477; 39528] to provide 
funds for businesses and to invest in regional 
schools and colleges. (US$1.00=F|6.012 as at Aug. 
2, 1993.) 


i Last article p. 39571; reference article pp. R107-08. 


SPAIN 
Anti-ETA movement 


A peace movement opposed to the Basque 
separatist organization ETA gained momen- 
tum during August in the Basque country and 
Catalonia. 

ETA’s July 5 kidnapping and holding to ransom of 
Julio Iglesias Zamora, the head of the family owned 
Ikusi engineering company, had given impetus toa 
rapidly expanding campaign among Basques 
against ETA and against terrorism. Thousands of 


peace supporters, wearing small blue ribbons (the © 


symbol of the campaign and for Zamora’s release), 
joined demonstrations on Aug. 13-14 in San Se- 
bastian which coincided with the city’s annual fi- 
esta. Subsequent clashes with ETA supporters in 
the city on Aug. 14-15 resulted in 80 people being 


injured, six of them seriously, and 30 arrests after 


a night of rioting. 

Similar violent clashes between ETA supporters 
(sporting green ribbons) and peace supporters dur- 
ing festivities in the Basque port city of Bilbao on 
Aug. 20 resulted in 16 arrests and a police officer 
being seriously injured. Bilbao’s city council was 
criticized for not using the festival publicly to en- 
dorse the peace process, as had their counterparts 
in San Sebastian. 


Four bombs were planted in the Catalan capital 
Barcelona on Aug. 15-16, allegedly by ETA (the 


first ETA attacks since shortly before the 1992 — 


Olympic Games hosted by the city). One bomb was 
deactivated but two others went off in crowded 
restaurants, injuring five people, one seriously. In 
response, hundreds of thousands of people in Bar- 
celona and throughout Catalonia wore blue ribbons 
on Aug. 20; they were joined by the former Presi- 
dent of the USA, George Bush, who was there on 
holiday. 

ETA extortion ring 


In a co-ordinated action French and 
police on Aug. 6 arrested a total of eight 
suspected members of an ETA extortion ring 


including its leader, Carlos Almorza Arrieta, ~ 


who was arrested in Paris. 


All were accused of blackmailing 30 Basque com- 
panies over the previous year in order to collect 
over 1,000 million ptas in “revolutionary taxes” to 
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finance ETA operations; some 15,000,000 ptas 
were reportedly recovered (US$1.00=141.759 ptas 
as at Aug. 2, 1993). 


El Pais of Aug. 17 reported that the police believed 


_ that Zamora’s family had agreed a 500 million pta 


ransom with ETA, to be paid in stages, to effect the 
industrialist’s release. 
New ETA leadership 


El Pais of Aug. 22 reported that a new ETA 
leadership was now based in Paris, under the 
protection of radical left-wing groups which 
were not identified. It named the leaders as 
Ignacio Gracia, Félix Lopez, Armando Rivero 
Tormo and Felipe San Epifanio. 

Fires 

Major fires destroyed some 5,000 hectares of 
forest along the Mediterranean coast on Aug. 
7-11. The worst affected regions were Cata- 
lonia, Valencia and Andalucia. The road from 
the city of Valencia to the capital, Madrid, was 
impassable for five hours on Aug. 7 due to fire 
hazards. Police blamed arsonists for the worst 
of the fires, including 500 hectares of oak and 
pine destroyed in the Huetor-Santillan na- 
tional park near the city of Granada, but failed 
to give details. 


Wi Lastarticle pp. 39570-71; reference article pp. R123-124. 


PORTUGAL 
Immigration law 


‘An extraordinary session of the Assembly of 


the Republic, called on Aug. 5 by an emer- 
gency meeting of the Council of Ministers, 
approved on Aug. 19 the first reading of a bill 
aiming to restrict drastically the right of po- 
litical asylum for refugees. 


The proposed legislation, supported by the ruling 
centre-right Social Democratic Party (PSD) and the 
right-wing Democratic Social Centre (CDS), was 
opposed by socialists and communists, who ac- 
cused Prime Minister Anibal Cavaco Silva of 
“xenophobia”. The extraordinary session was 
called after President Mario Soares, who criticized 
the bill as excessively restrictive, had vetoed earlier 
proposed legislation on the grounds not only of its 
content but also of the manner—by government 
decree—in which it was to become law. 


Lowering of legal age for employment 


A government decree with effect from Aug. 
4, lowering the minimum age of employment 
to 14, drew a strong response from trade un- 
ions, which claimed that it violated the recom- 
mendations of the International Labour 
Organization (ILO). Public response was also 
immediate and hostile, despite the fact that the 
use of child labour was fairly widespread in 
the country. 

Under the initiative, young people aged between 14 


and 18 were not allowed to work for more than 
seven hours a day and for more than 35 hours per 


~ . week, It was also stipulated that the work should be 


limited to simple tasks to ensure that it was not 
physically or mentally taxing. 


According to government calculations 30,000 mi- 
nors were currently working, but the trade unions 
put the figure at five times this amount. Northem 
regions were most accustomed to using child la- 
bour especially in textiles and shoe manufacturing. 
WH Last articles pp. 39528; 39575; reference article pp. 
R119-120. 


ITALY 
Approval of electoral reform 


The Senate and the Chamber of Deputies, on 
Aug. 3 and 4 respectively, approved legisla- 
tion regulating elections to the Chamber (the 
lower house). Voting was 128 to 29 with 59 
abstentions in the Senate and 287 to 78 with 
153 abstentions in the Chamber. The reform 
followed an April referendum approving a 
new electoral system for the Senate [see p. 
39430]. 


As approved, three-quarters of the 630 seats in the 
Chamber would be directly elected by a simple 
majority of votes in each constituency. The remain- 
der would be elected by proportional repre- 
sentation, candidates requiring at least 4 per cent of 
votes nationally to win representation. Polling 
would be ona single day rather than in two rounds. 
Deputies could serve an unlimited number of terms 
(contrary to an earlier amendment—see p. 39529). 
Differences over another amendment reserving 25 
seats for representatives of overseas Italians had 
still to be resolved. 


Elections were not expected until spring 1994, 
since new constituency boundaries had to be 
drawn. 

Lifting of Craxi’s immunity 


A large majority of deputies voted on Aug. 4 
to permit magistrates to investigate Bettino 
Craxi, a former Prime Minister who had been 
secretary-general of the Socialist Party (PSI) 
until February [see pp. 39337-38], in connec- 
tion with four corruption cases. Requests to 
search his home and offices and to freeze a 
Swiss bank account were granted. In six con- 
troversial votes in April [see pp. 39430-31] 
the Chamber of Deputies had lifted his immu- 
nity only on two lesser charges. 


Forest fires 


Sardinia and to a lesser extent the Italian Riviera, 
Tuscany, Umbria and the island of Capri were 
devastated by forest fires during August. Civil de- 
fence authorities estimated that over 80 per cent 
were started deliberately, according to the Inde- 
pendent of Aug. 19, often by local peasants seeking 
work in firefighting and replanting, as well as for 
insurance reasons or to overcome restrictions on 
the usage of areas designated as nature reserves. 


Mafia investigations 


Mafia arrests during August included: (i) those in 
Calabria on Aug. 7 of two suspected leaders of the 
Calabrian Mafia (’Ndrangheta)—Antonio Nirta, 
74, and Girolamo Costanzo, 42; (ii) that in Ticino, 
Switzerland, on Aug. 13 of Antonio Messina, 47, 
who was a member of the Sicilian Corleonesi Mafia 
and had already been sentenced in absentia to 18 
years’ imprisonment; (iii) that on a yacht off the 
island of Capri on Aug. 13 of Felice Maniero, 38, 
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who was wanted for Mafia association and drug 
trafficking; and (iv) that in Rome on Aug. 18 of 
Natale Badalamenti, who was wanted for Mafia 
conspiracy and murder [for his uncle’s sentencing 
in the “Pizza connection” case see p. 35592]. 

At the end of July Antonino Gioe, a Cosa Nostra 
(Sicilian Mafia) boss arrested in March, hanged 
himself in his cell. He was suspected of involve- 
ment in the May 1992 assassination of Giovanni 
Falcone [see pp. 38895-96]. 


Wi Last article p. 39573; reference article pp- R113-14. 


TURKEY 
Continued fighting in south-east 


Unconfirmed reports in mid-August esti- 
mated that some 1,015 people had been killed 
in fighting in the south-east since the unilat- 
eral truce announced by the Kurdistan Work- 
ers’ Party (PKK) in May [see pp. 39483; 
39530; 39573]. On Aug. 26 the Interior Min- 
istry claimed that at least 1,000 PKK rebels 
were known to have died in the previous six 
to eight weeks. 


Attacks on civilians caught in the fighting contin- 
ued unabated. On Aug. 4 Kurdish guerrillas killed 
20 civilian passengers and wounded another 10 
after ambushing two minibuses near Bitlis, in the 
south-east. 


Abduction of foreign nationals 


Kurdish guerrillas intensified their campaign 
against foreign tourists, despite the widely 
publicized release on Aug. 10 and 11 of an 
Australian, a Briton, and four French tourists 
who had been abducted in July. On Aug. 15 
two Germans and a New Zealander were ab- 
ducted by PKK rebels operating in the east. 
An Italian and three Swiss nationals were 
kidnapped on Aug. 21. 


On Aug. 17 the PKK’s political wing, the 
National Liberation Front of Kurdistan 
(ERNK), warned foreign tourists visiting 
western Turkey that they could become the 
target of fresh attacks. On Aug. 20 six foreign 
tourists were among 18 people injured in a 
bomb explosion in the resort of Kusadasi on 
the Aegean coast. On Aug. 25 six German 
tourists were wounded in a grenade attack in 
Istanbul. 


Reports in mid-August said that security forces had 
been implicated in the abduction and murder of 
several journalists covering the conflict in the 
south-east. 


New head of central bank 


Bulent Gultekin was appointed governor of 
the Central Bank on Aug. 26 to replace Rusdu 
Saracoglu who resigned in July [see p. 
39574]. Gultekin’s appointment came amid 
heavy intervention by the central bank to de- 
fend the lira, which came under pressure from 
speculators anticipating a further depreciation 
in its value following Saracoglu’s resignation. 
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Unveiling of export measures 


A new package of measures, estimated to be 
worth US$600 million, to support exports and 
aimed at boosting economic growth, was un- 
veiled by the government on Aug. 20; the 
1993 export target was US$17,000 million. 
Exports in the first six months of 1993 were 
US$7,150 million, or only 4.3 per cent higher than 
in the corresponding period in 1992, whereas im- 
ports rose by 31.4 per cent to US$13,696 million. 
The foreign trade deficit thus rose 83.2 per cent to 
US$6,545 million. 

New party 


A new political party, the New Horizon Party 
(YUP), was established on Aug. 26. 


Relations with Switzerland and Jordan 


On Aug. 24 Turkey announced the expulsion 
of the Swiss ambassador and two other Swiss 
diplomats (who left on Aug. 31), and recalled 
its ambassador to Switzerland, in reprisal for 
a Swiss demand for the lifting of the diplo- 
matic immunity of the Turkish ambassador to 
Switzerland, so that he could be questioned in 


MIDDLE EAST 


Announcement of secret 
PLO-Israeli agreement 


It was announced on Aug. 30 that Israel and 
the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) 
had secretly negotiated a draft peace agree- 
ment. Developments from the time of the 
announcement until the signing of the agree- 
ment on Sept. 13 and subsequent events will 
be covered in the September News Digest. 
The article below describes events which oc- 
curred before the Aug. 30 disclosure. 


Agreement to establish 
Jordanian-Palestinian committees 


Jordan and the PLO agreed in mid-July to 
form a series of committees to deliberate on 
the links between Jordan and the occupied 
territories during any future interim period of 
Palestinian rule. The agreement was widely 
perceived as a formula aimed at helping to 
break the deadlock in the Palestinian delega- 
tion’s negotiations with Israel. The Middle 
East Economic Digest of July 23 said that the 
committees might constitute the basis for fu- 
ture federated ministries. 


The agreement was reached after a meeting in 
Amman, the Jordanian capital, between King 
Hussein of Jordanand Yassir Arafat, the PLO chair. 
The six committees, to comprise Jordanian and 
PLO officials and Palestinians from the West Bank 
and the Gaza Strip, would deal with (i) the status of 
Jerusalem; (ii) refugees; (iii) borders and security; 
(iv) economic co-operation; (v) water; and (vi) law. 


connection with the death of a Kurdish dem- 
onstrator in June [see pp. 39530; 39574]. 


King Hussein of Jordan held talks with Presi- 
dent Suleyman Demirel during an official 
visit on Aug. 1-3. 

Wi Last article pp. 39573-74; reference article pp. R125-26. 


IN BRIEF 


ARMENIA: Serzhik Sarkissian, a member of both 
the Armenian Supreme Council (legislature) and 
the parliament of the disputed enclave of Nagorny 
Karabakh, was appointed on Aug. 21 as Minister 
of Defence, replacing Vazgen Manoukian, who had 
left office on health grounds. 


EBRD: Jacques de Larosiére, 63, governor of the 
Banque de France since 1987 and managing direc- 
tor of the International Monetary Fund in 1978-87, 
was on Aug. 18 elected as president of the Euro- 
pean Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
(EBRD) for a four-year term, and was to take up 
the post on Sept. 27. Jacques Attali, who resigned 
as EBRD president in July [see p. 39575], returned 


Tour by US Secretary of State 


US Secretary of State Warren Christopher 
toured the Middle East in early August. Denis 
Ross, the US “special co-ordinator” for the 
Middle East peace talks, had visited the region 
in mid-July. 

The focus of the Christopher tour was to have been 
the draft statement of principles drawn up by the 
USA at the close of the 10th round of Middle East 
peace talks held in Washington in June [see p. 
39532]. However, in the event his visit to Israel, 
Egypt, Syria, Jordan and Lebanon was largely 
dominated by the repercussions of Israel’s late-July 
bombardment of southern Lebanon [see pp. 39575- 
76]. In terms of the overall peace process the visit 
achieved little. 


Growing divisions within Palestinian 
leadership 


Deep divisions within the mainstream Pales- 
tinian leadership over control of the peace 
negotiations emerged during August. 


The dispute erupted publicly on Aug. 8 when three 
members of the Palestinian negotiating team from 
the occupied territories (as opposed to Tunis-based 
PLO figures), overall co-ordinator Faisal Husseini, 
spokesperson Hanan Ashrawi and Saeb Erakat, 
threatened to resign from the negotiating team. 
They argued that PLO chair Arafat had frequently 
disregarded the negotiating team in his recent com- 
munications with Warren Christopher, and had of- 
fered too many concessions. Their discontent 
focused on proposals for an interim Palestinian 
entity in the Gaza Strip and the West Bank town of 
Jericho (the so-called “Gaza-Jericho first” option), 
which were gaining increasing currency. In particu- 
lar, they complained that Arafat and the PLO lead- 
ership appeared to have agreed that the status of 
Jerusalem would be discussed with Israel only in 
the very final stages of the negotiating process. 
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to his former post as a member of the Council of 


State, France’s most senior administrative court. 
FINLAND: On Aug. 1 Seppo K@aridinen was ap- 
pointed Trade and Industry Minister in place of 
fellow Centre Party (KESK) member Pekka 
Tuomisto, who had been appointed head of the state 
pensions insurance body. 


GREECE: Ex-King Constantine of Greece, in ex- 


ile since 1967 and who last visited Greece in 1981, 
arrived at Salonica on Aug. 9 for a two-week pri- 
vate visit with his family, and embarked on a tour 
of the Greek islands. Among those critical of the 
visit was the leader of the opposition, former Prime 
Minister Andreas Papandreou, who called it “a 
great provocation” and said on Aug. 10 that Con- 
stantine should not have been permitted to enter the 
country. 


NETHERLANDS: Neo-Nazi symbols and slo- 


gans were sprayed on 150-200 gravestones at the 


war cemetery in Nijmegen on Aug. 11, while on 
Aug. 26 it was reported that 25 Jewish graves in the 
south-western town of Middelburg had also been 
daubed with neo-Nazi slogans, in an attack claimed 
by the Nazi Front of Zeeland. 


The significance of the seemingly intractable issue 
of Jerusalem had been reinforced in early July, 
when the city’s deputy mayor, Avraham Kahila, 
had unveiled a set of unofficial statistics which 
showed that as a result of Israel’s aggressive settle- 
ment policy, Israelis outnumbered Palestinians in 
Israeli-annexed East Jerusalem. Kahila contended 
that there were some 160,000 Jews in the sector, 
compared with 155,000 Muslim and Christian Ar- 
abs. 


Husseini, Ashwari and Erakat withdrew their threat - 


to resign after detailed discussions with PLO lead- 
ers in Tunis on Aug. 9. According to reports of the 
meeting, the PLO agreed to include the negotiating 
team more closely in the decision-making process. 
The PLO also reportedly agreed to place the issue 
of Jerusalem on the agenda at all stages of the 
negotiations. 

On Aug. 12 Arafat announced that Husseini, 
Ashwari and five other members of the Pales- 
tinian negotiating team had been accepted as 


full PLO members. Israel had long insisted ~ 


that it would not enter into direct negotiations 
with the PLO; consequently, the Israeli gov- 
ernment’s decision not to question the future 
of the peace talks over the substance of Ara- 
fat’s announcement was claimed by Palestini- 
ans to indicate Israeli de facto recognition of 
the PLO. 


A new source of dissension emerged on Aug. 
22 when Mahmoud Darwish resigned from 
the PLO’s 18-member executive committee. 
According to commentators, Darwish re- 


signed because he was opposed to Palestinian . 


concessions being offered during the 

negotiations, and in protest at the PLO’s fi- 
nancial crisis. The following day Shafiq al- 
Hut, the long-serving PLO representative in 
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Lebanon, also resigned from the executive 
committee in protest at concessions. Also on 
Aug. 23 Munir Maqdah, commander of Ara- 
fat’s al-Fatah forces in Lebanon, issued a call 


_ for Arafat’s resignation as PLO chair. 


Agreement on return of Palestinian 
deportees 

On Aug. 15, the 395 Palestinians deported 
from Israel in December 1992 [see pp. 39224- 
25] unanimously approved an Israeli offer for 
187 of them to return in September and the 
Test to follow in December. 


I Last article pp. 39532-33. 


JORDAN 


Dissolution of legislature - 
Announcement of multi-party 
elections ; 


On Aug. 4 King Hussein issued a royal decree 
dissolving the 80-member House of Repre- 
sentatives (the lower house of the bicameral 
National Assembly), the country’s 11th par- 
liament, which had been elected in late 1989 
on a non-party basis [see p. 37052]. The King 
announced that the country’s first multi-party 
elections to the House in some 37 years would 
take place on Nov. 8 [see p. 39027 for passage 
of legislation in July 1992 permitting the for- 
mation of political parties]. 


'.Changes in voting law 
King Hussein announced a number of “tem- 


porary changes” to the country’s voting laws 
in a televised speech delivered on Aug. 17. 


The November elections, he announced, would be 
based on a system of one-person, one vote. Under 
the outgoing slate system, electors had been permit- 
ted to cast as many votes as there were members in 
the constituency. According to some commenta- 
tors, the change was intended to curb the strength 
of the Muslim Brotherhood, the largest bloc in the 
outgoing parliament. 


Most of the country’s 20 legal political parties 


threatened to boycott the poll and to take legal . 


action against the government for introducing the 
changes to the voting law without parliamentary 
consultation. 

Ban on “mosque politics” 


The Middle East Economic Digest of Aug. 8 
reported that the government had “banned 
preachers from talking about politics in 
mosques”. The report cited a government of- 
ficial as saying that “mosques should not be 
used for electioneering purposes and inflam- 
matory political speeches”. 

Plot to assassinate King 


The government announced on Aug. 16 that 
it had detained 10 men for plotting to assassi- 
nate King Hussein. 

The plot had been discovered in April when six 


_. military cadets from Muta University were arrested 


for planning to assassinate the King during a gradu- 
ation ceremony in June. Four members of the out- 


lawed Islamic Liberation Party were subsequently 
arrested for backing the plot. 


Execution of Israeli spies 


Two Jordanian army officers were executed 
on Aug. 14 after being convicted of spying for 
Israel. 


Visits to Qatar and Turkey 


Crown Prince Hassan visited Qatar on Aug. 
8-9 for talks with senior officials. The visit 
was the first by a senior Jordanian to the Gulf 
since the Gulf crisis. 


King Hussein paid an official visit to Turkey on 
Aug. 1-2 for talks with President Suleyman 
Demirel and Prime Minister Tansu Ciller. Turkish 
Foreign Minister Hikmet Cetin had visited Jordan 
in late July, the first such visit for 13 years. 


Wi Last article p. 39576; reference article pp. R139-40. 


LEBANON 


Deployment of Lebanese 
troops in south 


In early August regular Lebanese army units 
were deployed in southern Lebanon close to 
Israel’s self-declared “security zone”. The 
mobilization of troops in the area for the first 
time since the late 1970s appeared to be part 
of an informal agreement brokered by the 
USA in late July, under which Israel had 
agreed to end its massive bombardment of 
Hezbollah, Palestinian and civilian targets in 
southern Lebanon [see pp. 39575-76]. The 
move was welcomed by Israel and the USA. 


The deployment was carried out on Aug. 9, when 
some 600 troops from the army’s Sth brigade took 
up positions in four towns in Tyre province. The 
towns had previously been under the nominal con- 
trol of the UN Interim Forces in Lebanon (UNI- 
FIL), and deployment was carried out in 
co-ordination with the UNIFIL commanders. 


The Lebanese government and army command re- 
jected allegations that the deployment was aimed 
at curbing the potency of Hezbollah guerrillas 
based in the south. The government emphasized the 
right of the “local resistance” to carry out military 
operations against Israeli forces in the “security 
zone”. Despite such assurances, the Syrian govern- 
ment was reported to have disapproved of the mo- 
bilization which was apparently carried out without 
consultation. The Syrian government was particu- 
larly concerned over the prospect that Lebanese 
troops might become implicated ina fresh outbreak 
of Israeli-Hezbollah fighting. 


Lebanese Prime Minister Rafiq al-Hariri, accom- 
panied by President Elias Hrawi and National As- 
sembly Speaker Nabi Berti, visited Syria on Aug. 
16 for talks with President Hafez al-Assad on the 
deployment. 

Hezbollah attack on Israeli convoys 


There was a brief lull following the July 31 
Israeli-Hezbollah ceasefire, but light shelling 
into and out of the “security zone” recom- 
menced on Aug. 5 and continued sporadically 
throughout the month. On Aug. 17 Hezbollah 
launched a heavy artillery assault on positions 
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of the Israeli-proxy South Lebanon Army 
(SLA) in the zone, drawing retaliatory fire. 


Hezbollah killed nine Israeli soldiers in two 
separate ambushes launched in the “security 
zone” on Aug. 19. In the first attack, seven 
Israeli troops died and two were injured. Israel 
responded immediately with air attacks on 
Hezbollah positions near Baalbek and Janta in 
which two guerrillas died. Following the Is- 
raeli retaliation, Hezbollah carried out a sec- 
ond ambush in the “security zone”, killing a 
further two Israelis. 


The attacks, which produced Israel’s highest death 
toll in Lebanon in eight years, dispelled claims by 
some analysts that Syria had agreed to curb Hezbol- 
lah’s activities as part of the US-brokered “under- 
standings”. 

On Aug. 26 Israel launched air attacks against 
Hezbollah positions around Ain Bouswar. The at- 
tacks, which resulted in few casualties, were carried 
out in response to Hezbollah shelling of SLA posi- 
tions in the “security zone”. 

Arab aid commitments - Visit by Amir 
of Kuwait 


Hariri visited Bahrain, Qatar and Oman on 
Aug. 21-23. During his tour, preceded by a 
brief visit to Egypt and Syria, Hariri secured 
aid pledges of US$54,000,000 to deal with the 
effects of Israel’s July bombardment. Larger 
sums were expected from other Gulf states, 
especially Saudi Arabia, the United Arab 
Emirates and Kuwait. In July the Arab League 
had made a commitment to provide 
US$500,000,000 for reconstruction in south- 
ern Lebanon [see p. 39576]. 


According to a report by a UN humanitarian needs 
assessment mission which visited Lebanon on Aug. 
8-13, the cost of meeting the emergency needs of 
the population affected by the recent shelling was 
estimated at US$29,000,000. 


The Amir of Kuwait, Shaikh Jabir al-Ahmad 
al-Jabir as-Sabah, visited Lebanon on Aug. 
24. The visit was the first to Lebanon by a Gulf 
ruler since 1975. 


Internal affairs 


Reports of Cabinet crisis - Dismissal of 
Afram 


The Middle East Economic Digest of Sept. 10 
reported that Hariri had considered resigning 
as Prime Minister because of negative press 
comments about his performance (which he 
believed to be the result of Cabinet leaks), but 
that the issue had been settled in late August 
following mediation by a Syrian Vice-Presi- 
dent, Abdel Halim Khaddam. Khaddam re- 
portedly provided Hariri with a guarantee that 
he would be allowed to exercise a free hand 
in Lebanese affairs. 


George Afram was dismissed from his post as 
Minister of State on Aug. 11. He was replaced 
by another Maronite Christian, Jean Ubayd. 


Afram’s Cabinet position had been downgraded in 
June when he was removed from control of Water 
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and Electricity Resources after a dispute with Hariri 
over contract awards [see pp. 39533-34]. 


Release of Hamadei 


Abbas Ali Hamadei returned to his native 
Lebanon on Aug. 6, having been deported 
from Germany after serving half of a 13-year 
prison sentence for complicity in the kidnap- 
ping of German citizens in 1987 [see p. 
36046]. 


Hamadei had carried out the kidnappings in an 
attempt to put pressure on the West German gov- 
ernment to release his brother, Mohammed Ali 
Hamadei, who was subsequently sentenced to life 
imprisonment for his role in the hijacking ofa TWA 
jet over Beirut in 1985 [see p. 34130]. In 1989, in 
an attempt to gain the release of the two brothers, 
other members of the Hamadei family kidnapped 
two German aid workers in Lebanon, whom they 
eventually released in June 1992 [see p. 38983]. 


i Last article pp. 39575-76; reference article pp. R140-41. 


IRAQ 


Installation of UN cameras - 
US report on Gulf war 


UN weapons inspectors led by Bill Eckert 
who arrived in late July [see p. 39576], left 
Baghdad on Aug. 5 after successfully install- 
ing monitoring cameras at the Yawm al-Azim 
and Rafah missile sites. 


In July the government had granted permission for 
the installation of the cameras under the terms of a 
compromise agreement reached with the UN 
[ibid.]. None of the cameras were expected to be 
activated before the conclusion of a fresh round of 
technical talks between Iraq and the UN which 
began in New York on Aug. 31 to work out details 
of the agreement. Meanwhile a new team of UN 
weapons inspectors arrived in Baghdad on Aug. 25 
to observe tests at the disputed missile sites. 


A US air attack on a missile site near Mosul, 
north of the 36th parallel, on Aug. 19 was 
denounced by the government as an “unpro- 
voked act of aggression”. 


US report on Gulf war 


A US congressional report on the Gulf war, 
made public on Aug. 16, showed that esti- 
mates of damage inflicted by allied warplanes 
on Iraqi military arsenals had been grossly 
inflated. 


The report said that while original estimates 
claimed that 388 of the 846 tanks belonging to the 
elite Républican Guards had been damaged, only 
166 were in fact destroyed. The number of Iraqi 
naval vessels reported sunk was three times greater 
than the total size of the Iraqi navy. The number of 
Scud missile launchers claimed to have been de- 
stroyed was also four times greater than the total 
launchers deployed. The report concluded that US 
military intelligence was “totally unaware” of the 
majority of Iraq’s efforts to develop nuclear weap- 
ons. 


Estimates of 

sanctions-related fatalities 

Reports in August indicated that the govern- 
ment had intensified diplomatic pressure 
aimed at the complete lifting of UN trade 
sanctions against Iraq. 

The reports came amid fresh Iraqi official figures, 
released in mid-August, of sanctions-related fatali- 
ties which showed that more than 136,190 children 
under the age of five had died in 1991 and 1992. A 
total of 264,738 children, including 170,888 chil- 
dren above five years, were estimated to have died 
in the period up to April 1993. Some 4,067 people, 
more than half of them children under five, were 
said to have died in June alone due to the acute 
shortage of food and medicines. 

Opposition activities 


The opposition Free Iraq Council claimed on 
Aug. 11 that at least 210 military officers and 
civilians, most of them from around President 
Saddam Hussein’s home base of Takrit, had 
recently been arrested on charges of plotting 
an anti-government coup. 

The main Shia opposition party, the Tehran-based 
Supreme Assembly of the Islamic Revolution in 
Iraq (SAIRD), said on Aug. 31 that Defence Minis- 
ter Ali Hasan al-Majid had personally supervised 
the execution of army officers accused of failing to 
crush Shia rebels in the south. The executions were 
said to have taken place at a camp in the Medina 
region of Basra province. In September 1992 sev- 
eral senior military officers involved in operations 
in the south were reported to have been arrested on 
charges of “negligence” [see p. 39115]. 
Opposition parties claimed a significant 
moral victory against the government after 
two senior Iraqi diplomats resigned their posts 
on Aug. 24 and announced their defection to 
the Iraqi National Congress (INC). 

At a press conference in London, Iraq’s ambassa- 
dors to Canada and Tunisia, Hisham Ibrahim al- 
Shawi and Hamed Alwan al-Jabouri respectively, 
said that they had fled to the UK to fight against the 
Iraqi regime’s “reign of terror and misery”. Both 
men were reported to have been granted leave to 
remain in the UK for six months although neither 
had so far been accorded formal political asylum. 


Reacting to the defections on Aug. 26 the 
organ of the ruling Ba’ath Party, ath-Thawra, 
denounced the ex-envoys as “bankrupt cast- 
offs”. In a statement issued the same day 
Saddam Hussein praised the predominantly 
Sunni Jabour tribe for condemning al-Jabouri, 
a Shia, to death. The Jabour tribe, second only 
to the ruling Takriti clan, was known to have 
declared its loyalty to the regime. 

Relations with Russia 

Official Iraqi reports claiming that Iraq had 
signed agreements with Russia covering 
trade, economic and scientific co-operation 
on Aug. 5 were rejected by the Russian gov- 
ernment. A Russian Foreign Ministry spokes- 
man said on Aug. 6 that recent bilateral talks 
had been limited to the settlement of Iraq’s 
outstanding debts. 

BB Last article pp. 39576-77; reference article pp. R137-38. 
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IRAN 
Dispute over new Cabinet 
President Ali Akbar Rafsanjani suffered his 


first major political setback since being re- 
elected to office in June [see p. 39534], when - 


the Majlis on Aug. 16 refused to endorse the 
re-appointment of Mohsen Nourbakhsh as 
Economic Affairs and Finance Minister. In 
what was regarded as a gesture of defiance, 
Rafsanjani immediately appointed Nour- 
bakhsh as Vice-President in charge of Eco- 
nomic Affairs, and named Nourbakhsh’s 
deputy, Javad Vahaji, as caretaker Finance 
Minister, a position he was entitled to hold for 
three months. 


Nourbakhsh’s failure to win approval from the 
Majlis was widely attributed to what was perceived 
as his mismanagement of an economy recently 
beset by spiralling inflation and a deepening exter- 
nal debt problem [see pp. 39439; 39534]. Deputies 
were said to have been angered by Nourbaksh’s 
preference for pro-Western economic policies and 
by his failure to control payment arrears, leading to 
the rescheduling of short-term foreign debts to the 
tune of US$3,000 million [see p. 39534]. 


On Aug. 20 Rafsanjani told a Friday prayers meet- 
ing that the vote against Nourbakhsh did not repre- 
sent opposition to policies but to the way they were 
implemented. He also rejected speculation that 
some deputies had conspired against him. Refer- 
ring to the appointment of Nourbakhsh as Vice- 
President, Rafsanjani said that it was designed to 
ensure continuity in plans to restructure the econ- 
omy. 


The Majlis vote followed the announcement 
of a Cabinet reshuffle on Aug. 8 in which the 
key portfolios of economy and finance, oil and 
foreign affairs were to remained unchanged. 


Among the new nominations, totalling six, the most 
significant was the naming of Ali Mohammad 
Besharati to replace Hojatolislam Abdollah Nouri 
as Interior Minister. The dismissal of Nouri, re- 
garded as a hardliner, was seen as a concession to 
the moderate-dominated Majlis, and a measure of 
the government’s disquiet with his handling of the 
recent crackdown against Western cultural influ- 
ences [see pp. 39534; 39577]. Besharati, the first 


non-cleric to hold the post, was expected to relax _ 


social controls. Other changes gave greater repre- 
sentation to conservatives known to be close to the 
country’s spiritual leader, Ayatollah Ali Khamenei 


Easing of monetary controls 


The government announced fresh measures 
intended to revive industry and boost con- 
sumer spending by loosening monetary con- 
trols. 

On Aug. 24 the Bank Markazi Jomhouri Islami Iran 


(the central bank) said that it would provide loans 
to importers whose expenses had increased “astro- 


nomically” since the sharp devaluation of the rial ‘ 
[see p. 39439], and would relax rules governing the" 


import of raw materials and spares. The new meas- 
ures were understood to be in response to criticism 
of the tight monetary policies championed by 
Nourbakhsh. 
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Iranian Council of Ministers 


Ali Akbar Vellayati Foreign Affairs 
_ *Ali Mohammad Besharati Interior 

*Javad Vahaji (acting) Economic Affairs 

and Finance 
_ Gholamreza Agazadeh Oil 

*Yahya Ale Ishaq Commerce 

Isa Kalantari Agriculture 

Mohammad Reza Nematzadeh Industry 

Mohammad Hadi Nezhad-Hosseinian 
Heavy Industries 

Hojatolislam Ali Fallahiyan Intelligence 
and Security 

Mohammed Hossein Mahloji Mines and 
Metals 

Namdar Zanganeh Energy 

+Ali Akbar Torkan Roads and Transport 

*Mohammad Forouzandeh Defence and 

_ Logistics 

Gholamreza Foruzesh Jihad for 
Reconstruction ; 

*Abbas Ahmad Akhundi Housing and 
Urban Development 

Mohammed Gharazi Posts, Telephones 
and Telegraphs 

Hossein Kamali Labour and Social Affairs 

Gholamreza Shafei Co-operatives 

*Mohammad Reza Heshemi Golpayegani 
Higher Education 

Mohammad Ali Najafi Education and 
Training 

Hojatolislam Ismail Shostari Justice 

Ali Larijani Culture and Islamic Guidance 

*Ali Reza Marandi Health 

*New appointment. 

+Altered responsibilities. 


Central bank annual report 


The annual report of the Bank Markazi, ap- 
proved on Aug. 3, showed that Iran’s trade 
deficit had fallen to US$1,000 million in the 
financial year ended March 20, 1993, from 
$6,500 million in the previous year. Gross 
domestic product (GDP), however, had 
grown by only 6.3 per cent, compared with 10 
per cent the previous year. Growth in the 
industrial sector grew by 3 per cent, and in the 
agricultural sector by 7.4 per cent. 


Import figures for the 1992-93 financial year 
stood at US$21,000 million, higher than the 
US$17,000 million estimated in mid-April 
[see p. 39439], and in excess of the govern- 
ment’s target of US$20,800 million needed to 
restore Iran’s trade balance. Total exports 
were put at US$20,000 million, higher than 
the US$17,000 million estimated in mid- 
April, with oil revenues accounting for 
US$16,500 million. 
Arrival of Russian submarine - 
Tension with USA 


The delivery at the port of Bandar Abbas of a 

second Russian submarine was officially con- 

firmed on Aug. 8. The first of three Russian- 

made Kilo-class submarines had been 

‘delivered in November 1992 [see also p. 
39214]. 


Tension between Iran and the USA intensified in 
mid-August after the government accused the US 
administration of “bullying policies” for its surveil- 
lance of a Chinese vessel. The USA, which sus- 
pected Iran of developing chemical weapons, 
claimed that the vessel was carrying materials nec- 
essary for the chemical weapons industry. 


i Last article p. 39577; reference article pp. R136-37. 


SAUDI ARABIA 


Announcement of 
membership of Consultative 
Council - Cabinet reforms 


A royal decree published on Aug. 20 an- 
nounced the membership of the 60-strong 
Consultative Council (majlis ash-shoura. No 
date was set for the first meeting of the new 
Council. 


Although the Council had no legislative powers 
and would play only an advisory role, its formation 
was widely regarded as the most important political 
change in the deeply conservative kingdom since it 
achieved statehood in 1932. The appointments 
brought Saudi Arabia into line with other Gulf 
states, including Kuwait, Omanand Bahrain, which 
had taken tentative steps towards increased politi- 
cal participation in the aftermath of the 1990-91 
Gulf crisis. 

A royal decree providing for the creation of a 
Council within six months had been issued in 
March 1992 [see p. 38839]. In September 1992 
King Fahd appointed Shaikh Muhammad ibn Ibra- 
him ibn Jubair as Chair of the Council; a few 
months later Shaikh Abdullah ibn Omar Naseef 
was appointed as Vice-Chair. 

The Council comprised university teachers, gov- 
ernment officials, religious leaders, media figures, 
former military officers and businessmen. All were 
men and none were members of the ruling Al-Saud 
family. 

A royal decree published on Aug. 20 rede- 
fined the organization of the Council of Min- 
isters. Under the new rules the Council’s term 
of office and that of each member was fixed 
at four years. 

i Last article p. 39578; reference article p. R144. 


EGYPT 


Attempted assassination of 
Interior Minister 


Gen. Hussein Mohammed al-Alfi, the Interior 
Minister, narrowly escaped assassination on 
Aug. 18 [for his appointment as Interior Min- 
ister in April 1993 see p. 39438]. Gen. Alfi 
was badly injured when bombs packed with 
ball bearings exploded close to his motorcade 
in central Cairo. 

Five people died in the attack, including two of 
Gen. Alfi’s assailants, and 14 other people were 
injured. According to Interior Ministry officials on 
Aug. 19, two members of the Vanguards of Con- 
quest or so-called New Jihad (Tala’i al-Fath) died 
in the attack. This group was reported to have its 
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roots in the Al Jihad group which had been instru- 
mental in the assassination of President Anwar 
Sadat in 1981. 


Opening of trial of Islamic fundamentalists 


The trial of 53 alleged members of the Tala’i 
al-Fath charged with plotting to overthrow 
the government opened in Cairo on Aug. 15. 


Of the group of 53, seven were being tried in 
absentia and three were reported to be members of 
the armed forces. The principal defendants in- 
cluded Majdi Salim, leader of the organization in 
the Cairo region, and Ayman al-Zawahiri, a noted 
veteran of the civil war in Afghanistan. 

The trial of eight Islamic militants accused of car- 


rying out an attack in Cairo in mid-July opened on 
Aug. 23. 


On Aug. 21 a military court sentenced four mem- 
bers of the Shawgiyun group to death. 


Assassination of police officer - Other violence 


Maj.-Gen. Mohammed Abdel-Hamid 
Ghubara, deputy police chief of Qena prov- 
ince, was assassinated by gunmen on Aug. 7 
near Naga Hammadi; Ghubara’s bodyguard 
and driver also died in the attack. 


The Agence France-Presse news agency reported 
on Aug. 8 that the Islamic League (Gamaat i-Is- 
lami) claimed to have carried out the assassination, 
“to avenge our brothers hanged by the [Mubarak] 
regime”. [For execution of Islamic activists in June 
and July see pp. 39536; 39578.] The group said that 
it would pursue its struggle “whatever the price”. 


A police intelligence officer was shot dead in 
Aswan on Aug. 10. 


A cruise boat carrying tourists down the River Nile 
was attacked on Aug. 16. No-one was injured in the 
attack, the first on a tourist target for several weeks. 


Plot to assassinate President Mubarak 


The Independent of Aug. 31, citing a report in 
the opposition left-wing weekly al-Arabi, re- 
ported that 19 Islamic fundamentalists had 
been secretly imprisoned three months earlier, 
for plotting to assassinate President Hosni 
Mubarak. 


According to the report, at least two of the 19 were 
army officers, one of them from Mubarak’s own 
presidential security guard. All 19 had been 
charged with attempting to overthrow the govern- 
ment and were scheduled to appear before a special 
military court. 


Acquittal of defendants in Mahgoub case 


On Aug. 14 a civilian state security court 
acquitted all 24 of the defendants charged 
with the assassination of Rifaat al-Mahgoub, 
Speaker of the People’s Assembly, in October 
1990 [see pp. 37794-95]. 


Announcing the verdict, the head of the eight-judge 
panel which heard the case said that the 16 defen- 
dants present (the other eight had been tried in 
absentia) had clearly been tortured and thus their 
evidence was inadmissible. However, 10 of the 
defendants were subsequently imprisoned for 
lesser charges, including possession of illegal 
weapons. Those imprisoned included Safwat Ab- 
del-Ghani, a leader of the Gamaat i-Islami. 


Wi Last article p. 39578; reference article pp. R135-36. 
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LIBYA 
Threat of tougher sanctions 


On Aug. 13 the USA, the UK and France 
announced that they had agreed on new, 
tougher sanctions which the UN Security 
Council would be asked to apply to Libya after 
Oct. 1, thereby extending sanctions to oil-re- 
lated, financial and technical sectors, unless 
by that date the Libyan government had com- 
plied fully with UN Security Council Resolu- 
tion 731 (1992) [see p. 38743]. 

Resolution 731 demanded that Libya agree to ex- 
tradite to the USA or the UK the two Libyans 
accused of organizing the 1988 bombing of Pan 
Am flight PA103 over the Scottish town of Lock- 
erbie [see pp. 36409-10]. It also demanded that 
Libya co-operate with the French inquiry into the 
destruction of a UTA aircraft near the Chad-Niger 
border in 1989 [see p. 36910]. In March 1992, when 
Libya failed to comply with Resolution 731, Reso- 
lution 748 (1992) imposed air, arms and diplomatic 
sanctions against Libya [see pp. 38839; 38883-84]. 
The sanctions were renewed in December 1992 and 
in April 1993 [see pp. 39249; 39438]. 

The Libyan government issued a statement on Aug. 
15 which implicitly rejected the Oct. 1 deadline. 
The government repeated its offer to enter into 
discussions with the USA, UK, France and the UN 
over a suitable venue to try the accused. 


Visit by Mubarak 


President Hosni Mubarak of Egypt made an 
unannounced visit to Libya on Aug. 17-18 for 
talks with Libyan revolutionary leader Col. 
Moamer al Kadhafi. The talks centred on the 
Lockerbie crisis. 


BB Last article p. 39488; reference article pp. R141-42. 


ALGERIA 
New Prime Minister 


On Aug. 21 the ruling junta, the High Com- 
mittee of State (HCS), appointed Redha 
Malek as Prime Minister in place of Belaid 
Abdesselam. Malek, a member of the HCS, 
had served as Foreign Minister since February 
1993 [see p. 39344]. 

Abdesselam had served as Prime Minister since 
July 1992 [see p. 39029]. The Financial Times of 
Aug. 23 said that it was the failure of Abdesselam’s 
economic austerity policies which had led to his 
dismissal. 


Assassination of former Prime 
Minister 


Col. Kasdi Merbah, leader of the opposition 
Algerian Movement for Justice and Develop- 
ment and Prime Minister in 1988-89, was 
assassinated on Aug. 21. The assassination 
was the most serious since the killing of Mo- 
hammed Boudiaf, president of the High Com- 
mittee of State, in June 1992 [see p. 38981]. 

The Al-Jamah al-Islamiyah al-Musallah (Armed 
Islamic Group—AIG) claimed responsibility for 


the assassination in a statement released on Aug. 
24. Reports stated that the Islamists had been mo- 
tivated to carry out the attack by the publication of 
an open letter by Merbah in July in which he urged 
Islamist militants to lay down their weapons. How- 
ever, according to the Middle East Economic Digest 
of Sept. 10, the “well organized” nature of the 
assassination had given rise to “suspicions that 
elements of the security forces may have been 
involved”. 


Merbah, a 55-year-old Berber, died when his car 
was ambushed by gunmen in the coastal resort of 
Bordj el-Bahri. His son, brother, driver and body- 
guard also died in the attack. 


Merbah had served as head of military security 
prior to his appointment as Prime Minister in the 
aftermath of the October 1988 riots [see p. 36506]. 
He was removed from the premiership in Septem- 
ber 1989 [see p. 36905], and the following year he 
resigned from the ruling National Liberation Front 
and formed the Algerian Movement for Justice and 
Development [see p. 37874]. 


The Agence France-Presse news agency reported 
on Aug. 24 that security forces had arrested one of 
five men sought in connection with Merbah’s as- 
sassination. 

Executions - Continued violence 


Death sentences on seven men found guilty of 
carrying out a bomb attack on Algiers airport 
in August 1992 [see pp. 39072; 39118; 39168; 
39489] were carried out on Aug. 31. As in 
previous months, a number of Islamists were 
sentenced to death during August. 


Among the seven executed were Hocine Abder- 
ramane, a leading figure in the outlawed Front 
Islamique du Salut (FIS) and Mansouri Meliani, a 
leader of the AIG. Commentators noted that the 
executions were carried out one day before the 
Prophet Mohammed’s birthday, usually an occa- 
sion for showing clemency. 


A television reporter was assassinated in Algiers on 
Aug. 4 and a journalist working for the weekly 
Algérie Actualité was assassinated in the city on 
Aug. 9. Further attacks were reported during Au- 
gust, and members of the security forces and Is- 
lamists were said to have died. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Cash crisis - Measures to 
control corruption 


In a letter to members dated Aug. 2, UN 
Secretary-General Boutros Boutros-Ghali 
called for an immediate injection of funds to 
stave off the organization’s worst financial 
crisis since its inception in 1945, Of the 184 
UN members only about a dozen were up to 
date with their contributions, the largest debt- 
or being the USA, with arrears of 
US$836,000,000 as of July 15, followed by 
Russia which owed US$508,000,000. 
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Suspension of newspaper 


The Ministry of Culture and Communication 
announced on Aug. 1 that it had suspended 
publication of the Algiers daily newspaper 
El-Djazair El-Youm. The ministry claimed 
that the newspaper had published information 
“which harmed public order and public secu-_ 
rity and the country’s supreme interests”. 


Wi Last article pp. 39578-79; reference article pp. R133-34. 


MOROCCO 
Visit by French Prime Minister 


French Prime Minister Edouard Balladur vis- 
ited Morocco on July 23-24 for talks with 
King Hassan II and other senior officials. The 
visit marked a reconciliation between Mo- 
rocco and France after a period of strained 
relations during the early 1990s. 


The two sides discussed bilateral and European 
Community (EC) relations, as well as various in- 
ternational and regional issues including the West- 
ern Sahara, the Middle East peace process and the 
Balkan conflict. 


Execution of Tabet 


Haj Mohammad Mustapha Tabet, the former 
Chief Police Commissioner, was executed by 
firing squad on Aug. 9. In March 1993 Tabet 
had been found guilty of sexual violence and 
multiple rape [see p. 39393]. 


The last official executions in Morocco had been 
of men accused of rebellion in 1974. 


Wi Last article pp. 39535-36; reference article p. R142. 


IN BRIEF 


SYRIA: Salah Jadid, the Ba’ath Party leader who 
lost a power struggle with Syrian President Hafez 
al-Assad in 1970 [see pp. 24309-10; 24528], died 
in the Mezza prison in Damascus on Aug. 19. 


ss 
Aug. 24 
as Assistant Secretary-General for Inspec- 
tions and Investigations at the head of a 90- 
strong team. Niazi had previously been a UN 
internal auditor and his appointment to the 
newly created post was to take effect from 
Sept. 1. it 


The appointment followed a critical report on bu- 
reaucratic reform in March [see p. 39395] and 
pressure from the USA to appoint an “inspector 
general” to investigate corruption. Eight officials 
had recently been suspended on suspicion of im- _ 
propriety in the award of a contract for helicopter 
services to the UN. 


i Last article p. 39490; reference article p. R156. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY 
SITUATION 


Strengthening of yen 


Japan’s monthly trade figures announced on 
Aug. 11 showed a further increase in the trade 
surplus in July, for the 31st consecutive 
month, to a level 28 per cent above that of July 
1992. The news prompted a further strength- 
ening of the yen vis-a-vis the US dollar. 


The yen had started the year at around 
US$1.00=125 yen and reached $1.00=101.55 yen 
on Aug. 17. The US Federal Reserve Board inter- 
vened on the currency markets on Aug. 19 to sup- 
port the dollar, and that day’s Tokyo closing rate 
was $1.00=104.45 yen. According to the Financial 
Times of Aug. 21 Japanese officials, while welcom- 
ing the Federal Reserve’s intervention, “admitted 
the trend towards a higher yen was unlikely to abate 
until Japan took concrete steps to deal with its huge 
trade surplus by stimulating the domestic econ- 
omy”. A Japanese economic package was due in 
September. [For turmoil on European currency 
markets see pp. 39610-11.] 


BH Last article p. 39073; reference article p. R154. 


OIC 
Withdrawal of Zanzibar 
On Aug. 13 Salmin Amour, President of 


Zanzibar and Second Vice-President of the 
'. United Republic of Tanzania, announced the 


withdrawal of Zanzibar from the Organiza- 
tion of the Islamic Conference (OIC). How- 
ever, on Aug. 14 John Malecela, Prime 
Minister of Tanzania, said that the govern- 
ment would investigate the possibility of the 
United Republic joining the organization 
which he described as a “body for the promo- 
tion of economic and social welfare”. 

The move followed growing controversy in Tanza- 
nia since Zanzibar’s admission to the OIC in De- 
cember 1992 [see pp. 39251; 39299; 39347], 
Several leading political figures, including former 
President Julius Nyerere, had asserted that the is- 
land’s membership of the OIC violated the Consti- 
tution and threatened national unity. 


Wi Last article p. 39442; reference article p. R155. 


WAR CRIMES 


Delay in Demjanjuk 
deportation 

John Demjanjuk, cleared by Israel’s Supreme 
Court in late July on war crimes charges [see 
p. 39581], remained in an Israeli prison 
throughout August as various “Nazi-hunters” 


and Jewish groups attempted to arrange a new 
trial for other alleged war crimes. 

The Israeli Supreme Court ruling on July 31, over- 
tuming his 1988 conviction and death sentence, 
reflected the uncovering of evidence since his 
original trial, which cast doubt on witness testi- 
mony that he was “Ivan the Terrible” who ran the 
gas chambers at Treblinka concentration camp. 
Following his acquittal, the Israeli Attorney Gen- 
eral ordered Demjanjuk to be deported to his native 
Ukraine. A series of petitioners, including survi- 
vors of the Jewish Holocaust and the Simon Wie- 
senthal Centre, immediately launched legal 
proceedings to try and pursue fresh criminal 
charges against Demjanjuk pertaining to his al- 
leged role as an SS guard at Sobibor and Flossen- 
burg concentration camp. 

During August two Supreme Court justices and the 
Attomey General opposed the holding of another 
trial on the grounds that it would subject Demjanjuk 
to double jeopardy. However, on Aug. 20 Israel’s 
Chief Justice ordered a 15-day delay in Demjan- 
juk’s deportation, to allow submissions for a final 
request for another hearing. 


WB Last article p. 39581; reference article pp. R158-59. 


SPACE RESEARCH 


Loss of contact with Mars 
probe 


Contact with the US$980,000,000 Mars Ob- 
server space probe was lost on Aug. 21. The 
craft had been due to enter into orbit around 
Mars on Aug. 24, and a global mapping pro- 
gramme had been scheduled to begin in late 
November and to last a full Martian year (687 
days). The cause of the malfunction remained 
unknown, and engineers at the US National 
Aeronautic and Space Administration 
(NASA) were unable to restore contact. 
Contact with the US NOAA-13 weather satellite 
launched on Aug. 9 was also lost. 


Halting of US shuttle launch 


A further setback was the aborted launch of 
the US Space shuttle Discovery on Aug. 12, 
three seconds before lift-off, due to engine 
failure. 

This was the fourth time in the current year that a 
shuttle launch had been halted less that 20 seconds 
before take-off, and the second time since March 
that this had occurred in the final three seconds. 
The nine-day Discovery mission had been twice 
delayed for technical reason, and its intended 
launch again postponed on Aug. 4 to avoid the 
flight coinciding with a predicted heavier than 
usual meteor shower on Aug. 11-12. 

Titan explosion 


The explosion on Aug. 2 of a unmanned Titan 
-4 rocket two minutes into launch from Van- 
denberg air force base, California, was seen as 
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a serious setback for the US spy satellite pro- 
gramme. Space research analysts believed 
that a secret US$800,000,000 military imag- 
ing radar spy satellite was lost. 


Russian freeze on rocket boosters for 
India 


The Russian government informed India on 
Aug. 3 that a contract to supply cryogenic 
rocket boosters to the Indian Space Research 
Organization (ISRO) had been “frozen”. Rus- 
sia claimed that the decision was in line with 
domestic policy on the non-proliferation of 
rocket technology and was not the result of 
pressure from the USA [see p. R156]. 


ll Last article p. 39581; reference article pp- R155-156. 


AVIATION 


Russian report on 1983 
shooting-down of KAL-007 


A commission established by Russian Presi- 
dent Boris Yeltsin found on Aug. 30 that the 
shooting down of the Korean Airlines (KAL) 
Boeing 747 in September 1983, in which all 
269 passengers were killed [see pp. 32513- 
17], had been the result of a “chain of errors 
and coincidences and not of premeditated 
cruel schemes”. 

The first cause of the disaster was given as the 
aircraft’s deviation from its flight path and the 
second as the conviction of Soviet defence forces 
that a military aircraft had deliberately penetrated 
Soviet airspace. In contrast with a June 1993 report 
by the International Civil Aviation Organization 
(ICAO) [see p. 39539], the commission maintained 
that Soviet defence forces had acted correctly in 
following military rather than civil rules of engage- 
ment, and in firing a missile when the aircraft failed 
to respond to warnings. 

WB Last article p- 39581; reference article pp. R148-49. 


IN BRIEF 


DISARMAMENT: the Geneva Conference 
on Disarmament on Aug. 10 mandated its ad 
hoc committee to resume negotiations on a 
comprehensive nuclear test ban treaty. The 
then Soviet Union, the UK and the USA had 
begun negotiations on such a treaty after sign- 
ing in 1963 a partial test ban treaty [see p. 
19553-60], but the talks had been broken off 
by the USA in 1982. 


WHO: Eritrea joined the World Health Or- 
ganization (WHO) on Aug. 12, bringing total 
membership to 187 [for last accession see p. 
39491}. 
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